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Art. I.—Great Britain, tHE Unitep Srartes, AND 
THE IrtsH QUESTION. 


N the United Kingdom the bearings of American experience 
I on matters pertaining to Ireland are so little known or 
considered, and in the United States the Irish question is so 
very imperfectly understood, and is frequently so entirely mis- 
represented, that we propose, in the following observations, to 
discuss the issues presented, with the expectation of showing the 
merits of the case from the point of view of American demo- 
cratic principles, and of the political policy of the Liberal party 
in the British Islands. 

There is an Irish question in a sense in which there is not an 
English, or a Scottish, or an! American question. It is a some- 
thing which touches on the form of existence of the nation, and 
not on mere subsidiary changes or ameliorations, There is a 
national discontent as contrasted with what may, in general 
terms, be called national content in England and Scotland. 
There is a condition of high tension as between the Irish people, 
their feelings, their laws, and their condition, whereas in England 
and Scotland there is comparative equilibrium between the 
people and their expectations on the one hand, and the realities 
of their life on the, other. 

To this, however, there is in Ireland a marked exception, and 
that is the province of Ulster, which in many places, and in 
most respects, approximates to the condition of the sister island. 
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So that Ireland does not all show complete divergence from 
English and Scottish conditions ; it has one link that exhibits an 
intermediate state of things, and thus the Irish question is in 
some degree stripped of its apparent simplicity and complete- 
ness. But it is fortunate that the uniformity of political and 
social tension has thus been broken, as it offers a contrast of 
conditions on the same soil, and will thus enable us to get a 
glimpse of two differentiated civilizations developed out of the 
same system of law and government. 

What the Irish question really is, it would be very difficult to 
define with any degree of precision, because there is a good 
deal of it in the air, and in the imaginative minds of Irishmen. 
Perhaps the real issues are much more limited than Irish patriots 
would have us believe. We shall have to cross a wide gulf if 
we are to bridge over the wild ravine that separates the political 
ehild of imagination from the dark leaden-grey type which 
prints, “ Be it enacted,” &c.; but it will be our task to try to 
mdicate the lines of thought on which final conclusions must be 
based, and final judgments pronounced. And here we venture the 
statement that Irishmen have contributed very little in the way 
of suggestions towards the amelioration of the condition of their 
own people. They. have kindled in the atmosphere of Irish 
public opinion the apparently unquenchable fires of ferocious 
hostility and bloodthirstiness against that historical personage, 
“the hated Saxon.” In all this they have shown the great 
imaginative qualities of the Celt for both good and evil, the fierce 
unreasoning ardour, the wild echoes of poetry and romance, and 
ouly now and then the calmer reasoning of men who deal with 
facts and not with fancies. 

Among nations as among individuals, however much the gift 
of imagination is to be prized, it rarely leads to those practical 
ideas, to that cautious sagacity, to that complete adaptation of 
means to ends from which material success in the world, and accu- 
mulations of wealth, usually result. The imaginative mind is san- 

- guine and visionary, though sometimes far-seeing ; but in its neg- 
lect of time, place, and circumstance, it is continually in danger of 
failure in the more practical arts of life to which the great majority 
of the people must devote themselves. The world owes much to 
those who have the gift of imagination, far more than it ever will, 
or indeed ever can, repay in kind ; but it is well fora nation if this 
marvellous gift is not too generally distributed in a high degree— 
that is, it is well if there is enough to give birth and expression 
to new ideas, without such excess of it as would leave too few 
persons of practical capacity to carry the ideas into effect. In 
Treland the imaginative faculty altogether dominates the national 
eharacter, thus seriously interfering with practical success ; while 
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on the other hand, the English race have very marked practical 
qualities, but are singularly deficient in imagination. 

Now there is no doubt that in Ireland, as in every country in 
Europe, England and Scotland included, there has in the past 
been a vast amount of misgovernment and of systematic injustice, 
and there is still a great deal of reconstruction to be accomplished. 
Yet the last half-century has witnessed the advent of Catholic 
Emancipation, the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the passage of the 
Trish Land Act of 1870, and now the great Irish Land Act of 
1881 which, with some imperfections still to be remedied, never- . 
theless stands forth as one of the most momentous steps in the 
legislation of Europe during the present century. To these and 
numerous other minor measures specially affecting Ireland must 
be added a host of very important changes in every department 
of social and political administration, such as the Education Act, 
the Ballot Act, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and the 
various measures for the reform of Parliamentary representation, 
which have applied to Ireland as part of the United Kingdom. No 
country in Europe can show such important legislative benefits 
as have been conferred on Ireland during the last half century, 
and no country in Europe can in an equal degree hope for the 
continuance of the beneficent policy under which the Irish people 
are now working out their destiny. Why then, it may be asked, 
has there lately been such discontent in Ireland ? 

To explain this a variety of reasons may be adduced. It is 
perfectly certain that the Irish have been as well off during the 
last ten years as at any previous period, and that they are now 
better off than ever before.* The discontent of recent years 





* “The improvement since 1841 (in Ireland) surpasses the progress made 
in any other country in Europe. This has arisen in great measure from the 
emigration of peasant farmers, whose labour was so ill-directed that in 1840 
it took sixty-seven Irishmen to raise food for 100 inhabitants. The farms are 
now larger, labour is more productive, and the value of farm-stock compared 
with population is £10 per inhabitant, or double the ratio of Europe. Com- 
paring the farm-holdings of 1841 with the present, we find :— 


1841. , 1879. 
No. Ratio of Total. No. Ratio of Total. 


From 1 to 15 acres. 563,000... 84 per cent. ... 232,000 ... 43 per cent. 
Over 15 acres . . 127,600...16 ,, .-. 298,818 ...57 


No. of Farms 690,600 . 580,818 


“The holdings under fifteen acres have diminished 60 per cent.swhile the 
farmers over that area have grown almost threefold.”—The Progress of the 
World, by M. G. Mulhall, London, 1880, p. 180. ‘ 

The hdlaeing figures are taken from an Article in the Fortnightly Review, 
for June, 1883, “ A New Exodus,” by Sydney C. Buxton, M.P., p. 876:— 
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is not therefore due to any new grievance, although bad harvests 
may have produced exceptional distress, as they have always done 
in a greater or less degree. The cause is to be looked for in the 
imaginative character of the people, in political agitation and its 
effects on the minds of an excitable race, and largely in that 
spirit of human progress which has been found altogether 
irresistible by the despotic governments of Europe, and even by 
the Czar himself in the last quarter of a century. 

It is evident that with improved legislation comes the desire 
for further improvement, and with an amelioration of the 
physical conditions of life comes a desire for still greater comforts. 
In every country the education of the people becomes more and 
more an object of promotion and supervision by the Government, 
so that there are arising everywhere higher ideas of life and a 
higher standard of intelligence, and these in their turn bring a 
demand from the poorer classes for a larger share in this world’s 
goods as the minimum of civilized existence. No reasonable 
man can doubt that immense political and social benefits have 
accrued to Ireland in the last, quarter of a century, and such 
being the case it is grossly unjust to impute to the British 
Government or to the mythical “hostile Saxon” of Irish 
diatribes, a desire to misgovern Ireland, when the Statute Book 
shows such a long list of unjust laws abrogated, and of just and 
generous laws enacted for the benefit of the Irish people. 

In the United Kingdom the vast increase in the number and 
circulation of newspapers and other forms of cheap literature, the 
greatly extended means of communication, the rapid strides that 
education has made, the increased political power exercised by 
the masses of the people, the development of postal facilities 
and the establishment of the telegraph, the influence of 
emigration and of foreign travel in spreading greater intelligence 
amongst those who remain at home, the increase in wages and 
the higher standard of: living, all these and numerous other 
causes have gradually built up a power in the masses of the 
people of the British Islands that must be reckoned with both 





ConnavGHrT. 


Total Between Per cent. of 6 to 15 Above 
Holdings. land 6 acres, Totul Holdings. acres. 15 acres. 


1841 ... 155,600 ... 100,209 ... 643 ... 45,400 ... 9,200 
1851 ... 116,600 ... 18,400 ... 15°7 ... 49,200 ... 49,000 
1881 ... 119,700 ... 15,200 ... 127 ... 49,900 ... 54,600 


pared with 36,100 ... 85,000 ... .. 4,500 ... 45,400 

1841 te Se, Ate av SO us ee 
These figures of Mr. Buxton’s and Mr, Mulhall’s speak for themselves beyond 
the possibility of contradiction. 


1881 com- Decrease Decrease Increase Increase 
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by British statesmen and by Irish political leaders. In former 
times such a power did not exist, the absence of intelligence and 
of effective organization, even though there were great political 
leaders, rendering it impossible that the mere moral sense as 
to unjust laws and indefensible conditions could have the all but 
irresistible potency that it possesses in the present generation. 

A few. years ago Mr. Gladstone’s reference in the House of 
Commons to the masses of the people as the same “ flesh and 
blood” as the Members of that honourable body was received 
by the Conservatives and by the aristocratic organs in the press 
with derision. Such views were a new and dangerous evangel in 
the eyes of those who have driven the Christ of the Sermon on 
the Mount out of their churches, and substituted instead the 
gospel of fashionable and aristocratic pseudo-piety. Yet to-day 
such a remark would not be regarded with the same contempt, 
because ever since then the privileged classes and their satellites 
have been hearing more and more loudly the warning note of a 
resolute people with whom they cannot now afford to trifle. 

In the United States the people are so powerful politically, 
that no one man, however apparently eminent, counts for very 
much; but in this country we have inherited feelings and ideas 
that cause us spontaneously to range ourselves under the banner 
of the leader representing our principles with enthusiasm and 
devotedness, and a great deal is left to his individual discretion, 
though, of course, he is in large measure controlled by the Cabinet 
that comes together, not by election, nor by individual choice of 
the Prime Minister, but by a joint process of natural selection 
and of self-assertion. It is a survival from despotic and oligar- 
chical times, though it cannot long escape modification. The 
position of leader offers, however, a splendid opportunity to a 
truly great man, though there are but few such to be found in 
any age. Fortunately for us we have at present a Prime Minister 
of extraordinary genius, and possessed of an influence in this 
country that has rarely, if ever, fallen to the lot of any British 
statesman. It is scarcely necessary to speak, even to Americans, 
of his distinguished characteristics, his encyclopedic knowledge, 
his wide scholarship, his remarkable oratorical gifts, his perfect 
sincerity tinged with religious asceticism, his sympathy with the 
down-trodden and the unfortunate, his passionate devotion to the 
cause of justice and to the amelioration of the condition of the 
masses of the people. 

In the United States Mr. Gladstone’s character is better 
understood than even in this country ; and certainly the marked 
distinction between the characteristics of the late Lord Beacons- 
field and of those of his great rival, or, more precisely his great 
superior, is much more accurately drawn in the daily conversations 
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of the American people than in those of the English people, even of 
many of Mr. Gladstone’s own followers. There is in the American 
atmosphere such a remorseless solvent of all pretence, show, and 
sham, such a contempt for pomp and pageantry, and what we 
call national glory, that there is little or nothing of the glamour 
of such things thrown over the American mind ; whereas it is 
practically impossible for even the most enlightened and least 
prejudiced Englishman entirely to free himself from the influences 
of the confusing atmosphere in which he lives. The idea of the 
well-informed American is that Lord Beaconsfield was a man of 
remarkable genius, endowed with a fertile and subtle imagina- 
tion, with boundless audacity and courage, aiming solely at 
personal power, and therefore bending all his great faculties 
towards that end, leading a party that he in the main despised 
for their want of intelligence and of ideas, making the worse 
appear the better cause, prophesying the direst ruin from the 
measures of his opponents, and then bidding for power by offer- 
ing far more extreme measures. In brief he was regarded as an 
oriental magician, playing a simply selfish and brilliant part, 
without much regard to means or ends. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, is regarded in the United 
States as ardently working towards the chief object of all govern- 
ment—namely, towards the triumph of justice to all classes, and 
thus very specifically towards the welfare of the poorer classes, 
whose interests and rights have in past ages been most seriously 
neglected, and indeed to a very great extent ignored. The 
consequence is, that the Americans, with faculties unobscured by 
enomaly and custom and fashion, sympathize with Mr. Gladstone 
as the apostle of democracy, the advocate of the “ flesh-and- 
blood” theory of the white races, and one of the greatest exem- 
plars of constructive powers of statesmanship that this country 
has produced. 

We may remark here, however, in passing, that the greatest 
figure in English public life to the American eye is that of Mr. 
John Bright. He, however, has been content to find himself 
like a Saul among his fellows, a head and shoulders above all 
the rest ; and thus we might say that Mr. Bright has been the 
unrivalled leader in the field of ideal politics, with earnest tem- 
perament, generous enthusiasm, undaunted courage, the greatest 
orator perhaps of this age, and he has led the people out of the 
Egypt of political disability through the wilderness of doubt, 
discouragement, and fierce hostility and denunciation, into the 
promised land of political power and influence, whilst the 
privileged hosts of Pharaoh have been mostly drowned in the 
Red Sea. Mr. Bright has thus, by leading this invincible 
crusade in favour of liberty, brought us much closer to the 
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American people than we ever were before, by making a very 
long stride towards popular government. But he has never cared 
for official life, and so, in saying that he has been the great leader 
in ideal politics, we do not mean to impute that his ideas were 
not practical, because they have nearly all been made law: we 
merely wish to point out that he has left to others, and particularly 
to Mr. Gladstone, the great practical work of constructing and 
carrying through Parliament those important measures which 
were necessary to give effect to the principles advocated by 
Mr. Bright and by his coadjutors and followers throughout 
the country. 

Now, the Irish owe to Mr. Gladstone, both for what he has 
intended and for what he has accomplished, more than to any 
statesman in any period of their history. He has performed 
herculean labours for them, such as, indeed, it is very doubtful if 
any other man in this country had the requisite knowledge and 
experience, and the individual ascendency and intellectual power 
to effect. The Irish Land Act of 1851 is an entirely new depar- 
ture in the land laws of civilized countries. Notwithstanding 
all the pretensions and claims of the Irish leaders in the last ten 
years, neither Mr. Parnell nor any of his followers put forward any 
such sweeping programme as Mr. Gladstone embodied in this Act. 
They brought forward abundance of cases of hardship and 
cruelty, overpowering reasons why a change should be made, but 
they did not formulate any practical remedy for the evils they 
complained of. It was Mr. Gladstone, with the support of the 
Liberal party, who cast aside all half-measures, and brought in 
a Bill embodying these three conditions of agricultural tenancy, 
which ultimately became law—fixity of tenure, power of free 
sale of tenant-right, and fair rent to be determined by courts to 
be instituted for the purpose. We need scarcely remark that 
no such measure as this would have been passed by the American 
Congress, The people of the United States would not have 
tolerated such an interference with the laws of contract as it 
involved. No member of Congress could be found who would 
propose anything so indefensible from the American point of 
view. 

The law in every State in the Union gives more complete 
powers of eviction to the landlord than the Irish law gave, and 
no American landlord would have dreamed of permitting arrears 
of rent to accumulate to the extent which was the custom in 
Treland. Eviction would have been swift, sure, and complete in 
any State of the Union, without the slightest feeling on the part 
of the landlord that he was guilty of any inhumanity or injustice. 
We do not pretend to say that in thus evicting under conditions 
even of hardship to the evicted, he would have been doing an act 
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of, injustice ; we are contending simply that the American land- 
lord evicts his tenants with more swiftness and more certainty 
than has ever been the case in Ireland. He says, in brief, that 
his contract with the tenant entitles him to so much money or 
produce, at such time or times, and he must have it or the 
tenant must quit. Indeed the law of contract is rendered in- 
violable by the highest mandate in the Republic—by the Con- 
stitution of the United States itself. 

But while we repel the suggestion that any one has the 
slightest claim or right to interfere with the due fulfilment of 
any lease or contract in the United States, we have a right to 
ask what justification there is for the attempt, on the part of 
sume American newspapers, not under Irish influences, to incite 
the Irish tenantry to secure, by legal or illegal means, the abro- 
gation of the law of contract in regard to Irish holdings? Is it 
that in the generosity of their hearts some Americans are over- 
flowing with the most fervid humanity towards distant people 
whom it is the most earnest object of their lives to benefit at 
somebody else’s expense? Not more than twelve months ago, a 
Senator, speaking in the Senate at Washington, upbraided his 
colleagues, more particularly those from New England, for 
welcoming with generous enthusiasm four millions of slaves to 
liberty at the expense of their Southern owners, and of then 
welcoming with equal fervour the Chinese to California, though 
the shrewd New Englanders had practically driven the Chinese 
from North Adams, where they for a time had succeeded in 
establishing themselves. It cannot be doubted that if Americans 
had been landlords in Ireland, they would have resisted the 
Irish Land Act with all their energy. 

It will, therefore, be seen that we have not a much more 
exalted opinion of the republican landlord of America than we 
have of the Irish landlord. They both acted on the same 
principle, and a very good one—namely, to get all they could 
from their property. If, indeed, there is a question of generosity, 
it is the rule with the Irishman and the exception with the 
American. The reason of this is not far to find. The Irishman 
is dealing with very poor people, and therefore the occasions on 
which he is tempted to be generous, or, more correctly, is morally 
compelled to be so, are very numerous, are, in truth, part of his 
every-day life. The American of the Northern and Western 
States, on the other hand, is dealing with well-to-do, self-reliant, 
and energetic people, who, except on rare occasions, are quite 
able to take care of themselves, and are in no need of the daily 
forethought and forbearance of others. 

But this law of contract, under which both American and Irish 
landlords acted, was found by a Tory Commission to be a failure 
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so far as Irish tenants were concerned, and the party of progress 
decided that if that law was a failure, then they must provide in 
its stead a law that would be a success under the conditions in 
which the law of contract had failed. The evil was not in any 
antiquated laws that might have been easily remedied by bor- 
rowing a few clauses from the Code of the State of New York, 
because the American law of leases and of eviction was more 
favourable to the landlord than the Irish law. But there was 
an element in the case of Ireland that marked it out from the 
United States, England, Scotland, and the rest of the civilized 
countries of the world. To say that the law of contract was a 
failure, was to say that the Irish tenants were too weak a race to 
hold their own against their landlords, and also to say that the 
Irish landlords were too strong and too able a race for the poor 
peasantry of the country to contend with them on the ordinary 
basis of demand and supply. In every other civilized country 
the tenants had been fairly able to defend themselves. 

But bere were the agricultural tenants of Leinster, Connaught, 
and Munster confessedly altogether at the mercy of their land- 
lords, confessedly too feeble and too incapable of organizing and 
of helping themselves, to be left to the immemorial law of civilized 
society which the leading nations of the world had come to regard 
almost as a law of Nature. Not the inadequacy of the law there- 
fore, but the weakness and incapacity of the race in practical 
matters, constituted the true difficulty, and that is the reason 
why they failed to defend themselves, and why they failed to 
work out or to propose any practical remedy. It will readily 
be expected therefore, that, in dealing with a race deficient in 
practical expedients and endowed with an over-abundance of 
Imagination, the great majority of the landlords, though with 
many honourable exceptions, were beyond all doubt unduly op- 
pressive and extortionate, though they did not exceed their legal 
rights. But the Liberal party, aroused by the helplessness of the 
tenants as against the landlords, and instigated by the determina- 
tion to put an end to this injustice, inaugurated their crusade 
against excessive rents, and against the system of eviction, which 
ultimately led to very decisive success. 

We can hardly be audacious enough to assume that if we or 
our American friends had been Irish landlords, we should have 
been less extortionate than the rest; any more than that if we 
had been born and bred in the Southern States and had inherited 
a plantation and slaves, we should have been abolitionists. There 
- are reasonable expectations and unreasonable ones, and it would 
have been very unreasonable in us to have expected that most 
Irish landlords would go about looking for tenants who would 
offer to pay them less than the rent which other tenants were 
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willing to give. Such philanthropic landlords as diligently 
pursued this course would have been regarded with supreme 
contempt by the average American, because the latter likes to 
get himself, and to see others get, the very last dollar of what is 
his by right. 

Although the slaveholders had an indefeasible title to their 
slaves by the Constitution of the United States, and the Irish 
landlords had their undoubted rights in the institution of private 
property and the law of contract, yet the people cf the Northern 
and Western States did not accept the judgment of the slave- 
holders on the subject of private property in slaves, nor did the 
British people accept the judgment of the Irish landlords as to 
the sacredness of landed property so far as regarded the position 
of tenants and the range of rents. Only in an enlightened age 
can such a question be dealt with, and the cause of the Irish Land 
Act was not that the tenants were worse off than before, seeing, 
as we have shown, that the reverse was actually the case, but that 
the English and Scottish Liberals were more enlightened and more 
powerful, both in the country and in the House of Commons, 
than ever before, and that the bold and aggressive ideas of Mr. 
Bright and his coadjutors and the brilliant statesmanship of Mr. 
Gladstone had prepared the public mind for sincere and earnest 
efforts in dealing with the great pending questions of which the 
Irish land was declared to be the chief. ‘To show conclusively, 
however, that the failure of the Irish tenants to hold their own 
was due more to the incapacity of the people than to the state 
of the law, it is only necessary to point out that in the province 
of Ulster, where there is a large infusion of Scotch Presbyterians, 
the custom of tenant-right sprang up in the conflict between 
landlord and tenant, giving the tenant a claim to compensation for 
his improvements and for the goodwill of his holding, whereas 
in Leinster, Connaught, and Munster—Roman Catholic provinces 
—the tenants under the same system of laws as in Ulster were 
never able to create or enforce any such customary right. 

To interfere by law to redress the grievances of the Irish 
tenants was only possible during the last fifteen years, as before 
that time the political power of the people was too restricted, 
and statesmen were not possessed of the quickened consciences 
and enlightened minds that great popular agitations have done 
much to create. So that it is to the vast Liberal constituencies 
of England and Scotland only as yet beginning to make their 
just influence felt in Parliament, that justice to Ireland, as 
embodied in the Land Act, owes its existence. We do not under- 
value the services of Mr. Parnell and his Parliamentary and other 
supporters; but the Land Act was not their work, and if in some 
respects they helped it, they also used their best efforts to 
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defeat it, and to embarrass Mr. Gladstone in every possible 
manner. We entirely sympathize with the Irish people in 
their efforts to ameliorate their condition, but unfortunately we 
can but rarely approve of the methods by which Mr. Parnell and 
his friends attempt to effect their ends, any more than we can 
commend the obstructive tactics of the Conservatives in trying 
to defeat just and beneficent legislation. 

Without the Liberal party and Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Parnell and his followers would have carried on their agita- 
tion in vain, as the patriots who preceded them had done. 
Modern ideas and the power of the democracy had made such 
progress that not only was it possible to remove disabilities, but 
to make great fundamental changes in the principles of the law, 
and these changes, too, against the direct interests of those who 
but quite recently: were in reality the governing classes.. And 
Mr. Gladstone never stood so high in the estimation of the 
masses of the British people as when, in the greatest and most 
courageous act of his life, he struck down the ancient prerogatives 
of the landlords as being the source of injustice and extortion in 
Ireland, and decreed that there should be fixity of tenure, and 
that the law courts, and not competition, should determine the 
amount of a fair rent. 

Yet there is another side to the picture, and one in which sad- 
ness cannot fail to mingle. The gain to the Irish tenant was the 
loss to the Irish landlord; and although we could not have 
justified Mr. Gladstone if he had held his hand, still we cannot 
but feel that the Irish landlord was exercising what was regarded, 
not only in Ireland, but in the United States and everywhere in 
Europe, as his absolute right—namely, letting his property on the 
terms which tenants were willing to give for it. He didnot compel 
people to become his tenants, they offered for their holdings in 
precisely the same way as farmers were doing in the valley of the 
Mississippi or of the Sacramento. With any other civilized race, the 
landlord’s rights would have remained comparatively undisturbed, 
but in this age, and in Ireland, it was found necessary to dispute 
them at the bidding of a higher law than the law of contract, 
that, namely, of the preservation of society and civilization. But 
no revolution, even if it is inevitable, can be made without in- 
jury, and what might seem injustice. The Irish Land Act 
undoubtedly inflicted a large amount of hardship on Irish 
landlords, as their property was valued on the basis of its income, 
and that Act practically decreed a compulsory diminution of 
income, and thus a large loss in the selling value of their property. 
We cannot, therefore, but feel regret that this partial recon- 
struction of Irish agricultural society should have necessitated a 
serious loss to the great body of the landlords, many of them 
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themselves poor people, while, in numerous instances, there were 
mortgages and family and other charges on the land which the 
owner, though deprived of part of his income, was compelled to 
meet in full.* 

Turning to the Southern States, we find the negroes in pre- 
cisely the same position as agricultural tenants in which the Irish 
tenants were before the passage of the Land Act. In time, as 
they become more enlightened, and at the same time more 
numerous, they may also demand fixity of tenure and a legally 
determined fair rent; but at present the pressure of population 
is not great enough to force the question into public notice. The 
negroes are as yet but few in number relatively to the field 
of labour open to them, the competition amongst themselves 
for holdings is not excessive, and, therefore, they are able to 
protect their own interests ; whereas, the Irish tenants were so 
numerous, relatively to their field of labour, that they could not 
protect themselves from the excessive competition of each other. 
It is no merit of the Southern landlords that the negroes are few, 
nor was it any fault of the Irish landlords that tenants were 
many. But in the case of the negroes the principle of supply 
and demand works on the whole very satisfactorily, whereas in 
the case of the Irish tenants it proved a failure, and had to be 
set aside as inapplicable in the circumstances. 

The Irish leaders put forward the claim that the soil of Ireland 
belonged originally to the Irish septs or clans, and that, therefore, 
the Irish people ought to be recognized as the owners of it to- 
day. None but an extremely imaginative race would put seriously 
forward a claim like this, based on something that was in existence 
several hundred years ago; and the fact that it should be advanced 
is a proof of the impracticable views of the race in whose interest 
the claim is made. The recognition of it would give most of 
the United States to the Indians, part of it to the French, and 





* A deputation of Irish landlords and others has recently had an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone to explain the nardships to which many Irish landlords 
have been subjected by reductions in rent as fixed by the Commissioners of 
the Land Court, and they have suggested that the Government might 
materially assist in alleviating these hardships by advancing money on 
mortgage, or assisting to advance it, through some agency, at low rates of 
interest. The difference between ordinary mortgage rates of interest and 
those at which the Government, through some agency, might enable landlords 
to borrow whose rents have been considerably reduced, would be a very 
material saving; and, under the circumstances, if the preservation of Iris 
society has been a subject of such national importance as to compel a reduction 
of rents by law, that is a very good reason why, having effected that purpose, 
the Government should, even by law if necessary, alleviate the condition of 
aoe landlords at whose expense this inevitable reduction of rents has been 
made. 
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to the Spanish, and to the Mexicans and others. No claim 
could possibly be wilder or more preposterous, yet it does not 
appear so to the Irish leaders with whom we have to deal. What 
they probably really mean is, not that any such claim can be re- 
vived after a lapse of two or three hundred years, but that as 
the Irish tenants are very poor, if they could possess the soil 
they now cultivate they would be richer, and if by some miraculous 
power they could thus suddenly find themselves the owners of 
their holdings, then they would only possess what had formerly 
been the property of their remote ancestors. And they do not 
discriminate very closely between their desire to be owners and 
their right to be owners, even if they have to look back some 
hundreds of years for the mere shadow of sucha right. If, on 
the other hand, any such pretension could possibly be entertained 
for a moment, why should the present Irish tenants alone be 
made richer without any compensation to the large number of 
Irish people who are not tenants, yet equally poor and equally 
entitled to benefit by the rights of their ancestors if there ever 
were such rights ? 

We must take the world much~-as we find it, with all its 
statutes of limitations; but while we are bound to accept the 
conquests, spoliations and confiscations of both ancient and 
modern times, and to recognize the validity of gifts and grants 
that were utterly indefensible, and of the land frauds in the 
United States in recent times, we are equally bound to see that 
the injustices of the past, which public opinion condemns while 
public policy palliates and condones them, are not made to inflict 
manifest and intolerable wrong on the generation to which we 
ourselves belong. In no country in the world is the principle 
of title by occupation so thoroughly recognized as in the United 
States, and a prescriptive title of thirty years there would seem 
as indefeasible und irrevocable as if it reached back to the time 
of Columbus. 

It is by no means perfectly certain that even the Land Act 
will bring about any special millennium, although in itself it is 
a most important measure. ‘The question arises whether large 
numbers of the holdings are not even now too small for anything 
like contented family life, notwithstanding the immense change 
since 1841 towards larger holdings that the figures we have 
already quoted show.* We may protect the tenant against 





* Mr. Tuke, who is engaged in the supervision of assisted emigration from 
Treland, says in a recent letter to Zhe Times, that the emigration he is pro- 
moting is ng & larger holdings; and he believes that the Irish farmers 

t 


themselves have the distinct conviction that, except on farms of a certain size, 
it is impossible to maintain a decent existence, and that they will, where they 
have the opportunity, act on the principle of consolidating small holdings. 
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having to pay £20 when he ought only to pay £15, but can we 
place him in the cultivation of eight acres where he and his 
ancestors have heen coutent to settle on four, or of four acres 
where he has but two? We can promote migration from more 
thickly to more thinly settled parts of Ireland itself, and we can 
encourage emigration to the United States or to the British 
Colonies. But while we do this we cannot fail to be most pain- 
fully impressed with the fact that we are having to deal with the 
Irish in ways that have not yet been found necessary in the case 
of the peasantry of the poorest and most backward countries in 
Europe. It is a task of extraordinary difficulty effectually to 
help millions of people who have failed to help themselves. It 
will not suffice to attribute this state of things to misgovern- 
ment, as Ireland has not been singular in misgovernment. 
Every country in Europe has suffered from arbitrary and oppres- 
sive laws, and in nearly every case to a much greater extent 
than Ireland has in the last fifty years. 

Yet Ireland, an integral part of the home of European liberty, 
closely bound up with one of the richest countries in the world, 
and enjoying equal freedom with it though sustaining fewer 
burdens,* looking across to the shores of the United States 
and Canada, where all are welcome to equal rights and 
duties, and seeing from its coasts numberless ships and steamers 
inviting the poor, the discontented, the ambitious and the adven- 
turous to betake themselves to any country under the sun, we 
say that Ireland with all its advantages and all these oppor- 
tunities nevertheless presents a peasantry so weak and helpless 
that we have been compelled to abrogate in their favour that 
law of contract on which every country in Europe bases its 
civilization, under which every other peasantry is able to holdits 
own, and without which the United States would lose its energy 
and ambition, and the mainspring of its unrivalled powers of 
achievement. It is not in remote Scandinavia, or outlandish 
Roumania, or not very accessible Hungary or Bohemia, that a 
more generous polity has been forced to exact a more con- 
siderate law, but in the green isle of Erin. 

Nor does the comparative contentment in other countries arise 





* “Tt is stated in a Parliamentary paper, issued in the session of 1876, 
that whereas the existing distribution of representation prescribes England 
and Wales to return 493 members, we: 60 members, and Ireland 105 
members, the numbers, if regulated by population, would be 476 for England 
and Wales, 70 for Scotland, and 112 for Ireland; if regulated by contribu- 
tions to revenue, 514 for England and Wales, 79 for Scotland, and 65 for 
lreland ; and if regulated by the mean of the two numbers, 494 for England 
and Wales, 75 for Scotland, and 89 for Ireland.”—The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1888. London, 1883, p. 200,' 
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from the fact that the land elsewhere is more generally owned 
by the occupier than in Ireland, and particularly is it not the 
case in England and Scotland. It may be that the competition 
of the United States in grain is causing, as it is even in the 
State of New York and the New England States, lands at one 
time used for crops to be fit only for pasturage. And we have 
no doubt:that much of the land under tillage in Ireland never 
was fit for anything but pasturage, and this can only be remedied 
by a diminution of the population. 

Nor is there any valid argument in the charge that the unwise 
restrictions in trade between Ireland and the sister island de- 
prived the former of the opportunity of being a manufacturing 
country. As far back as 1785, Pitt offered the Irish Parliament 
complete freedom of trade, but that corrupt body rejected the 
‘offer. With the establishment of the Union, however, in 1800, 
vanished every impediment to Irish trade with Great Britain ; 
and it is indeed strange that in the eighty-three years that have 
since elapsed, the inhabitants of Leinster, Connaught, and 
Munster have not betaken themselves to manufacturing. It is 
probable that in the absence of coal and iron the conditions are 
not sufficiently advantageous. At the beginning of this century 
the great manufactures of the Lancashire and Yorkshire of our 
day can hardly be said to have been even in their infancy, so 
much has steam power changed the locatities and the conditions 
of profitable manufacturing. And while the three southern 
provinces have stood still in this respect, Ulster hag taken a de- 
cided position in the manufacturing world, in the linen trade, 
and in shipbuilding and other pursuits. 

But for these ancient European oligarchies there is this to be 
said, that the British Parliament acted with selfish exclusiveness, 
after the manner of the times in all other countries, while the 
Trish Parliament was one of the worst that ever found despotic 
power in their hands and a comparatively helpless people at 
their mercy. It may, however, somewhat reconcile our outraged 
feelings in the retrospect when we call to mind that the restric- 
tions on trade between Ireland and England in the last century 
were much the same in their effect as those which the United 
States to-day impose on the trade of their citizens with all 
foreign countries, a policy not for revenue, but conceived, in 
the interest of protection. We can only express our regret 
that in the eighty-three years during which Ireland has had 
complete equality with England and Scotland as to trade, so 
little has been done in the three southern provinces to develop 
manufactures, and thus give diversity of employment to the 
people. 

We cannot escape the conclusion, therefore, from what we see 
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in the United States and in the towns and cities of England and 
Scotland, as well as in Ulster, that there are qualities in the 
Irish race that render them very much less fitted to carry on the 
practical business of life when they are by themselves than when 
they are intermingled with races wanting in the strong points of 
the Irish character, but possessed of those mechanicai and exe- 
cutive qualities in which the Irish are deficient. The age of 
misgovernment in Ireland, as in England and Scotland, has long 
since passed away, although in many important respects much 
of a progressive character has yet to be accomplished. We say 
nothing of the exceptional legislation at present in operation, 
as that is the necessary corrective of wild attempts at outrage, 
intimidation, murder, and revolution, which no civilized govern- 
ment can tolerate, whether in America or Europe. 

In the United States, with an unwisely liberal naturalization 
law, conferring all the rights of citizenship on aliens without a 
sufficiently long period of probation, there is a decided delicacy, 
now that the evil is so conspicuous, in bringing prominently 
forward the facts that show in a very marked degree the in- 
adaptability of the Irish for the responsibilities of the free indi- 
vidual life of the great Republic. No one can glance at the 
action of the Irish in American politics without seeing that 
they are as great a danger, ia proportion to their numbers, to 
the smooth working and to the stability of representative insti- 
tutions in the United States as the Irish in Ireland and in the 
towns of England and Scotland are to the harmony and the 
development of free and just institutions in the United Kingdom. 
When we see the shameless effrontery with which the Irish 
organize themselves for the purposes of despotic power in the 
large cities of the Union, when we witness the raw levies of 
Irish immigrants swearing falsely as to-time of residence so as to 
break through by perjury the too slender barriers that Americans 
have raised for their own political protection—when we have 
thrust upon us the glaring evidence that these Irish patriots, 
pretending to leave their own country because they are oppressed, 
immediately on their arrival in New York bend their patriotic 
steps towards those halls where the Irish vote is organized and 
manipulated, and range themselves under the banner of the 
most corrupt and unscrupulous party of politicians that ever 
disgraced the honour and thwarted the interests of a great and 
generous people, for the purpose of preying on American institu- 
tions and subordinating American interests to the selfish purposes 
of an oligarchy composed chiefly of foreigners,—we feel impelled 
to do Americans the justice denied to them at home, where there 
is a strong desire not to alienate the Irish vote by too plain 
speaking, of pointing out to them that the free and unfettered 
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patriot of the Irish vote is the greatest eneni 
liberty to be found on their soil.* 

Far be it from us to say that there is not an immense num- 
ber of Irishmen who have accepted the duties and responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship in perfect good faith, because it is 
notorious that such is the case. They have become the adopted 
sons of a new country, and their pride is to assimilate themselves 
with the people who have offered them a hopeful shelter and an 
unbounded prospect for the energies and the intelligence of 
themselves and their descendants, and they are only too thank- 
ful to have exchanged the narrow, cramped and over-populated 
island of their birth for the broad American continent where 
ages yet unborn will spread themselves in peace and plenty, and 
where the poor people crowded out of Europe will long continue 
to find a haven of rest, and an unclouded vista of new life and 
new possibilities. To those Irishmen and their descendants who 
have truly become Americans, and think and act in the line of 
American ideas, and who have mingled and intermarried with 
the neighbours who welcomed them, what greater subject for 
thankfulness than that they have found an appropriate field for 
intelligence and energies which in Ireland would have been wasted, 
if, indeed, they had ever been called forth? 

But the existence of the Irish vote organized as a separate 
institution apart from the American vote, and with totally dis- 
tinct objects for the Irish, is a warning that Americans have an 
Irish question on their soil much the same in its general charac- 
ter as the one we have here. And if the party of “ America for 
the Irish” were to become numerous enough, those who believe 
that America is for the Americans, and not for the Irish exclu- 
sively, would be under the necessity of abandoning their present 
indifference, and of organizing themselves into vigilance commit- 
tees in defence of liberty itself. The ordinary rights of American 
citizenship are not privilege enough for the Irish politicians. 
They will not be content with anything less than controlling the 
governments of American cities, and plundering the people who 
tolerate their vagaries. In Ireland we do not tolerate too many 
of such eccentricities, so that patriots of this type have to cross 
the Atlantic to find the opportunity of carrying out their bene- 
ficent intentions. 





* Ina late sponeh in New York, during the dynamite excitement in this 


country, General Grant referred in the language of displeasure, not to say 
disgust, common to the great majority of Americans, to the abuse of American 
soil and of American citizenship, by the Irish dynamite faction and their 
abettors in the Irish-American Land League, who advocate such atrocious 
acts against civilized people and civilized Governments as are a disgrace to 
humanity.' 


[Vol, CXX. No. CCXL.]—New Sznizs, Vol. LXIV. No. TI. bj 
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The instances that could be adduced to show the ungenerous- 
ness and impracticability of the Irish character are overwhelming 
in number, but we will select two as showing their tendencies in 
politics. A few months ago a vacancy occurred in the represen- 
tation of Newcastle in the House of Commons, and the Liberal 
committee of that city, in search of a candidate, invited Mr. John 
Morley, who stands in the very front rank with but few rivals in 
this country as a litterateur and writer on philosophical politics, 
Lately the editor of the Fortnightly Review, and for the last 
three years the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, which has been 
famous for its enlightened and uncompromising advocacy of 
justice to Ireland, in season and out of season, with the Gladstone 
Ministry and against them, we know of no single man, saving 
Mr. Gladstone, to whom the Irish party were, during the last 
three years, under such signal obligations as to Mr. Morley. It 
so happened that the Irish voters in Newcastle amounted to 
about 2,500, at least, so it was stated in the newspapers, though 
it is probably an over-estimate ; and it was further alleged, that 
before the election took place, a missive was sent from the Irish 
Parliamentary party in London, of whom Mr. Parnell is chair- 
man, notifying the Irish electors that they were to vote for 
Mr. Bruce, the Conservative candidate. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Morley was elected by a large majority in spite of the 
opposition of the Irish voters, of whom, there is no doubt, 
a large proportion went against him. This is a type of Irish 
action in the English and Scottish burghs, where so many of 
them have found high rates of wages and permanent homes. 
We have, therefore, in every large centre of population, a body 
of Irish politically unassimilated just as they are in the United 
States, always uncertain, never acting on any individual convic- 
tions, always voting together in obedience to outside dictation, a 
curse in national and often in local politics, as exercising their 
electoral privilege without personal responsibility or patriotic 
interest in the affairs of the country, the supposed existence of 
which was the chief claim to the extension of the burgh suffrage 
to householders. Can a free people be created and maintained 
out of individuals who have not the habits, instincts, or tenden- 
cies that lead to individual independence ? 

The other case that we have selected is that of the Irish vote 
in the House of Commons on the second reading of the Affirma- 
tion Bill of the last Session, which was rejected by a majority of 
three. This Bill—though drawn really in the interest of freedom 
and common-sense, and on the admission of Members of Parlia- 
ment permitting the substitution, not to Quakers only as at pre- 
sent, but to all of an affirmation of allegiance in place of an oath 
—would have had the effect of permitting Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
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his seat for the burgh of Northampton, for which he had been 
three times elected. Now Mr. Bradlaugh, however objectionable 
in the eyes of the majority of persons his views on religion may 
be, has always been an ardent supporter of all those Liberal 
measures for which the Irish members have so strenuously con- 
tended, and he is one of the successors of that long line of political 
soldiers who have fought the battle of civil and religious liberty 
in this country, to whom the Irish are under great obligations 
for the liberties they enjoy. But the patriotic Jrish members, of 
whom the Catholic portion owe even their right to sit in the 
House of Commons to the successful struggle of the Liberal party 
against the same influences as are now opposing Mr. Bradlaugh’s 


. right to sit, had so little of the freeman’s love of justice and 


equality, which is beyond all others the most striking political 
characteristic of Americans, that they voted unanimously against 
the Affirmation Bill in order that they might exclude ove of 
their most earnest and most uncompromising supporters. Not 
only that, but some of these fire-eating champions of justice were 
so carried away by the splendid triumph of intolerance, bigotry, 
and tyranny which seem second, if not indeed first, nature to 
them, that they threw up their hats in the air, and so miscon- 
ducted themselves in the House as to be publicly charged with 
gross indecency. Irish patriots are always for themselves, and 
generally to the exclusion and if necessary to the injury of every- 
body else. But the Liberal party of this country stand on a much 
higher platform ; they are unswerving in their policy of justice to 
Ireland, and their conduct would be regarded as infamous if they 
were not equally unswerving in their determination, so far as in 
them lies, to do justice to Mr. Bradlaugh. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore, if sincere Liberals find it 
difficult to preserve much feeling of respect for the Irish leaders ; 
and if they see in the acrobatic politics of Mr. Parnell and his 
frends, not only the action of irresponsible and impracticable 
men, but of men entirely wanting in sympathy with representa- 
tive institutions, altogether regardless of the rights of others, and 
especially dangerous to the growing democracy of this country, 
to whom the Irish are under the greatest obligations, in whom 
lies their only hope, but against whom they direct the most 
malignant hostility. These sentiments are not only those of the 
progressive classes here, they are exactly the views we have heard 
expressed by the most active-minded Americans in regard to the 
policy of the Irish-American politicians in the United States. 
The Irish leaders have no lot or part in the great progressive 
movement of the British Liberal party, or any generous ideas in 
the cause of humanity at large on either side of the Atlantic. 
Irishmen had but little sympathy with the patriotic efforts on the 
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Continent during the last thirty-five years, and they were bitterly 
opposed to Italian freedom and unity, much as those in the United 
States were hostile to the North and to American unity during 
the civil war, and strongly opposed to the emancipation of the 
negro. So that in listening to their patriotic outpourings, we 
must separate the greater part which is sound from the insigni- 
ficant fraction which may be sense ; and we must also distinguish 
the alleged atrocious grievances which are dragged up from the 
ancient history of the last and previous centuries, from the very 
moderate grievances of the present day which the Liberal party— 
the friends whom they oppose—are striving to redress. 

In 1882 a Bill was discussed in Congress and passed, and then 
made law by a two-thirds’ vote against the President’s veto, 
which practically prohibited further Chinese immigration into 
the United States. Under the circumstances President Arthur 
was right in vetoing the Bill, and Congress was right in passing 
it by a two-thirds’ vote, because it was a Bill involving a new 
principle of public policy, and it was for the representatives of 
the people, and not the President, to assume the responsibility 
of its adoption. It involved the greatest departure from the 
theory of American institutions that had taken place in the 
annals of the country; and although “delicate questions” were 
very skilfully avoided in the discussion, on the ground that pru- 
dence is generally better than valour, the two examples of the 
limits of American inclusiveness as to political rights which were 
before all men’s minds and which were present in all private con- 
versations, were the effect of the enfranchisement of the immi- 
grant Irish and of the negroes. Not a single word was heard of 
adverse criticism as to the enfranchisement of the immigrant 
English, Scotch, French, Germans, Italians or Scandinavians, nor 
of course against those Irish who have sunk their nationality and 
become for good and all American citizens. It is true that there 
were also strong reasons for the policy of the Bill offered by the 
classes in California engaged in manual labour and in manufac- 
tures; but the question was fought to a great extent on the 
political ground of the danger in a Republic of races that do not 
—— and of the desirability of their exclusion as a national 
policy. 

One Republican Senator, speaking in defence of the principle 
of the Bill, boldly proclaimed that the enfranchisement of the 
negro had proved a dismal failure in the Southern States, and 
was a menace to free institutions; but no one ventured to 
declare, though many thought it, that the creation of a distinct 
Trish political party for purely Irish objects was a defiance of 
American institutions, and showed not only that the number of 
Irish immigrants ought to have been limited long ago, but that 
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the policy of enfranchisement after five years’ residence, though 
perfectly wise as applied to the emigrants from every other 
country in Europe, had been a mistake as applied to the bulk of 
the Irish, however exemplary the conduct of the Irish minority 
had been. This is a question frequently in the minds of 
Americans, who are indignant at finding many of those whom 
they receive as patriots prove to be only vipers; yet it is one 
always avoided by the American press and by politicians in their 
public utterances, because it is too late to retrace their steps, and 
therefore it is wise not to throw into the arena of politics 
irritating subjects which could lead to nothing but trouble. We 
can sympathize with the American people when we see an Irish 
oligarchy mostly immigrants organized for plunder, prostituting 
the forms of American institutions to the basest and most 
corrupt purposes. All we can hope for is that the people of the 
United States will show that forbearance which the Liberal party 
in this country have so patiently exhibited, and are prepared to” 
exhibit, in dealing with the rule-or-ruin policy of Irish patriots. 

It is a strange commentary on the conduct of the Irish 
members, who are ambitious to guide the fortunes of the free 
and independent Irish Republic, that during the six years of 
Tory repression of Irish ideas and Tory refusal of Irish remedial 
legislation, they were mild as doves and comparatively silent in 
Parliament, because they knew that the Tories would strike with 
despotic severity and with exceptional laws ; but from the moment 
that the magnanimous and friendly Gladstone came into power 
with a Liberal following determined to do justice to the Irish 
tenants, the Irish members began a course of obstruction of 
remedial measures for Ireland, and of opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone and his Government, and caused an immense waste of 
time by all sorts of preposterous parliamentary manceuvres. 
They incited the excitable Irish people to such a degree against 
this friendly Government that there were perpetrated a long series 
of such wanton, cruel, and brutal outrages, and such murders and 
murderous assaults as were simply appalling, and a disgrace to 
any people pretending to civilized life. 

We do not say that Mr. Parnell and his ‘friends did not in 
some commendable way effect a great deal of good, because there 
can be no doubt that their agitation, in conjunction with the 
determined efforts of British Liberals, was indispensable to the 
success of Mr. Gladstone. But we do say that in presence of the 
greatest political friend Ireland ever possessed, and in presence 
of the most friendly House of Commons that ever dealt with 
Trish questions, the Irish members showed themselves to be 
irresponsible, ungenerous, impracticable and reckless. And one 
of the greatest difficulties in the path of democratic progress in 
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the United Kingdom and in the way of the efforts of active 
reformers, is to be found in the wild and inconsistent views and 
methods of Irish patriots which here, as in the United States, are 
altogether subversive of the liberty and equality of a free people. 
The Americans have refused citizenship to a few paltry Chinamen, 
and have prohibited their further immigration, thus departing 
from the all-embracing theory of democratic government till 
then triumphant, because the venality and unscrupulousness of 
the Irish and the negroes in politics compelled them to look to 
national self-preservation; and here the action of the Irish 
members and of a large body of their countrymen is in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the progressive amelioration of our 
institutions, because people in this country, even the most 
Radical, are not prepared for a glorious and patriotic deluge in 
Ireland. We may depend upon it the British Radical has the 
strongest feelings on the subject of national self-preservation, 
and he never will, even in the name of Irish patriotism, abandon 
the substance of British liberty for the fantastic will-o’-the-wisp 
of Irish anarchy. 

There are numerous remedies suggested for the poverty of the 
Irish tenants and people generally, and the three principal are 
peasant proprietorship, emigration, and the introduction of 
manufactures. In so far as these or any other remedies are 
feasible and can be furthered, it is certain that the Liberal party 
will do everything they can in reason for the benefit of Ireland. 
There is nothing easier than to offer suggestions in critical cir- 
cumstances, but here, as in the United States, it is one of the 
most difficult things to suggest some real method by which poor 
people can get more than they possess. So far as peasant. pro- 
prietorship is concerned, we have but little belief in its practica- 
bility in Ireland, although it is an alluring name, and its bene- 
ficent influence under other circumstances has been proclaimed 
by the most eminent economic authorities. 

In examining the question of peasant proprietorship it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the recommendations of the 
system by John Stuart Mill and others were made as an 
improvement on precarious tenure, no compensation for improve- 
ments, and excessive rents ; and, certainly, peasant proprietorship 
offers great advantages over such conditions. But the Liberal 
party have just given to Irish tenants fixity of tenure, fair rent 
by valuation of the Land Court, and power of sale of tenant- 
right, and those terms secured by positive enactment are much 
more satisfactory than peasant proprietorship. If a tenant is to 
become a peasant proprietor, he must have the margin of money 
necessary to secure the farm. Irresponsible politicians may 
exercise their ingenuity in devising schemes of annual payments 
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by which a tenant will become a landlord in twenty-five, or forty, 
or fifty or more years. But while it is easy to conjure with 
figures, it is exceedingly difficult to conjure with facts. There is 
no trouble in getting a formula for annuities that will convert on 
paper the Irish tenants into landlords in any number of years 
one pleases. Nor is there any difficulty in showing the Regent 
Street or. Broadway shopkeepers and warehousemen how, by 
paying a larger sum annually than they do now in rent, they 
may, in a given number of years, be owners and no longer tenants 
of the properties in which they carry on their business. But 
there is something wanting besides the formula, and that is, 
money; and manipulate figures as we may, no capitalist or 
public body would be wise in advancing on an Irish farm the 
full amount of its selling value, any more than a London Mort- 
gage Company or a New York Trust Company would advance 
on a Regent Street or a Broadway property the full amount of 
its selling value. 

The tenant converted into a peasant proprietor must pay more 
annually for perhaps fifty years—that is, far beyond the term of 
a working life—than he does now as a tenant; and therefore 
this farmer, who is so poor that we have had to change the Irish 
land laws to protect him, is expected to be rich enough not only 
to pay the fixed fair rent, but to pay an annual instalment in 
redemption of the price of his farm, so that whatever happens 
to the poor tenant who has undertaken to become a peasant pro- 
prietor, this at least we know, that he would be better off if he 
had no such annual instalment to pay. Then he must take not 
only the chances of good and bad harvests, but also a rise or fall 
in the value of the property itself. After having paid instalments 
for many years he will be in danger of a fall in land, wiping out 
the value of all that he has paid. 

If he is a tenant, on the other hand, he is adjudged to pay a 
fair rent calculated to yield perhaps three or four per cent. on 
the selling value of the land, and so long as he pays that, he 
cannot be dispossessed except for some reason deemed by the 
Court to be sufficient, and then only on receiving large compen- 
sation, amounting to seven years’ rent, if the rent is £30, or 
under. If through failure to pay his rent he is evicted, he can 
sell his tenant right to the landlord, ur to some other tenant. 
At the end of fifteen years the rent is subject to re-valuation 
either by the court or by consent, between landlord and tenant, 
so that these periodical re-valuations make him a permanent 
tenant at a rent which is re-adjusted every fifteen years, so as to 
be always fair and equitable in changing circumstances as to 
profit on cultivation. This system is very much preferable to 
peasant proprietorship, as it is practically proprietorship with no 
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possibility of eviction except for some unusual purpose which 
the Courts approve of, and which carries large compensation to 
the outgoing tenant, so long, that is to say, as the tenant pays a 
fair rent, which is equivalent to saying that the nominal land- 
lord holds a mortgage for the full value of the land ; and so long 
as the tenant pays about four per cent. interest or less, on this 
full value, he cannot be ejected. If the tenant were a proprietor, 
and had paid one-quarter of the purchase-money in cash, it is 
hardly too much to say, that the interest he would have to pay 
on a mortgage for the three-quarters would be greater in 
amount than the rent he now pays to the landlord for the hold- 
ing. It is almost unnecessary to remark that the danger of 
foreclosure of mortgage, and consequent loss of the holding 
would be much greater than the danger of eviction is now, 
because the tenant only pays a fair rent, whereas in most cases 
the interest on the mortgage would be excessive and ruinous. 
The result of establishing peasant proprietorship would be that 
the interest payable on mortgages would be far larger than the 
legal fair rent payable to the landlord, and we should ultimately 
be called on, in justice to Ireland, to pass an Irish Interest Act 
providing that the interest on mortgages of holdings must not 
exceed three-and-a-half or four per cent. Already we know 
that the local money-lender in Ireland is regarded as one of the 
curses of the country ; and deliberately to establish, or even en- 
courage, a system that would throw the tenants of Ireland from 
the system of the fair rents of the landlords into the extortionate 
and relentless grasp of the local usurers, would indeed be an act 
of extraordinary folly. We have already given the Irish tenants 
practical proprietorship without any payment, and with interest 
at a very low rate in the form of rent; and as these are by far 
the most favourable terms of occupancy for a poor people that 
have yet been devised, peasant proprietorship is altogether un- 
desirable because an easier, more protitable and more appropriate 
system has already been introduced. 

The next remedy suggested is emigration, and this is generally 
regarded as offering more grounds for hope than any of the other 
suggestions. By adopting a very extensive system of emigration, 
a great deal of present good might be done ; although it is diffi- 
cult to find remedies that are not accompanied by great draw- 
backs. Those most willing and anxious to emigrate from poor 
surroundings are generally those who, on account of their 
superior intelligence, energy, and ambition, are most needed at 
home. But to withdraw population from the more crowded 
districts would undoubtedly be a great service both to those who 
go and to those who stay, and it would have the very important 
advantage of enabling insufficient holdings to be added to, and 
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thus of helping to bring about a condition of comfort and content- 
ment among the peasantry. But if the departure of large numbers 
should have the result of only again stimulating the increase of 
population, then in a few brief years there would be a recurrence 
of all the present evils. If it could be rendered certain that an 
extensive system of emigration would, by diminishing the 
excessive numbers, bring about a higher degree of permanent 
comfort and a higher standard of living among the Irish people, 
which they would not permit themselves to sink below, then 
hardly any expenditure by the Government that might be 
necessary to carry out such an emigration scheme would be too 
great. 

But it would be unwise to expect that even emigration will 
achieve very marked results where such a vast change has to be 
effected. The danger is that with a people who have for so long 
endured such a low and poverty-stricken scale of living with 
comparative equanimity, the temptation when they are better 
off to so increase in numbers as gradually to relapse into their 
former wretchedness, will be too great for them to resist. A 
man may change his trade or his religion, but to expect that 
millions of people are going completely to change their character, 
would be an extremely sanguine forecast. No race that ever 
lived could suddenly take the fullest advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of rising to a higher condition of social life, though 
selected individuals might, and the Irish temperament is one of 
those least likely to be kept at a high degree of tension in new 
circumstances, even if the peasantry were once raised toa greater 
degree of comfort. But it is right that no reasonable means of 
increasing their present or permanent welfare should be left 
untried, and therefore emigration should be undertaken by the 
Government. If it does not effect all the good we could wish, it 
will at least produce considerable amelioration in the condition 


of the people.* 





* Nothing could more clearly show the virulent animus and the utterly 
irresponsible character of the Irish politicians in the United States than the 
late visit to President Arthur of a deputation from the Irish American Land 
ry headed by Mr. Sullivan, of Chicago, its President, to urge upon him 
the danger to Americans and their institutions of the arrival at New York or 
Boston of a few pauper emigrants from Ireland. Not the American people 
born on the soil, not the poor American mechanic or labourer who might look 
askance at the flooding of the labour market on which he depended for his 
daily bread, had any complaint to make, any ungenerous or unsympathetic 
feeling for the poor Irish glad to find their way to a land of hope; but the 
leader of the organized Irish patriots in the United States and some of his 
followers rushed from Chicago to Washington in hot haste, not to denounce 
the dynamite ruffians, not to urge precautions against corruption and fraud, 
but to insist that the power of the United States Government should be 
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The next suggestion of a remedy is of the investment of Eng- 
lish capital in manufacturing in Ireland, and in the drainage and 
reclamation of bogs and swamps. This would be very desirable 
as a means of employing labour and of diversifying industry. 
But what Englishman or Scotchman with his capital safely in 
this country would care to remove it to the three Southern 
Provinces of Ireland, with a very doubtful prospect of profit, 
when he reads almost daily in the press the speeches of the Irish 
leaders, breathing out threatenings and denunciations against 
the British people, and inciting the Irish populace, on whose 
co-operation and labour British capitalists would have to depend, 
to hatred and to confiscation? What Northerner, in the days of 
the Ku Klux and the Bulldozers would have deliberately trans- 
ferred his capital from his northern stronghold to districts in which 
these lawless hordes were a law unto themselves, and a terror to 
the people within their reach? We very much regret that 
manufactures do not exist to any extent in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught; but in the present lawlessness and unfriendli- 
ness of the people, there is no possible inducement for manufac- 
turers to betake themselves to these provinces. We have already 
referred to the great manufacturing activity of Ulster, where 
there is a more thrifty, seli-reliant, and energetic population, 
with a large infusion of Protestants ; but we see no hope of a 
similar state of things in the other provinces, which are almost 
altogether Roman Catholic, so long as the popular ideal of 
government is anarchy ; their ideal of security, lawlessness and 
intimidation ; their ideal of liberty, despotism by the small 
clique to whom they give unlimited and irresponsible power, and 
whose advice, often misguiding and dangerous, they implicitly 
follow. Capital will not flow either from England or the United 
States to Ireland so long as there is no peace, no security, and 
no stability in the Irish people themselves ; but if the time ever 
comes when the Irish leaders are wise men, and the people are 





invoked to send back to Ireland about twenty of his own poor countrymen 
and countrywomen, whose independence in the United States could in all 
probability have been secured by the gift of the amount of money that it cost 
to take that deputation from Chicago to the White House and back. No 
wonder the Irish in Canada were at a loss to understand the motive for such 
inhuman conduct against their own race, whom they pretend to be anxious to 
assist and to raise to comfort and independence. ‘This is but a poor augury 
for the treatment that the Irish people would receive at the hands of the 
leaders of the Irish Republic if such a thing were possible, which happily for 
them it is not. President Arthur has the gift of exceeding good sense, and as 
long as he is in office it is safe to say the American Government will do nothing 
unjust, unfriendly, or undignified; and few men in America are more likely 
than he to take such ebullitions of spite and rage with calmness, and equa- 
nimity, and to rate them at their true value. 
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willing to abandon political turbulence and welcome industrious 
capitalists, there will be some hope of henefit to the people from 
this source. 

Frequently the cry goes forth that the Irish Republic is at 
hand, and many are carried away by the giamour of a name 
which they regard as identified with a sort of millennial institu- 
tion. Amongst the Irish in the United States the delusion is 
even more general than in Ireland, because as they are not 
willing to mingle on equal terms with the rest of the world, and 
as they are not numerous enough to secede and set up on 
American soil the free and independent Irish Republic, they are 
anxious for the time when that invincible institution shall be 
established on the soil of Ireland. And in the imaginative 
ardour of hope they hold enthusiastic meetings and pass resolu- 
tions of undying hatred to England and Scotland, and stipulate 
for the early establishment of their republic in Ireland, because 
there are at least a hundred Irish-Americans waiting to offer 
themselves from patriotic motives for the presidency of the Irish 
Republic, and probably twenty thousand more whose ambition 
does not go beyond the position of a Cabinet Minister, or 
General, or Admiral, or Ambassador, or Judge, and if these are 
filled up, then of tide-waiter or constable. But the Irish here 
are also dreaming of seals and red-tape, and drafts on the Bank 
of the Irish Republic, and official dignities, and are not likely to 
give way even to the trained politicians of Tammany Hall. 

In spite of the ridicule with which Americans are wont, in 
private and sometimes in public, to treat the extravagant pre- 
tensions of Irish patriotism, they have, no doubt, a decided 
liking for anything that bears the name Republic, and for this 
reason they have a sort of indefinite floating belief that there 
might be something good even in an Irish republic. We quite 
understand the charm to the American ear of the talismanic word 
Republic. But there is something more important than names: 
there are the things that the names represent ; and though the 
name of the Irish Republic may bring up mental foreshadowings 
of some sort of beneficent institution, a consideration of what it 
would really be, will show that it could hardly fail to prove the 
greatest calamity that ever overtook a generous though mis- 
guided people. Let Americans imagine what would be the 
result of the city of New York being placed under the sole 
government of ‘l'ammany and Irving Halls, so that the “ Irish 
idea” should be absolutely supreme. Why, the prospect of such 
a thing would be regarded with alarm and horror. If the sup- 
position were to be made that the inhabitants of Brooklyn were for 
some cause or other to carry on the city government of New York, 
there would be no such fear and trembling, because, although, of 
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course, New Yorkers prefer to manage their own affairs them- 
selves, yet they have ample confidence in the decency, common- 
sense, and conscientiousness of the American people, and they 
would trust the inhabitants of Brooklyn and, we daresay, those 
of London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, under circumstances in which 
they would utterly distrust the Irish-American politicians. 

In New York the Irish have no special grievances against the 
American inhabitants except the one for which the Irish vote is 
specially organized—namely, that Americans are so unkind as 
not to give the Irish patriots all the public offices. Yet we 
have never heard a single defence of the conduct of the Irish 
organized vote, and we have rarely heard this important subject 
referred to without a wish being expressed that this method of 
systematically perverting the procedure of democratic govern- 
ment could be swept away. A republic with universal suffrage 
is in American estimation a very good thing ; but is the repub- 
licanism of the Irish in New York and other large cities, and 
the universal suffrage as concentrated to be bought and sold 
in the Irish vote, a republicanism or universal suffrage that can 
be regarded by Americans with approving eyes? 

It cannot be concealed that the preponderating opinion regard- 
ing the Irish, arrived at with due deliberation by Americans after 
seeing their conduct under the most hopeful and most favourable 
circumstances in the United States, is that they are deficient in 
the qualities requisite for a republican form of government, and 
in appreciation of public rights aud duties; and that they are 
sadly wanting in that sentiment of justice essential to freemen 
by which each guarantees his own rights by respecting the rights 
of others. Their narrowing tendency to clanship for exclusive and 
selfish political purposes, and the readiness with which they place 
themselves. and their votes at the beck and call of some leader 
without judging of his acts or his motives, and without any 
regard whatever to the general welfare, are fatal to the existence 
of the conditions out of which democratic institutions spring. 
Liberty exists in Ireland not in consequence of any self-govern- 
ing qualities in the people, but because the British Government, 
in all circumstances, and at all hazards, maintains law and order. 
Liberty exists in New York and the other large cities of the 
Union, not by the co-operation of the mass of the Irish voters, 
but in spite of their worst machinations in the abuse of the forms 
of republicanism to selfish and unpatriotic purposes, which, if 
they could be effected, would lead to the subversion of liberty 
itself. 

Yet some Americans, though we have met but few of this 
class, have been so carried away by Irish rhetoric, that they are 
anxious for the establishment of the Irish Republic. They expect 
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to see Ireland regenerated by the waving of green flags and by 
brass bands playing Irish patriotic airs. If they could only see 
the name of the Irish Republic on the map of the green isle, 
then they think liberty, peace and prosperity would be assured. 
But it would be an irretrievable misfortune for the Irish people. 
There are no elements among the poorer people out of which to 
form a republic in the agricultural provinces of Leinster, Con- 
naught and Munster, and the middle classes and the wealthier 
classes would be uncompromisingly opposed to it; while the 
people of Ulster will never be foolish enough to cut themselves 
off from connection with a great empire, from participation in a 
great trade, from being citizens of the greatest commercial 
country in the world, with all its advantages, in order to be the 
denizens of a small, poor and insignificant Republic of five 
millions of people, half a million of whom ought to emigrate 
for the benefit of the rest. The history of the Irish Republic, 
even if it could be founded—which, however, we regard as 
utterly impossible—would be confiscation, intimidation, terror, 
assassination, civil war, and in twelve months or less the 
British Government stepping in at the callof humanity. If New 
York has no confidence in the honesty of purpose or in the 
political methods of the Irish political voters to whom it has 
extended a friendly welcome, where they ought to appear to 
the very greatest advantage in the midst of a Republican people, 
what can we expect the political leaders to do in Ireland with 
a poor, ignorant and helpless peasantry ? 

Americans are justly proud that their magnificent domain has 
been the chosen refuge of the social exiles of Europe, those who 
believed that their labour and talents could there bring greater 
prosperity and happiness than in the overcrowded countries of 
the old world. But amid all the diverse races that have betaken 
themselves to that land of hope, there is but one that has not 
assimiiated itself under the banner of American political citizen- 
ship, but one that has abused the rights and duties of hospitality, 
but one that has set up an organization for the purpose of 
counteracting the free play of republican institutions, but one 
that has organized systematic fraudulent: naturalization and 
systematic fraudulent repetition of votes in different districts, but 
one race that has done everything in its power to gain its own 
exclusive and selfish ends at the expense of the great American 
people ; and it is for the politicians of that one race that some 
Americans are ignorantly and thoughtlessly claiming the right to 
form an independent Irish Republic, where they may carry out at 
the expense of a large body of poor, ignorant. and industrious 
Irishmen who are quietly pursuing the even tenor of their way, 
much as the great mass of Americans are doing in their own 
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country, the same course of destructive and despotic policy, and 
of unscrupulous attacks on free institutions as the political leaders 
of the same race have done and are now doing in the United 
States. 

We have said there are no elements in Ireland out of which a 
Republic with any pretensions to stability or durability could be 
formed. We cannot regard the present erratic Irish leaders and 
their unreasoning and irresponsible followers as fit material out of 
which areal Republic could be created, even if we were convinced 
that they were a majority in Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. 
The party of progress in England and Scotland are willing to 
support the Irish people in all reasonable legislation. But we 
have ample notice that the aim of the Irish leaders is to find in 
an Irish Republic the opportunity for a policy of intimidation, 
outrage, confiscation, and revenge, and we are bound at all 
hazards to avert any such danger. This is the deliberately 
expressed policy of the Irish leaders, both here and in the 
United States, of which they have given us abundant warning, 
because they like to take all mankind into their confidence. 

Perhaps Americans sometimes overlook the principles on 
which even their own government is founded. Politics is a 
practical art, at least in the domain of legislation, and it is 
customary to deal with political questions as they arise. The 
American Republic is based upon the principle that the majority 
of the electors must everywhere rule. This is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the democratic system. But questions will arise as to 
the interpretation of this republican principle, and strangely 
enough it has, in the United States, been subjected to a tremen- 
dous test. In 1861 the Southern States formed themselves into 
the Southern Confederacy, and proclaimed their independence 
of the other States of the Union, on the ground that in accord- 
ance with democratic principles each State had sovereign rights 
by which it was independent of every other State and of the 
United States Government, and that the majority of the 
citizens of each State were therefore at liberty to act in their 
sovereign capacity. In pursuance of these assumed paramount 
rights the Confederacy adopted a flag, issued money, levied 
taxes and customs duties, and performed other acts of sovereign 
prerogative. Although many Southerners were opposed to 
secession, and still more were opposed to war, no one doubted 
that the ‘majority of the people in the seceded States were in 
favour of secession and of the Confederacy. 

The question then came up as to whether the Northern and 
Western States should accept the decision of the majority of the 
Southern people, and recognize the independent status of the 
Southern Confederacy, and it was decided to deny the doctrine of 
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State sovereignty, and to oppose the wishes of the majority of the 
Southern people as involving the dismemberment of the Republic. 
The Constitution of the United States, promulgated when the 
then existing States contained only about three millions of 
people, distinctly provided for State sovereignty; but in 1861, 
when the Union comprised thirty-one and a half millions of 
people, of whom twenty-seven millions were whites, a higher law 
was called into being, that, namely, of the preservation of the 
unity and indivisibility of the American Republic. It is true 
that the passions, prejudices, convictions, and interests that 
clustered around the institution of slavery gave birth to a form 
of social life and of civilization incompatible with the civiliza- 
tion of the North and West. The South felt itself perpetually 
menaced in its special institution by the other States, which were 
hostile to slavery and earnestly engaged iu efforts to oppose its 
spread and effect its abolition. In the single Federation there 
were two antagonistic bases of society and of politics, in two 
distinct geographical divisions, and never were two separate 
nations more fiercely arrayed against each other, or, seemingly, 
more utterly irreconcilable than the North and the South. 

The Southern States did not separate for the mere purpose of 
having an independent government, but to protect against the 
most manifest danger that institution of slavery which they had 
inherited, with which all their interests were bound up, and in 
which their wealth in great measure consisted, and moreover that 
institution which was consecrated in their minds not only by the 
traditions of their country but by the fiat of the United States 
Constitution. Yet in spite of the Constitution, in spite of the 
opinions and interests of nine millions of white Southern people, 
in spite of American law, in spite of the republican principle of 
the will of the majority, the Northern and Western and Pacific 
States practically set all these aside, and proclaimed the prin- 
ciple that the preservation of the Union was paramount to all 
other considerations. The Republic could only be rent in twain 
if the whole power of the North and West proved insufficient 
to maintain it. The people of the North would not tolerate the 
idea of a slave confederacy on their borders, hostile and aggres- 
sive, which would inevitably lead to endless disputes and 
troubles, and to wars subversive of both progress and liberty, 
while it would dispel that dream of national greatness which had 
always been one of the favourite themes of American patriotism. 

We need not recall the terrible struggle that ensued, that 
tremendous war in which slavery perished for ever, and the 
doctrine of State sovereignty received a crushing defeat ; but 
while we draw a veil over this inevitable conflict as one of the 
saddest pages in human history and the most mournful in the 
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annals of civilized nations, we have at least the gratification of 
feeling that the great American Republic was preserved, and we 
believe that a generation has arisen in the South who feel thank- 
ful that the great cause of fratricidal strife has been removed 
from their midst for all time. 

The people of the British Islands cannot tread in the path of 
a greater or more illustrious example. They are willing to do 
justice, and more than justice, to the people of Ireland. There is 
no institution like slavery to interfere with a united and har- 
monious policy ; butit will never be tolerated by the democracy 
of England and Scotland, and certainly never by the aristocracy, 
that an independent Republic or any other separate form of 
Government shall be set up in Ireland to suit the views of 
two and a half millions of people, even if so many, out of a 
nation of thirty-five millions. Even if the Irish leaders were 
the wisest of men, even if their institutions were totally different, 
as was the case in the Southern States, we should even then 
consider as the Northern States did, the unity of the kingdom 
as altogether paramount. If they were wise men they would 
not wish an independent Irish Republic, because they would 
see in the growing democratic power a security for justice, if 
that is the real object at which they are aiming, and in 


England and Scotland and the wide range of the outer British 
Empire, embracing nearly three hundred millions of people, one 
of the most magnificent fields for the labour, the intelligence, and 
the talents of an increasing and comparatively poor people.* 





* Since this article was written, our attention has been called to a volume 
of 470 pages on the “ Irish Question,” written by an American author after a 
a most exhaustive examination on the spot, and after hearing the views of the 
sen of the Irish political leaders. We extract from the English reprint 
the following passages, as we believe they exhibit the only conclusion at which 
an impartial and comprehensive mind can arrive—namely, that even from the 
American point of view the English and Scottish Liberals are the true friends 
of Ireland :— 

“The reforms that the English Liberal Party have already brought about, 
revolutionizing in many respects the old order of things, the promises of further 
changes in the direction of giving the people larger rights and liberties, the 
extension of the right to vote, the reform in the grand jury system and in 
county government, the changes that will break up the great feudal estates 
and abolish the laws that have kept the land in the hands of a small class, the 
well-known design of Mr. Gladstone to extend and enlarge the powers of local 
governments, and the general tendency among the Liberals to favour reform 
and progress in every direction will suggest, I think, to most Americans the 
conclusion that the English Liberals are, after all, the true friends of Ireland, 
and much more likely to promote the objects that the masses of the people 
desire, and that are needed for the peace and prosperity of Ireland, than the 
Conservatives. Would it not be far wiser for the Trish party in Parliament to 
support the Liberal party earnestly and fairly in its efforts to promote these 
n> nae than to hinder and embarrass it, and so delay business as to excite the 
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What a misfortune, what an injury it would be to permit an 
independent Republic to be set up, and thus cut off the Irish 
people from British citizenship, from those numerous careers at 
home and abroad in every walk of life, in which the Irish find 
that ample and remunerative occupation which does not exist in 
Ireland, and which cannot be in any extensive degree created in 
that country ! Asevery one knows, the Irish swarm in the great 
towns and cities, and are found everywhere welcomed and suc- 
cessful at the bar, in the press and literature, in art and science, 
in the civil services, in commerce, both here and in all our depen- 
dencies. What does not Ireland owe, and how much more may 
it not owe in the future, to the fact that her sons are citizens of 
a great empire in which every career from the highest to the 
lowest is open to them ? 

What sort of a figure would even a New England Republic pre- 
sent if its sons were debarred from the citizenship of the United 
States? The people of Scotland who send fifty-one Liberal 
members to the House of Commons to support Mr. Gladstone 
and only nine Conservatives, and are thus far in advance of 
England, though not of Wales, in the Jiberality of their opinions, 
might be thought to have much stronger reasons for setting up 
an independent legislature than the Irish have. The Scotch won 
and preserved free institutions because they had the qualities 
that enabled them to do s0, in spite of their immediate proximity 
to a rich and powerful neighbour not always friendly, and they 
are deprived of legislation that an independent Scottish Parlia- 
ment would undoubtedly grant because of the less liberal and 
less progressive English members, and also because of the 
obstructive tactics of Mr. Parnell and his friends; but does any 
sane man suppose that the Scottish people could be persuaded 
into having even forced upon them such a fanciful absurdity as 
an independent Scottish Republic? 

But the Irish people, that is those of the three Roman Catholic 
Provinces, never having really won for themselves free institu- 





indignation of the English people, hinder conciliatory measures, and create a 
demand for such rules of procedure in the House of Commons as seriously 
endanger the rights of free discussion and the privileges of minorities in repre- 
sentative legislatures ? Under the old system of land tenure the tenants 
Were accustomed, sometimes with reason, to attribute their misfortunes and 
hardships to the landlords. Under the more favourable provisions of the new 
laws the fault will generally be with themselves rather than with the landlords, 
if they are not more prosperous The old passions and prejudices, the 
hatreds and distrusts, will {not ?] die ina day. Designing men will, forgenerations 
to come, be able to profit from them, for the advancement of their own per- 
sonal and political ends, regardless of the welfare of the people.’—The Irish 
Question, by Professor David Bennett King (of Lafayette College, U.S.) 
London, 1882, pp. 316-318. 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]—New Senrizs, Vol. LXIV. No. II. Z 
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tions, and having much less capacity for self-government than 
the Scotch, are anxious to find in some high-sounding catch- 
word a solution of difficulties which are well-nigh insoluble, and 
which their seclusion under an Irish Republic would only increase 
and intensify. If the Irish are badly off now with the whole 
field of an enormous empire in which to pursue their fortunes, 
what would they be as separately a poor people ina poor country 
depending on themselves and their own island or rather on the 
three poor provinces, for Ulster will never sacrifice the substance 
of British citizenship for the shadowy scarecrow of Irish Republi- 
canism? It is difficult for the rising and irresistible democracy 
of this country to have any sympathy with the impracticable and 
irresponsible ideas of the Irish leaders. The party of progress 
cannot change the climate of Ireland so that its foggy and wet 
days will give place to the sunshine of California; they cannot 
keep the population of Ireland from increasing to excess; they 
are not responsible for the cultivation of crops on land that 
is only fit for pasturage, nor for the existence of bogs and barren 
land, or the occurrence of bad harvests; they are not re- 
sponsible for the agrarian outrages for which the only remedy in 
Treland, as in the United States, is something akin to martial law ; 
but as their power increases year by year, they become more and 
more responsible for wise legislation to meet Irish needs, and 
they will assuredly be responsible that no attempt at an Irish Re- 
public shall ever isolate Ireland and make the people more help- 
less than they are at present, or place in a part of a neighbouring 
island a hostile and revengeful Government of a faction. The 
British Radicals have strongly supported the principle in regard 
to Irish affairs that a policy of strict justice is the only effective 
remedy ; but here, as in America, in time of danger or disturbance, 
force is the only immediate resource so long as unscrupulous and 
irresponsible politicians dangle before the eyes of an imaginative 
people hopes of an Irish Republic which will no more be tolerated 
by the British democracy than the Southern Confederacy was by 
the democracy of the Northern and Western States. The people 
of the British Islands are gradually drawing nearer to the people 
of the United States, because we are gradually increasing popular 
liberties in this country; and as the democracy of England, 
Scotland, and the North of Ireland sympathized with the 
assertion of the principle of the indivisibility of the American 
Republic, they confidently look across the Atlantic for encourage- 
ment in their earnest efforts to do justice to Ireland and to 
maintain the indivisibility of the United Kingdom. 
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1. Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. Edited by the 
Viscountess ENFIELD. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1883. 


2. My Reminiscences. By Lord RonaLtp Gower, F.S.A., a 
Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. Two volumes. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 


\ ELL has it been said, “ This is a day of memoirs, confes- 
sions, autobiographies, apologias,” and it might have been 
said even more of diaries and reminiscences. To that very full 
department of the literature of our day these two books are, at 
the time we write, the latest additions. We notice them 
together because they form—not without many and con- 
siderable breaks—a history for the last fifty years of our 
political and still more of our social life. The earliest leaf from 
Henry Greville’s diary is that of June 25, 1832; the latest 
is that of September 17, 1852. Lord Ronald Gower’s reminis- 
cences extend from his early boyhood—he was born in August, 
1845—up to the present time. Satisfactorily to review Lady 
Enfield’s publication is impossible. The selections from the 
diary are preceded by the briefest of prefaces. The volume is 
not divided into chapters ; it has neither table of contents nor 
index ; the unhappy reviewer, therefore, is driven either to the 
labour of making an index for himself, or to trust to his memory. 
Some few men, Dr. Arnold was one memorable instance, Lord 
Justice Knight-Bruce another, possess the power of recollecting 
not only particular passages in a book, but the pages where they 
are to be found, and their exact position on the page. Wanting 
this power, the searcher for particular “leaves” in this diary will 
find it to be what Carlyle described as “an uncounted handful of 
needles to be collected from an unmeasured coutinent of hay.” 
Henry Greville was a younger brother of Charles Greville, 
whose memoirs are known to all the world. There was yet 
another brother, Algernon, who for thirty-four years was private 
secretary to the Duke of Wellington ; he must have had as great 
(perhaps greater) means of knowing men and events as either 
of his brothers. Whether he kept a diary or journal we know 
not; but we have not hitherto seen or heard announced the 
publication of any such work. When Henry Greville was born we 


are not told by Lady Enfield ; and we are left to infer his death 
Z2 
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from her speaking of him as “her late uncle.” Judging by 
Charles Greville’s age,* we imagine that Henry was about thirty 
at the date of the first extract from his journal. Lord Ronald 
Gowert met him in July, 1868 ; he therefore survived his brother 
. Charles at least three years.~ In December, 1834, the Duke of 
Wellington, during his then monopoly of the Government, ap- 
pointed Henry a précis writer at the Foreign Office. (“ Leaves,” 
&c.,p. 47.) In the April following he received from the Duke a 
diplomatic appointment in Paris ; we cannot determine whether 
it was the post of Attaché or of Secretary to the Embassy (p. 55). 
In September, 1846, we find him again in England, and appa- 
rently no longer engaged in diplomacy, nor does he seem to have 
returned to it; and towards the conclusion of the volume we find 
that he held some office at Court, which required his attendance 
on the Queen at the opening and proroguing of Parliament ; 
this, he says, was “the only one Court function it amused him 
to perform.”§ His character is thus sketched by his niece :— 


“Those who knew him well will acknowledge the truth of my 
description when I say that his temperament was so happy and cheer- 
ful that it surrounded him with pleasant associations, making his life, 
on the whole, a joyous one, full of interest, and full of sympathy for 
all with whom he came in contact. He had an extensive acquaintance 
with foreign society, and should these journals be read by any of those 
who enjoyed his intimacy, whether at home or abroad, they will, I 
doubt not, recognize many characteristic traits of one who was a 
warm and faithful friend as well as a most pleasant and agreeable com- 
panion.” || 

According to Lord Ronald Gower, whom we shall find remark- 
ably free-spoken, “acerbity” was a characteristic of Charles 
Greville ; “frivolity” of Henry.4{ Charles Greville’s friends 
appear to have spoken of him very frankly. Lady Granville, 
describing Hodgson, Byron’s friend, said, “ He is like Charles 
Greville, only good.”** Henry Greville’s diaries were left to Lady 
Enfield with the intention that she should publish them when 
she thought fit. They are not, we are told by her, intended as 
rivals to the memoirs of the eldest brother. 

“This work,” continues Lady Enfield, “‘ cannot aspire to the depth 


of thought, the carefulness of style, the pungency of satire, which 
characterized the journals of my uncle, Charles Greville. As a lite- 





* He was born April 2, 1794. Preface to the Greville “ Memoirs,” p. 10. 
Conf. reference to H. Greville’s Oxford days, “ Leaves,” &c. p. 431. 
+ “Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 314. 
t Charles Greville died Jan. 18,1865. Preface to the Greville “ Memoirs,” 
1). 
Pei Leaves,” &c., pp. 319, 392. || Preface, p. 6. 
‘* Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 90. ** “ Leaves,” &., p. 6, 
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rary composition they are doubtless inferior to these; but still I venture 
to think and hope that in this volume there will be found something to 
amuse and to interest, with little or nothing to wound the most sensi- 
tive feelings,”* 


The two brothers composed and revised their journals in a very 
different spirit. We find this entry in Henry’s diary :— 


“In the evening went to the Granvilles, where I found Charles 
reading his journal aloud, and we discussed what was and what was 
not worth recording in a diary. When I am writing my journal I 
generally feel that what will be hereafter most amusing is generally 
that which had best not be recorded; and then, what is important to- 
day is trite to morrow. We live so fast” (p. 371).¢ 


In another place he says, “I find it next to impossible to keep 
a journal in London, the great events are so great, and the little 
ones so trivial” (p.343). Charles Greville always contemplated 
the possibility that after he was gone his journal would be read, 
and he adds, “I regard with alarm and dislike the notion of 
it containing matters about myself, which nobody will care to 
know.”t While alarmed about himself, he was, we suspect, 
careless and indifferent as to anybody else. 

Henry Greville was devoted to private theatricals and to music. 
“ His musical parties,” so the editor tells us, ‘‘ were very charming 
in every way, and, being himself a thorough connoisseur in music, 
he attracted around him the best artists of the day. Mario, in 
particular, was one of his most intimate friends’ (p. 334). 
The most interesting portion of this volume is the diarist’s 
reminiscences of Talleyrand, with whom, in the closing years of 
the Prince’s life, he was very intimate, and whom he describes 
“as a very kind old man.” On the first page we read that Louis 
Philippe wanted to have Talleyrand at the head of the Govern- 
ment, but he felt “it was not suited to him, owing to his age and 
‘son ignorance sur la Nouvelle France,’ ‘les mceurs et habitudes’ 
of those who played conspicuous parts in the Chambers ; that he 
was not fit to ‘conduire une Assemblé,’ and felt that he could be 
of more use as ambassador in England than in any other 
capacity” (p. 1). In the autumn of 1834; Greville paid the 
Prince a visit at his chateau of Valencay, “well situated on an 
eminence, commanding an extensive view and surrounded by a 
deep moat, and having terraces lined with orange trees. The 
forest is charming, of great extent, with large broad alleys cut 
for driving aud hunting” (“ Leaves,” p. 20). Life in a French 
country-house half a century ago is thus described :—“ The day 





* Preface, p. 5. t+ Under date Nov. 21, 1850. 
t Preface to Greville’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” p. 7. 
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begins with ‘déjetiner a la fourchette’ at half-past eleven, after 
which the company adjourn to the salon and converse unti! two 
o’clock, when the promenades begin. Dine at half-past five, and 
go to bed at any hour; but the early dinner hour makes the 
evening interminable, and the disposition of the furniture in the 
drawing-room is not favourable to society.” One of the old 
statesman’s customswas remarkable. “The Prince is uncommonly 
well, and seems as happy as possible, ‘au sein de sa famille.’ 
Every evening at nine o’clock (the entry in the diary is for 
October 12) he drives for an hour, and on his return plays his 
rubber of whist until eleven o'clock, when the post arrives from 
Paris” (pp. 20, 21). Many of Talleyrand’s anecdotes and terse 
witty sayings are recorded. We select afew specimens. Referring 
to the horrors of the first French Revolution, “ En bien,” said the 
Prince, “soyez sur que si la République venait, elle nous 
rapporterait de pareils événements, car les elemens existent 
toujours.” We, who saw Paris in the power of the Commune, 
saw also the fulfilment of this prophecy. 


“The Prince was very proud of a definition he had made of 
*L’Amour.’ ‘L’amour est une realité dans le domaine de l’imagination.’ 
Lady Clanricarde disputed the justesse of the definition, for love was 
not a reality. He would not give in, and said his definition was a much 
truer one than that of Scudery-- 

‘ L’amour est je ne scais quoi, 
Qui vient de je ne scais ou 
Qui finit, je ne scais comment.’ 


“*He made me laugh very much by a story against Narbonne, who 
was anything but amusing. One day he and the Prince were driving 
together on the Pont Neuf, and M. de Narbonne was particularly tire- 
some, when suddenly they saw a man, who was walking along, yawn 
violently, upon which Talleyrand said to M. de Narbonne, ‘Ne 
parlez donc pas si haut en nous entend,’ ‘Les ignorans n’approchent pas 
tout a’ fait de la vérité; les scavans vont souvent au dela,’ was one of 
his sayings (p. 22). Another was ‘S’appuyer sur les bayonettes est 
trés bien mais non pas de s’y asseoir’”’ (p. 406). 


Of the Lady Holland, whose eccentricities are chronicled by 
Macaulay* and by Charles Greville, Talleyrand said what in the 
opinion of Henry Greville was true of her :— 


“Eile place une assertion, ‘et sa preuve est son secret. Elle jette 
de propos mais elle ne développe pas. Elle fait semblant de tout 
scavoir, car cela lui donne de |’importance, et quand elle ne sgait pas, 
elle invente, et la méchanceté vient de fausses nouvelles,’ and this was 
why so many ill-natured stories were traced to Holland House” (p. 23). 





* See Macaulay’s description of Talleyrand at Holland House: “ Tre- 
velyan’s Life,” vol, i. pp. 231-2. 
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Those who have been amused with the lately republished 
memoirs of Madame d’Abranteés, will be sorry to read that 


“Talleyrand said the greater part of her ‘ Memoires’ were false: ‘Il 
n’y apas méme jusque’a l’année de son marriage qui fut vraie.’ ‘ Ah, 
said Madame de Dino, ‘ c’est ce qu’il y a de plus excusable.’ The whole 
time she (Madame de Dino) belonged to the Empress’s household, she 
never saw Madame D’Abrantés at Court but once; the Emperor could 
not endure her, and he only suffered her to be presented to the Empress 
after Junot’s death, and from regard tohis memory. ‘Talleyrand said 
she was very pretty,* avait assez d’esprit, but although she travailloit 
ses memoitres, elle ne les ecrivait pas; but they were written by two men 
who gained a livelihood by the trade, ‘Elle étoit,’ said Talleyrand, 
‘ce qu’on appelle un mauvais sujet’” (p. 24). 


At a dinner at Lady Clanricarde’s, Greville met, among other 
guests, Talleyrand and Brougham. Of Brougham, he says “ that 
he talked without ceasing. His French is very bad.’ Else- 
where we are told of Brougham: “Somebody was comparing 
his manners, the other day, with those of Dupin,t who is rather 
in the same style,” and some one remarked that “Dupin, ‘ ne sait 
pas les convenances de la bonne compagnie; Lord Brougham 
les brave’” (p. 123). At this dinner, 


“ Brougham and Talleyrand talked of Mr. Fox. Talleyrand said he 
had known him intimately. ‘Quw il etoit la meilleure personne du 
monde, ecrivoit—des plus charmantes lettres, et parloit Frangais a 
merveille. Il disoit toujours qu iil le parloit mieux qu'il ne 
Yentendoit.’ His favourite study was Madame de Sévigné. One day 
Talleyrand saw a volume of her letters lying amongst all the classical 
authors, ancient and modern, in Fox’s room; and on Talleyrand 
expressing his surprise at finding her in such exalted company, Fox 
said: ‘Mais comment donc? Elle contient les plus parfaits modéles 
dans tous les genres d’eloquence.’ Those were his words. Brougham 
expressed his surprise, and asked Talleyrand if he admired Madame de 
Sévigné. ‘ Pardi je crois bien,’ he said. Brougham said Fox was very 
fond of Macchiavelli, and he constantly read him. Talleyrand asked 
if Fox had not been ‘trés occupé de Madame Siddons.’ ‘Oh, que 
non,’ said Brougham, ‘je ne congois pas comment ou pourroit l’étre : 
on seroit tout aussi bién occupé de la mer que de Madame Siddons. 
Elle étoit trop grande dans son genre pour inspirer de l'amour, La 
Compagne des Indes, par example, pourrait oser l’aimer rien moins 
que cela” (p. 46). 


This idea will remind our readers of Sydney Smith’s exclama- 
tion on hearing of the intended marriage of a very stout friend : 
“Marry her ! ” What, all of her? It is impossible ; you might 





* Henry Greville describes her in 1834 as a “ brown-looking old hag,” 
38. 


t The eminent member of the French Bar. 
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walk round her, or read the Riot Act over her and disperse her ; 
but marry all of her it is impossible.” 

It is well known that Talleyrand on his deathbed was, pro 
forma, at least, reconciled to the Church ; of this fact Mr. Greville 
gives a full narrative, which it is interesting to compare and 
contrast with another account just published, and emanating from 
another and a very different source. M. Ernest Renan in his 
“ Recollections of my Youth,” relates— 


“that about the month of April, 1838, M. de Talleyrand feeling his 
end draw near, thought it necessary to act a last lie in accordance with 
human prejudices, and he resolved to be reconciled in appearance to 
a Church whose truth, once acknowledged by him, convicted him of 
sacrilege and of dishonour. ‘Thisticklish job could best be performed, 
not by a staid priest of the old Gallican school, who might have 
insisted upon a categorical retraction of: errors, upon his making 
amends, and upon his doing penance, not by a young Ultramontane 
of the new school, against whom M, de Talleyrand would have been 
very prejudiced, but by a priest who was a man of the world, well 
read, very little of a philosopher, nothing of a theologian, and upon 
those terms with the ancient classes which alone give the Gospel 
occasional access to circles for which it is not suited. Abbé Dupan- 
loup,* already well-known for his success at the Catechism of the 
Assumption among a public which set more store by elegant phrases 
than by doctrine, was just the man to play an innocent part in the 
comedy which simple souls would regard as an edifying act of grace. 
His intimacy with the Duchesse de Dino, and especially with her 
daughter, whose religious education he had conducted, the favour in 
which he was held by M. de Quélen (Archbishop of Paris), and the 
patronage which, from the outset of his career, had been accorded to 
him by the Faubourg St. Germain, all concurred to fit him for a work 
which required more worldly tact than theology, and in which both 
earth and heaven were to be fooled.” 

“Tt is said that M. de Talleyrand, remarking a certain hesitation on 
the part of the priest who was about to convert him, ejaculated, ‘ This 
young man does not know his business.’ If he really did make this 
remark, he was very much mistaken ; never was a priest better up in 
his calling than this young man. The aged statesman, resolved not to 
erase his past until the very last hour, met all the entreaties made to 
him with a sullen ‘not yet.’ The Sto ad ostium et pulso had to be 
brought into play with great tact, a fainting fit, or a sudden accelera- 
tion in the progress of the death agony would be fatal, and too much 
importunity might bring out a ‘No,’ which would upset the plans so 
skilfully laid. Upon the morning of May 17, which was the day of 
his death, nothing was yet signed. Catholics, as is well known, attach 
very great importance to the moment of death. If future rewards 





* Afterwards the well-kaown Bishop of Orleans. He died in 1878. He 
was the Bishop Wilberforce of French society. 
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and punishments have any real existence, it is evident they must be 
proportioned to a whole life of virtue or of vice. But the Catholic 
does not look at it in this light, and an edifying deathbed makes up 
for all other things. Salvation is left to the chances of the eleventh 
hour. Time pressed, and it was resolved to play a bold game. 
M. Dupanloup was waiting in the next room, and he sent the 
winsome daughter of the Duchesse de Dino, of whom Talleyrand was 
always so fond, to ask if he might come in. The answer for a wonder 
was in the affirmative, and the priest spent several minutes with him, 
bringing out from the sick room a paper signed Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand Perigord, Prince de Benevent.” 

“There was joy, if not in heaven, at all events in the Catholic 
world of the Faubourgs St. Germain and St. Honoré. The credit of 
this victory was ascribed, in the main, to the female grace which had 
succeeded in getting round the aged Prince, and inducing him to 
retract the whole of his revolutionary past, but some of it went to the 
youthful ecclesiastic, who had displayed so much tact in bringing to a 
satisfactory conclusion, a project in which it was so easy to fail. 
M. Dupanloup was from that day one of the first of French priests.”* 


This is Mr. Greville’s version of the story :— 


“The Prince’s family had of course been most anxious to avoid any 
religious scandale; and Madame de Dino, foreseeing that in the 
common course of events his death could not be far distant, had 
endeavoured by degrees to reconcile him with the Church. She had 
consequently much encouraged the visits of the Abbé Dupanloup, a 
clever man, and her daughter Pauline’s confessor, and it seems that 
some little time ago Talleyrand had composed a letter to the Pope se 
mettant en regle with the Church, and asking His Holiness forgiveness 
for the two offences of which he had been guilty against its authority : 
his marriage, and (as I understood) his having appointed constitutional 
bishops. When he was evidently dying, Madame de Dino was very 
anxious that he should see the Abbé, and desired Pauline to tell him 
he was there and wished to be admitted to him. ‘Pourquoi?’ said the 
Prince, ‘Il voudroit vous parler de moi mon oncle,’ she answered, and 
upon this he consented, and the Abbé was with him for some time, and 
upon his leaving him, Talleyrand said, loud enough to be heard by all 
present, ‘M. |’Abbé, votre visite m’a rendu trés heureux.’ This took 
place on the Wednesday, and it was then proposed to him that the 
letters which he had written to the Pope should be read over to him 
for his signature, to which he at once consented, and so much had he 
all his faculties, that he observed that a phrase had been omitted. 
He then expressed a desire that these letters should be antedated to 
the day previous to that on which he had pronounced his discourse at 
the Academy ; but upon this being objected to he at once gave way. 

* “ Recollections of my Youth,” by Ernest Renan, p. 145. M. Renan was 
a pupil in the Petty Seminary of Saint Nicholas du Chardonnet, and training 
for the priesthood. M. Dupanloup was Superior of the Seminary, Cont. 
Article on M. Renan in our present number. 
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These letters were taken at once to the Archbishop of Paris, who 
delegated full powers to the Abbé to give the Prince absolution, and to 
say that he was sure these letters would give great satisfaction to the 
Pope, and ‘que quant a lui, il donnerait, volontiers sa vie pour celle 
du Prince,’ The Prince replied, ‘ Remerciez, M. l’Archevéque, et dites 
lui que sa vie est bien plus precieuse que la mienne, et que je désire 
quelle lui soit longtemps conservée; la mienne est finie.”’ It was then 
proposed to him to take the sacrament, but he said ‘Je suis fatigue ; 
je le ferai demain ’ cing heures; d’ailleurs il a toujours été mon 
principe de ne me jamais presser, et je suis toujours.arrive & tems.’” 
(pp. 125, 26). 

He, therefore, to the last, acted on his maxim—the reverse of 
the one usually received—“ never do that to-day which you can 
put off till to-morrow.” The circumstances of political life he 
used to cay varied so much from day to day, that if a Minister 
attempted to be in advance of his work he would generally find 
he had wasted his time. Accordingly, at five he took the sacra- 
ment, at eight o’clock the King and Madame Adelaide* arrived. 
On seeing the King he was at first agitated, but, soon recovering, 
said :— 

‘¢ Ce’st un insigne honneur que la Roi fait a ma maison.’ He then 
presented to the King by name his three physicians and his valet de 
chambre, and then said, ‘les autres personnes ont l’honneur d’étre 
connues de votre Majesté.’ ‘This was very curious at such a moment, 
and reminds one of the etiquette of the time of Louis XIV. The 
King remained a very short time, and soon after the Prince sent for the 
daughter of Madame de Talleyrand (Charlotte), who was to ‘faire sa 
premiére communion,’ yesterday, and he gave her a watch, saying to her, 
‘Si je vais la haut. Je prierai Dieu pour vous!’ and then pointing to 
her, said, ‘ Voild le commence-de la vie and voici la fin; singulier 
rapprochement.’ After this he spoke but little, desired to be placed 
on a chair, and gave no signs of consciousness from one o’clock to 
a quarter to four, when he died” (pp. 126, 27). 


Such were the last moments of one whom Mr. Greville truly 
described as almost the last specimen of a “Grand Seigneur de 
la Vieille Cour.” His farewell remark to Mademoiselle de 
Talleyrand supports M. Renan’s judgment on the sincerity of his 
reconciliation to the Church. Of Louis Philippe, Mr. Greville 
relates several interesting anecdotes, the most curious being 
one told him in 1846 by Mr. Sneyd, who heard it so far back as 
1819, from the Lady Bute of that day. Mr. Sneyd, we learn 
from Lord Ronald Gower “had been a great courtier when he 
was a boy at Eton. His parents lived at Windsor when his 
father was attached to the Court. George III. had given him a 
Latin grammar, and he was quite an ardent admirer of that 





Louis Philippe and his sister. 
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monarch,* He was, in Greville’s opinion, “one of the most 
available members of society in a country-house. He knows 
everything, and has a very apt memory, and withal much fun 
and drollery ;’ he frequently amused Greville “ with droll and 
dramatic stories of the Hollands, Lord Bathurst and others” 
(“ Leaves,” &c., pp. 9-154). 

“When Louis Philippe was an émigré here, he lived almost 
entirely at Luton, and even received a pension from Lord Bute 
of £500 per annum. One day at Luton, Louis Philippe was 
walking up and down the library while Lady Bute was writing. 
It was at the time when Napoleon was at the zenith of his fame 
and glory. Louis Philippe said to Lady Bute, ‘Do you know, 
Lady Bute, I believe that in one respect you don’t treat me like all 
my other friends?’ ‘How is that?’ asked Lady Bute. ‘Why,’ he 
replied, ‘ you tell others of their faults, but you never allude to mine. 
I wish you would do so!’ ‘ The task is not a very pleasant one,’ she 
replied. ‘ However, since you wish it, I will say frankly to you that, 
considering the darkness of your prospects, you are’-—‘I know what 
you are going to say’—he interrupted her by saying. ‘ You think I am 
ambitious! Well, it is quite true—it is plus fort que mot; and at this 
very time, when there is not a gleam of hope of my being restored to 
my own possessions, and to the position I have a claim to, you will say 
it is madness; but I have a rooted conviction thatI shall one day live 
to be King of France’”’ (pp. 156, 7). 

The late Lady Granville had an interview with Louis Philippe 
shortly after his arrival in England in 1848. He told her every- 
thing relating to his flight, and said :— 

“¢Ta question avait été considérée dans toutes ses phases ;’ that he 
had asked Guizot whether, supposing it were necessary, he would 
advise the order to be given to the troops to fire upon the National 
Guard, and that Guizot had replied, ‘Non, sire; je ne veux pas 
finir comme Polignac.’. . . 

“*¢ Quant a la France’, the ex-king said, ‘je m’en lave les mains. 
Ils ne veuillent pas de Nemours car cela serait dans l’ordre. Ils 
veuillent Ze Sourd (meaning the Prince de Joinville), Quiils le 
prennent donc; ce ne serait point un bonheur pour lui, mais peut étre 
un avantage pour la famille.’ He added, ‘that his reign had lasted 
eighteen years, and Guizot’s Ministry eight, which was too long for 
them, and they were now anxious for a change’ ” (p. 238). 

_ This no doubt is the temper of modern Frenchmen, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say of modern Parisians. At the 
beginning of 1870, a friend of ours asked a Parisian shopkeeper, 
“What is your objection to the Emperor?” “Oh, he has been 
here so long,” was the reply. Louis Philippe told Mr. Greville’s 
mother, “he certainly had not been aware how much depended 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 196. 
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on himself individualiy in France, or that this ‘ bouleversement 
total’ could have occurred by his abdication” (p. 244). This 
may only be an instance of his habitual ivsincerity.* 

We have this story of a former celebrity in the Parisian 
theatrical world—Mademoiselle Mars, who was trés méchante, 
had spoken of the Royal Gardes du Corps as 


“Ces canailles de garde du corps,’ which, they hearing, very 
foolishly sent one of their officers on the following morning to demand 
an apology. She was in bed when he arrived, but her maid 
went into the room to announce him, leaving the door open, when 
Mademoiselle Mars said :—‘ Qu’est ce que c’est?’? ‘Madame c’est un 
des officiers de la garde du corps qui desire vous parler.’ ‘ Dites lui,’ 
she said, ‘que Mars a rien a faire avec les gardes du corps” 
(‘‘ Leaves,” p. 71). 


At Chatsworth, in 1832, Mr. Greville saw for the first time the 
present Queen. 


“ She appears,” is the entry in his diary, “gay and intelligent, and 
her manner is both childlike and royal I sat next to the 
Baroness Lehzen, who assured me that the princess was a delightful 
child, not at all shy, fond of music and drawing, and has a great facility 
for learning modern languages. ... . The princess sang with a nice 
little clear true voice.”t 


The old Duke of Wellington is presented to us in a melancholy 
aspect. Speaking of the Duke’s passion in the last years of his 
life for exhibiting himself, Greville says, “he goes to every 
lighted candle.” The Duke accompanied the Queen when she 
visited Manchester, “and was received,” says Greville, “ with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, notwithstanding which my sister had 
to nudge him constantly to keep him awake, both going and 
coming hack, and with very small success.” The editor adds, in 
a note, “he opened his eyes and obediently made his well-known 
salutation—two fingers to the brim of his hat” (pp. 390-398). 

We have a glimpse of two of our great men of letters. 
“March 2, 1849: Dined with the Ashburtons, and amongst 
others met Carlyle, the author, whom I had never seen 
before. He talks the broadest Scotch, and appears to have coarse 
manners, but he might be amusing perhaps at times” (p. 322). 
Dining at Holland House, amongst the guests he met Macaulay. 
“Macaulay,” he says, “has been at Holland House collecting 








* Vide Sir John Bowring’s “ Recollections,” p. 137; and Senior’s “ Con- 
versations,” vol. i. pp. 9-127. 

+ “ Leaves,” pp. 8,9. ‘The Baroness Lehzen was the Princess’s governess. 
After the Princess ascended the throne the Baroness acted as the Queen’s 
private secretary. 
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matter for his history. He was very silent to-day.’"* “The 
flashes of silence,’ as Lord Carlisle remarked, came much 
more frequently than when Charles Greville used to meet 
Macaulay at Holland House. Of Guizot, Mr. Greville says, “I 
don’t think his society very agreeable. He has not enough of 
the ‘give and take’ in his conversation ; ‘il debite, et ne cause 
pas.” He adds that “ Guizot praised Macaulay’s History greatly, 
and rejoiced that justice should be done to the character of that 
great man William III., and on whom he pronounced a warm 
panegyric.” Of another great scholar of an earlier day Greville 
tells this story, on the authority of the third Marquis of Lans- 
downe :—* Lord Lansdowne having heard that Porson got drunk 
every night, determined one evening from curiosity to sit him 
out. When Porson had drunk all that the bottles contained, 
and when all the guests had risen, he walked deliberately round 
the table, and poured out the dregs of all the bottles, which he 
swallowed, and then, descrying in a corner of the room a large 
tankard of small beer, he took it up and gulped down a large 
draught, which done, he said to Lord Lansdowne : 


‘When port and sherry are all spent 
Then is small beer most excellent.” —(“ Leaves,” p. 395). 


In reference to the storm raised by what was called “The 
Papal Aggression,” we find the following entry: “ Ashleyt 
amused us by saying he had asked Shiel} what he thought would 
be the effect of all this popish affair, to which Shiel replied, ‘ It 
don’t much matter what I think, but if you would like to know 
what Father Ligo thinks, I can tell you he is d ning 
Wiseman by bell, book, and candle.’ John Ashley said of his 
brother that, “next to a religious ceremony, the most solemn 
thing he knew was shaking hands with Ashley” (“Leaves,” p. 375). 

We close our extracts with an entry relating to the first Derby 
administration :—“ March 8, 1852: The new Ministry has given 
rise to a volley of jokes. Disraeli is particularly the subject of 
this pleasantry, and it is mostly of a biblical nature. Somebody 
complained that he was ignorant of finance. ‘Never mind,’ was 
the reply, ‘Exodus comes before Numbers.’ ' Another person.. 
was chaffing Lady Colchester, a sister of Lord Ellenborough, 
uvon the Government being designated ‘ Benjanvin’s mess,’ to 
which she replied, ‘Jf he gives us Joseph's corn it will be all 
we want’” (p. 417). 





* Quoted in Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 324 and note. 

t The present Earl of Shaftesbury. 

+ Or Sheil, as, according to a writer in the Swturday Review, May 26, 
1883, the name should be spelt. 
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We turn now to Lord Ronald Gower. With the frankness 
which is one of the charms of his book, he tells us his reason for 
ublishing his “ Reminiscences.” ‘‘ Once upon a time,” he says, 
“an Italian nobleman built himself a funereal monument. On 
being asked why he did not leave the care of this work to his 
relatives after his death, he replied that he had little confidence 
in their taking the trouble or going to the expense of doing so.”* 
“A creeing with this Italian,” he therefore determined to publish 
these “ Reminiscences” during his life. He justifies their publi- 
cation in the motto on his title-page : “ All men are interested in 
any man if he will speak the facts of his life for them; his 
authentic experiences which correspond as face to face to that of 
all other sons of Adam.” No author’s name is attached to this 
motto; we therefore attribute its authorship to Lord Ronald 
himself. We do not dispute the proposition, but when a man’s 
experiences are so diversified as are those of Lord Ronald Gower, 
he may far more confidently than most men hope that his 
“ Reminiscences” will not prove entirely “ without interest to the 
general reader.” 
The reader who does not find in these volumes something to 
please and interest him, must indeed be hard to please and 
interest. Is he interested in social life? Here he will find the 


experiences of one who, as successively the son and brother of 
one of our most powerful Dukes, is familiar with the very 


highest of our social circles. If the reader is interested in Par- 
liamentary life, here he has the experience of one who was in 
two Parliaments a Member of the House of Commons, an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Gladstone, and one of the dearest friends of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Is the reader interested in art? He will find 
here descriptions and criticisms of the principal works of art in 
this country and on the Continent, by one who was “ born literally 
in an art palace” (vol. i. p. 1), possesses hereditary artistic tastes 
which he has sedulously cultivated, and who, although as 
with characteristic frankness he admits, “as a painter he was a 
decided failure” (p. 379), is a sculptor of no mean repute. Does 
the reader prefer travel and adventure? He will find here the 
experiences of one who was a friend of Garibaldi, a witness of 
some scenes in the Italian War of 1866, and of others in 
the Franco-German War, and in Paris during the reign of the 
Commune, of one who has been in the United States, in 
China and Japan, and in Australia. In addition to the attrac- 
tion of these multifariously diversified experiences, the book 
possesses the charm inseparable from the free spoken utterances 





* Vol. i. preface. 
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of a mind more than ordinarily intelligent, cultivated and 
amiable. 

We are told that the late Bishop Dupanloup often said “ that 
a man’s worth is to be measured by the respect he pays to his 
mother.”* If this be so, and for ourselves we assent to the state- 
ment, in point of worth, Lord Ronald will bear comparison with 
any man. His mother Harriet, wife of the second Duke of 
Sutherland, one of the most amiable of her sex, whom in person 
Lord Ronald so closely resembled, that when they were walking 
together in Paris through the Palais Royal, a lady passing said 
to her companion, “ Voila, une mére et un fils qui se ressemblent 
comme deux gouttes d’eau” (vol. i. p. 216), was the object not 
only of his respect, but of his deepest affection, which finds 
expression in almost every page where he mentions her. Of 
all her sons he was her most constant companion. A year after 
her death he wrote in his diary, “I have lost what really made 
life worth living ; there was always the knowledge that she would 
enter into whatever one did or felt. Whether in sorrow or in 
joy, her sympathy was always near, always ready even in the 
most trivial matters.” For several successive years he spent the 
anniversary of her death alone at Trentham, the family seat 
where she died ; and writing, nearly twenty years after her loss, 
he reiterates the conviction that “after her death existence 
seemed to me a blank, and life lost for ever what makes life 
most precious and worth having.’+ “A good Liberal,” Lord 
Ronald tells us, “among the gilded youth of the present day, is 
as rare as a dull American or a witty Scot” (vol. ii. 327). He 
himself is a singularly good specimen of this unfortunately rare 
animal, Recording his taking his seat in the House of Com- 
mons in 1867, he notes :— 

“My uncle, Charles Howard, and my cousin F. L. Gower,{ intro- 

duced me into that august chamber. I could not have been between 
two stouter Liberals 
and have been Liberal—not in the Radical, but in the Whig sense of 
that comprehensive term. Now that aristo-Liberals vote often -with 
Conservatives, it is worth remembering, that in the year 1862, and 
half a dozen succeeding years this was rare” (vol. i. 278). 
Whig though he be, he yet speaks of aristocratic customs and 
institutions, if not in a Radical, in a very sensible but cynical, 
if not contemptuous tone. Referring to the time when his family 
became the “ Leveson-Gowers,” as they are commonly called, he 
says— 





* “ Recollections of my Youth,” by Ernest Renan, p. 157. 

t Vol. i. p. 324. Conf. p. 318. 

3 Respectively M.P.’s for one of the Divisions of Cumberland and for 
min. 
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“T have always disliked the practice of bearing double-barreled 
names, thinking that one is enough for an individual ; when, as in my 
case, the Christian name is added to the surname, it seems to me an 
additional reason for keeping to one family name and discarding the 
others, Surely, to be addressed by five names, besides a title, is an 
absurdity only fit for a Spanish or Portuguese princeling, and, be it 
said without offence, I have often found the people that love a long 
leash of names are generally easily described by a word of a single 
syllable. One family, and one Christian name is enough for me at all 
events” (p. 7\)). 


Speaking of his descent from Thomas Gower, “Serjeant 
painter” to Queen Elizabeth, be quotes the legend on the portrait 
of this worthy at Milton House. It runs thus :— 


“‘¢ Though youthful ways did me intyse from armes and vertue,’ &., 
he had recourse ‘ to pensils trade,’ a trade which he appears to have 
esteemed as more worthy than pride of ancestry, and he points his 
moral by introducing at the top of his likeness his coat of arms, placed 
in a balance, which is far outweighed by a compass. Agreeing entirely 
with my artist ancestor, that Art and Science are far nobler objects 
of pursuit than pride of pedigree, I have copied his device for a book 
plate.”* 


Probably many younger sons of dukes hold with Lord Ronald 
the opinion we now transcribe, but few, if any, have the moral 
courage to avow it :— 


“Karly in August I went to Inverary to assist at Lorne’st coming 
of age. I had entered my twenty-first year on the second of that 
month, but younger sons, as is well known, do not come of age—they 
only become one-and-twenty ; but of course the eldest son of a duke’s 
coming of age is quite a different thing, and must be attended with 
much ceremony, great expense as a rule, and general rejoicings, as if 
he had gained a victory or distinguished himself greatly by his being 
presumably the son of his father, and the inheritor of his wealth, 
estate, and ailments” (p. 251). 


Lord Ronald, if he does not hold, inclines to the opinion of 
Mr. Bright, “That a house of hereditary legislation cannot be a 
permanent institution in a free country.”t Describing the old 
family seat of the Gowers—Dunrobin—he mentions that 


“‘ The walls of the outer hall are emblazoned with the coats of arms 
of the House of Sutherland and its alliances There are vacant 
spaces for the cognizances of unborn dukes and duchesses. On seeing 
these places John Bright inquired, with good-humoured sarcasm, 
whether the family really imagined it likely that these vacant spaces 





* Vol. i. p. 68, This device will be found on the title-page of the book. 
+ His nephew the Marquis of Lorne. 
+ Speech at Manchester, Dec. 10, 1858. 
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would be filled. Who, indeed (is Lord Ronald’s comment), can tell 
whether dukes and duchesses coats of arms and coronets will exist in 
the land two or three generations hence ?” (vol. i. p. 48). 


Here is his opinion of our gilded youth. Referring to his 
efforts to make himself a painter, he writes :— 

“On my return to Castle Howard, in order to finish a work I would 
have done well not to have begun, I worked harder than ever, nine 
hours a day! Mark this, gilded youth! Probably the gilded youth 
will think me the greater fool of the two, as the labour, I have con- 
fessed, ended in failure; but it proves that one who might have led . 
the same easy, useless, frivolous, aimless life, thought it better to bury 
himself down in an old house in Yorkshire and work as few of the 
pocrest of clerks and attorneys do or can” (vol. ii. p. 91). 


This reference to the powers and habits of work of attorneys 
and their clerks is unhappy. Lord Ronald does not know the 
classes to whom he refers ; not that we mean to disparage Lord 
Ronald’s industry or his genius, taking genius in its usual 
acceptation as denoting a great capacity for taking pains. Of 
both his industry and his genius there is abundant evidence 
throughout this book. We attribute in a great degree his 
breadth and liberality of opinion and feeling, so unusual in men 
of his birth and position, to the fact that his education was: not 
of the usual contracted kind common to his class—Eton or 
Harrow first, and one of the Universities afterwards, and at 
school or college associating only with members of their own 
class. From his earliest years he was carefully educated at 
home by masters mainly foreign. He attended lectures at the 
Edinburgh academy. He then became, with other English 
boys, an inmate in the family of a Swiss pastor at Colovrex, “a 
delightful village about seven miles from Geneva, on the Swiss 
side of the lake.” This pastor, M. Eymar, was a good type of 
an aged Calvinistic clergyman, too kind and large-hearted to be 
bigoted, “but ful] of pride and zest for his religion and of the 
traditions of the Church of Geneva.” The impressions made 
upon Lord Ronald by Switzerland he thus records: “Had I a 
son I should certainly send him to Switzerland, even if he 
learned nothing there, for the beauty of its scenery and the 
delight of living near the Alps and among its highly-educated 
and generous people, would be in itself a liberal and generous 
education. Youth in Switzerland may be, under favourable 
circumstances, a foretaste of heaven” (vol. i. p. 154, 55). 

In the following year he joined his Scotch nephews at Eton. 
“Few men,” he says, “acknowledge that they disliked the public 
school they were at, however much they may have done so. 
Fewer do so if they were at Eton.” But with his usual moral 

[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]—New Sertzs, Vol. LAIV. No. II. AA 
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courage he adds: “For several reasons I look back to my 
Eton days as the least happy of my boyhood.” At that time 
a boy, if he were only tolerably well grounded in Latin and Greek 
grammar, could easily get through the work expected of him at 
Eton, and he was allowed to forget—supposing him ever to have 
had any such knowledge—what he might before have learned 
of modern languages, history, &c.; but although Lord Ronald 
had acquired a smattering of knowledge of various kinds, he 
was ill-crounded even in the rudiments of grammar, and igno- 
rant of even the little Latin that much younger boys at Eton 
had acquired. Hence, after a short stay, a little over a year, he 
left Eton without any feeling of regret (vol. i. pp. 145-147). 
After another sojourn at Colovrex, and with a clergyman at 
Colchester, who undertook to prepare him for the University, in 
‘January, 1865, he went into residence as a Fellow Commoner 
‘at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“The only difference,” he explains, “ between Fellow Commoners and 
others was that the former had the privilege of retaining the hideous 
chimney-pot hat, and of not wearing the college cap; of wearing a long 
loose dressing-gown of blue serge trimmed with silver lace, that would 
have become a Jack-in-the-green, instead of a plain black one— 
N.B. The gown cost eleven guineas, so much the better for the 
tailor—and of dining in hall at the upper table.” 


We rejoice with Lord Ronald that these Gentlemen Com- 
moners no longer exist at Trinity. Such a distinction, however 
much dons, tutors, and tailors might profit by it, could in no way 
be profitable to the undergraduates. “ Poor blue and silver 
gowns,” adds Lord Ronald, “ you have all long since passed into 
that limbo where all the gorgeous dresses end, from those of a 
field-marshal to the pantomimic clown, and from the King’s 
coronation robe to the harlequin’s blue and silver spangles’ 
(vol. i. pp. 200, 1). 

The University career of Lord Ronald was not distinguished. 
He confesses: “I did little work, nor did 1 try to take a 
degree” (vol. i. p. 275.) Like his uncle, the late Earl of Carlisle, 
he had a taste for amateur acting, and he was more successful at 
the “ A.D.C., the famous Academical Dramatic Club,” than in 
the Senate House (vol. i. 204, 209, 221). The comparative 
estimate of our much-vaunted Public Schools with our Univer- 
sities made by so independent a thinker is noteworthy :— 


“ Had I a son 1 should think thrice before sending him to an English 
public school, and he certainly should not go to Eton or Harrow; but 
I should feel, did he not go to one of the great English Universities, 
that he had missed the happiest days of his youth. Nothing in after- 
life, however successful or happy that after-life may be, can come up 
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to the happiness of being at Oxford or Cambridge... There,for the 
first time, a man finds himself his own master, able to choose amongst 
his fellow-collegians those whose characters and tastes agree with his 
own. School friendships are but myths, lightly made and lightly lost, 
but at college are made some of the friendships, even attachments, 
which endure for life. Although the greatest friendship I ever felt 
for another.dated long after my college days were gone, it was there 
that commenced first the deep lasting friendships of early manhood, 
often stronger and more enduring than the vicious or virtuous alli- 
ances generally formed in later life” (vol. i. pp. 275, 76). 


His last term in Cambridge had arrived. It became needful 
that he should choose his future career. He thus analyses the 
difficulties in the way of fixing his choice :— 


“This choice of a profession is not an easy matter when, as a rule, 
the church, the army, the bar, or the diplomatic service are almost the 
only four professions open to a young fellow with a ‘handle to his 
name.’ It was not then the fashion for younger sons of peers to 
become City clerks, or for younger sons of dukes to be stockbrokers or 
bankers. The church did not attract me, Perhaps, had I been born 
a century earlier and in the pale of the Church of Rome, I might have 
aspired to become a cardinal with artistic tastes, with a palace in Rome 
full of art treasures; but even the possibility of being raised to the 
Bench of Bishops in the House of Lords never filled my mind with 
anything approaching enthusiasm. Besides, a bishop is expected to 
be the husband of one wife, and even then the idea of matrimony was 
far from my mind. The army, I often thought, I could have liked; 
but it was against my mother’s wish that a third son of hers should 
enter into it. She had lost one in it, and that was enough, and too much. 
For the bar I had no more inclination than the church. Thus there 
remained but one profession open to me—the diplomatic service” 


(vol. i. pp. 272-73). 


He, therefore, was drifting into the Foreign Office when an 
unexpected opening was made for him. From time whereof 
“the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” the Parlia- 
mentary representation of the county of Sutherland has been, 
and still is, an appanage of the House of Gower. The seat 
was, in 1867, filled by Sir David Dundas, a veteran Whig poli- 
tician, who had been Solicitor-General and Judge-Advocate- 
General under the Russell Administration. Lord Ronald may 
have failed as a painter in oils, but there are many who will at 
once see that he is a powerful painter in ink from his descrip- 
tion of Sir David :— 


“Of a fine presence and with a somewhat pompous manner. ... - 
His features recalled the portraits of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, the 
wisest looking man of his generation. He had the same o’er-beetling 
eyebrows, that gave a look of severity as well as of profound wisdom 

AA2 
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to his countenance. He dressed in the fashion of 1830, wearing a 
very high collar and gills, which mounted up to his cheekbones,” 


Sir David was well on in years, and tired of law and politics, 
preferred his books to either. He sent for Lord Ronald, told 
him he contemplated resigning his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and that his wish was that Lord Ronald should succeed 
him (vol. i. pp. 273, 74). Lord Palmerston, in view of the General 
Election of 1865, had urged the Duchess to agree to Lord 
Ronald’s elder brother standing for North Staffordshire in the 
Liberal interest. 

“The duke,”* he said, “ objected that his brother is young; but I 
told him that six months in the House of Commons would go further 
to form a young man than two ordinary years rolled over his head 
(vol. i. p. 214). Lord Palmerston agreed with Lord Monmouth— A 
man should be in Parliament early. There is 4 sort of stiffness about 
every man, no matter what may be his talents, who enters Parliament 
late in life.’”t 

Lord Ronald agrees with both noble lords. Writing at the 
close of his first Session he says :—‘ Short as my time there has 
been, it has made me feel more conscious of many defects, and 
gives me greater admiration for the qualities of others. I echo 
Lord Palmerston’s remark : ‘ That six months passed in the House 
give more experience than two years passed out of it’” (vol. i. p. 
285). Sir David’s wish was fulfilled, and in his stead Lord Ronald, 
then in his twenty-second year, was returned member for Suther- 
landshire. We cannot find any trace that the electors were 
seriously consulted about the change of the person, who in their 
name was to sit and vote in the House of Commons, but there 
was a mock canvass. Lord Ronald’s account of it is amus- 
ing :— 

“My canvassing, if such an expression can be applied in this case, 
was of the pleasantest and easiest description, and consisted in calling 
at the houses of my brothers neighbours and tenants, all of whom I 
knew more or less well, and by whom I was received with the kind- 
ness and warmth of manner which the Scotch show to those with 
whom they have any ties of blood or of local interest and connection. 
I could never have endured the usual mode of canvassing, when so 
often the candidate for the votes of a constituency has never seen his 
hoped-for electors before he seeks their suffrages, and has to humbug 
himself and them into the belief that he has always evinced the deepest 
interests in their welfare, to admire and caress squalling infants, and 
to wriggle himself, as far as possible, into the goodwill of strangers” 
(vol. i, p. 277). 





* i.e., the present Duke, brother of Lords Albert and Ronald, 
+ “Coningsby,” book viii. c. iii. 








Early in his second Session his nephew and school and college 
companion and close friend, Lord Lorne, followed him into the 
House of Commons as member for Argyllshire, the nephew’s 
election being as easy and pleasant as that of the uncle. 


“After the swearing in had been got through, the Speaker told 
Lorne that just before he entered the House a member, who had been 
making a speech about tramways, had quoted a passage from Lorne’s 
book relating to his travels in America, and that the opinion quoted 
from that book had turned the scale against the bill which was then 
under discussion, This little episode seemed to me of good augury 
for his parliamentary career” (vol. i. p. 299). 


Some of his Parliamentary experiences are interesting. This 
is his account of Mr. Disraeli’s appearance in the House after 
his first elevation to the Premiership :— 


“As to the warmth of his reception there have been various opinions, 
but it seemed to me all but enthusiastic. When he entered the House 
of Commons John Stuart Mill was on his legs; but he had to inter- 
rupt his speech for several minutes on account of the ringing cheers 
that Disraeli’s appearance evoked. The hero of the hour looked as 
impassible as ever, and, with the exception of the low bow he made to 
the Speaker as he reached his seat, he appeared as he always does” 
(vol. i. p. 800). 


This is Lord Ronald’s impression of a deceased member of 
the House of Commons, the beginning of whose career excited 
hopes which its zenith and close did not realize—the late Ralph 
Bernal Osborne :—“ He has, perhaps, too much of the buffoon 
to impress, but no one can deny his cleverness” (vol. i. p. 302). 
He heard “ Dizzy’s” “ heated imagination” speech on the Irish 
Church. He commenced it at 10.30, and at one o'clock in the 
morning the long, rambling, and discursive oration finished, not 
without frequent signs of impatience throughout the House, 
cries of “’vide, vide,’ at times almost interrupting the speaker.* 
This was the speech of which Mr, Gladstone in replying to it 
observed, “ he would not refer to the circumstances under which 
it was delivered.” The speaker's heat of imagination was caused 
by his consumption during his speech of frequent supplies of 
brandy and water, which had been ordered to be made strong.f 

In the Georgian Era the House of Commons had its “ Single 
Speech Hamilton.” In the reign of Victoria the House has had 
its “ Single Speech Gower.” ‘Ihe history of Lord Ronald’s one 
speech is the most interesting of his Parliamentary reminiscences. 





* Vol. i. p. 803. The speech was made April 3, 1868. 
+ On the authority of a letter to the writer from a then Member of the 
House of Commons who was present. The fact was well known at the time. 
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In the Scotch Reform Bill of 1868 it was proposed, for the 
purpose of future Parliamentary representation, to group Suther- 
landshire with other counties or another county. It is too much 
to expect of ducal or, indeed, human nature, Whig or Tory, that 
it should quietly submit to the loss of so important an appanage 
as a family seat. In all discussions of and proposals for Reform, 
the house of Bedford has always carefully watched over Tavistock. 
The house of Sutherland could do no less for its own county. 
Sir David Dundas was as warmly interested in preserving its 
representation intact, as if he were still its member. Lord Ronald 
consulted not only his predecessor, but Mr. Gladstone. “ Mr. 
Gladstone,” he tells us, “advised me only to speak if the repre- 
sentation of Sutherland were attacked, and most kindly promised 
to stand by me in its defence.” On May 20, 1868, the clause 
affecting Sutherlandshire was reached in Committee. The 
member for the northern boroughs 


“‘ opened the discussion by attacking, in the most acrimonious manner, 
the representation of Sutherland. He said that it was not only a job, 
‘but that it stank in the nostrils of the people ot Scotland’ (vol. i. p. 
307, 8). I rose, continues Lord Ronald, but I will spare my reader 
the speech ; if he wants tc sve it he can discover it in ‘ Hansard,’ or in 
the papers of May 29, 1869.* “My peroration consisted of a couple 
of lines out of ‘ Macbeth,’ that I had laid my hand on that morning ; 
you have but to open your Shekespeare, like Virgil, to find something 
appropriate for the occasion, be it what it may. These lines are to the 
effect that it should never be said that one was willing to throw away 
the dearest thing he owned, as if it were a careless trifle.” My relief 
when I sat down after delivering this specimen of oratory, is not to be 
expressed, and the conviction that I had done my best was pleasant. 
People were most kind and cordial, and came round me full of pretty 
speeches and compliments. It would be impossible to express what I felt 
while speaking ; my own voice sounded so strange then, and I felt a kind 
of reckless sensation on seeing Dizzy spying at me through his eyeglass. 
I believe I addressed the House principally as‘ Gentlemen,’ instead of 
‘Sir,’ or ‘Mr. Dobson’ (the Deputy-Speaker then in the Chair) as I 
should by rights have done. But both sides of the House encouraged 
and cheered me. A Member of the Government, Sir W. Maxwell, 
was good enongh to say that I had made a spirited and graceful defence 
of my country. Both Gladstone and Dizzy voted against grouping 
Sutherland with another county or counties in the division that ensued. 
Just as the division was being taken I espied Lowe walking into the 
lobby in order to vote against us, but I promptly collared him, and he 





* This should be 1868. The Reform Bills were passed in 1868. The 
General Election to the re-reformed Parliament took place in November of that 
year. 

t See “ Macbeth,” act i, scene 4. 
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was one of the noble majority of ninety-two who maintained the 
present representation of Sutherland—‘I O triumphe.’* 

“In. spite of a not entirely unnatural elation at the success of my 
maiden speech, I was fully aware that unless Government had not 
intended to spare Sutherland, the result of that night’s division would 
have been a very different one. However, it was pleasant to read in 
the Times of the next day, that one had made a ‘ spirited and effective 
speech.’ It flattered one’s foolish vanity to see recorded in a leading 
article in that journal, that ‘ this spirited speech turned the scale of the 
division.’ By far the greatest pleasure my success gave me was the 
pleasure it was to my dearest mother to hear me praised. She re- 
ceived many letters on the subject, and I, too, got several. Here is a 
short and pleasant note from Sir David Dundas :— 

““¢My pear Ronatp Gower,—You have done gloriously and saved 
your country.t God bless you. Yours heartily, D. D.’” 


Lord Ronald adds an account of an interview with Mr. Disraeli’ 
in reference to this division, in which the Premier betrayed the 
bargaining element of the Jewish mind :— 


“ A few evenings after this debate, at a ball at Marlborough House, 
Disraeli came up to me and after saying something complimentary 
about ‘ my speech,’ as he was good enough to call it, on Sutherland,. 
introduced me to his wife. I naturally expressed my gratitude to him 
for the line he had taken regarding Sutherland ; to which he replied: 
‘Yes, I helped you, but you never help me.’ I have, I feel, dwelt far 
too long on this episode of my short parliamentary career, but doubt- 
less had Single Speech Hamilton written his recollections, he would have 
consecrated at least as much space to that unique event in his life; and 
we are on an equal footing as regards the number of our orations.”f 

It is not in our power to refer to Lord Ronald’s speech, and 
therefore know not on what grounds he vindicated the electoral 
rights of his county, or whether he resembled the owner of one 
of the boroughs in Schedule A of the first Reform Act, who, after 
listening to an hour’s declamation by his nominee on the indepen- 
dence of the borough, quietly observed that the choice which the 
burgesses had made was not theirs but his, and it was not their 
independence, but the absence of it, which ought to have been 
defended. § 





* i.e., “Bob Lowe,” now Lord Sherbrooke, he had two years before (May 
31, 1866) made a strong speech against the principle of “ groupirg” consti- 
tuencies. Vide his “ Letters and Speeches on Reform,” pp. 179-184. ; 

+ Vol. i. p. 310. The word in italics is country in the text; ought not it 
and the same word in the remark of Sir William Maxwell to be couny ? Lord 
Ronald did serve his county. His country would have fared as well in either 
event of the division. ; 

t P. 310. It will be remembered that Horace Walpole describes 
Single Speech Hamilton “as at once perfection.” 

§ “ Memoir of Earl Spencer” (Viscount Althorp), p. 3$1, note. 
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At the general election of 1874 Lord Ronald retired from 
Parliament; his reason for so doing being, “ Now that young 
Stafford is twenty-three, it is high time that he should represent 
Sutherland.”* In 1874 the electors of Sutherlandshire possessed 
an extended suffrage, protected by the ballot, but they seem to 
have been no more consulted then as to the substitution of Lord 
Stafford for Lord Ronald than was the constituency of 1867 as 
to the substitution of Lord Ronald for Sir David Dundas. Lord 
Ronald was invited by Lord Granville to contest the representa- 
tion of North Staffordshire, “but I told him I had no wish, 
inclination, or intention again to enter Parliament” (p. 55). 

Had we space at command we would gladly transfer to our pages 
many of Lord Ronald’s reminiscences of men and things, but we 
must bring this article to a close, and a few specimens must 
suffice. 

Mr. Gladstone was one of tne Duchess of Sutherland's most 
intimate friends. He wrote constantly and fully to her (vol. i. 
p. 171), and we share with Lord Ronald the: hope that some 
day this correspondence may be published. Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to the Duchess on his first victory on the Irish Church Question. 
“This is a day of exciternent, almost of exultation. We have 
made a step, nay, a stride, and this stride is on the pathway of 
justice, and of peace and of national honour and renown” 
(vol i. p. 304). Weare not surprised to read of ‘“ Gladstone 
working very hard at his budget ; he got up soon after four in 
the morning to go on with it,” or that “in a very warm discus- 
sion between Gladstone and the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) 
about the Roman Catholic Oath’s Bill,t Gladstone was “ very 
tiery in contrast to the Bishop, who kept his temper perfectly ;” 
but we read with surprise, in an account of a visit to Lady 
Taunton, in Somersetshire: “The Gladstones were there; he 
was quite delightful, pouring out such floods of agreeable know- 
ledge all day long, and singing beautifully in the evening.” 

It is interesting to know that “Garibaldi, on being presented 
to Gladstone, said, as he grasped his hand, ‘ Precurseur,’”’} and 
also to know Mr. Gladstone’s feelings as to his rejection by 
Oxford. ‘ Apropos of the elections (of 1865), Gladstone said to 
Panizzi, ‘The British Museum is to you what Oxford is to me, 
only you can leave the Museum of your own free will, and I am 
driven from Oxford.’ ” :On another occasion Gladstone remarked, 
“Canning had said that a dinner in order to be pleasant should 
consist of not less than the Graces, and of not more than the 


— 





* Vol. ii. p. 84. Lord Stafford has from that time uninterruptedly sat for 
Sutherlandshire. 
¢ The Bill of 1865. £ Vol. i. pp. 170, 173, 206, 212. 
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Muses.” “Surely,” is Lord Ronald’s comment, “ this occurs in 
some classical author, either Horace, or mentioned in Cicero's 
‘De Amicitia’” (vol i. pp. 214, 215). Whether the idea is of 
classic origin we know not, but is Mr. Gladstone right in attri- 
buting its English form to Canning? It would seem to belong 
to another literary statesman, Mr. Gladstone’s great rival, Lord 
Beaconsfield. We read in “ Coningsby :”* “ A little dinner, not 
more than the muses, with all the guests clever and some pretty, 
offers human life and human nature, under very favourable 
circumstances.”* But Lord Beaconsfield may, without acknow- 
ledgment, have taken the idea from Canning. 

We have also Mr. Gladstone’s opinion on the literary labour 
of another opponent :—‘ Speaking about Lord Derby’s transla- 
tion of Homer, he said he thought it too rapid ;” that upon an 
“average he had translated thirty lines per diem; this while 
engaged on his parliamentary duties” (vol. i. p. 199). We have 
mentioned that Lord Ronald was one of the dearest friends of 
Lord Beaconsfield, of whom Carlyle spoke to Lord Donald 
“with intense bitterness ‘as that melancholy harlequin’ ” (vol. ii. 
p. 175). It is interesting to know that at Christmas, 1876, 
when no one expected that a great European war could be 
staved off, Lord Beaconsfield wrote :— 


“T don’t know how things will end—everybody seems to despair of 
peace, but I never despair, and think, even at this last hour, some 
settlement will be arranged. Nobody wants to fight, least of all 
Russia, but she has played her cards so ill that she will find it hard 
to extricate herself from a false position without discredit, though I 
hope we may even gild for her a golden bridge” (vol. ii. p. 144). 


It was by Lord Beaconsfield that Lord Ronald was made a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. The offer of the trustee- 
ship was made in this letter :— 


“ Dear Ronatp Gower,—Alas! I never see you, but I do not love 
you the less. There is a vacancy in the Trust of the National Portrait 
Gallery, over which Lord Stanhope presides. The duties of a trustee 
are light, but they are most interesting and agreeable, and adapted to 
your tastes, If you like, I will appoint you to the vacant post. You 
will find among your colleagues some of the most eminent men in 
Englanc. Yours sincerely, Disraer” (vol. ii. p. 88). 


Lord Ronald having sent Mr. Disraeli, as he yet was, a copy 
of his book on the Le Noi Collection, received this reply :— 


“ Dearest RonaLp.Gower,—You must think me the most ungrateful 
of men, instead of the reverse, for not before this acknowledging the 





* Book i. ¢. 6, vol. i. p. 199. 
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receipt of your interesting and sumptuous offering; but I could not 
bear to thank you by the hands of another, and I have been so pressed 
with affairs that it is only recently that I have been able to examine 
the contents of the welcome volume. It is a great accession to the 
Hughenden library. A new portrait, to me at least, of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and not a disappointing one. What women were Cleopatra 
and Mary! Men are in love with them stil]. When shall I see you? 
Ever yours, D.” (vol. ii. p. 92). 


So little is generally known of the private life of Lord Beacons- 
field, that every reader will turn with interest to the account of 
some visits paid by Lord Ronald to Hughenden. We confess 
that in reading them we are sometimes reminded of the indiscre- 
tions of Mr. Reginald Wilberforce. Lord Ronald’s first visit was 
paid in November, 1872, in company with Mr., now Sir William, 
Vernon Harcourt. It was towards the close of Lady Beacons- 
field’s life, “ who,” he says, “with many oddities of dress and 
manner, is certainly a most devoted wife and companion,” and 
whom he describes “as talking ceaselessly about her pets, her 
horses and her peacocks. Of the latter the gardens are full” 
(vol. i. pp. 421-22). He thus describes the host’s reception of 
his guests :— 


‘‘ Passing through a small Gothic entrance hall and corridor, in 
which isa bust of Mr. Disraeli when apparently about twenty, we were 
shown into the library, where our host welcomed us. He was dressed 
in a double-breasted tailless jacket, that made him look quite boyish. 
He seemed anxious to hear any news or gossip from town, of which 
we had little or none, the last scandal of a certain runaway couple not 
being new to him, ‘To think,’ he said, ‘to think of her running 
away with an elderly roué, who was one of the most notorious dandies 
even when I was a boy.’ . . . . Harcourt having mentioned Edmund 
Fitzmaurice’s intention of publishing papers relating to his great- 
grandfather, the first Marquis of Lansdowne, Disraeli said, ‘ Lord 
Shelburne was a man who never spoke. out, which does not answer 
in a public man.’ 

* * * * * 

“The only other guests in the house besides W. H. and myself were 
Lord and Lady John Manners. Lord John I had a House of Commons 
acquaintance with. He has that curious Manners walk which all the 
family have—a trick of lifting up his legs at the knee, as if there were 
a crease in the carpet, or some other impediment in the way of their 
progress. At dinner I sat next to Lady Beaconsfield, death written 
on her face, but, as usual, gorgeously dressed. Mr. Disraeli was 
evidently very anxious about her, and although occasionally flashing 
out into conversation, with all his curious play of arms and shrugging 
of the shoulders, he was evidently much depressed at her state. His 
attention to her was quite touching, and ‘ Mary Ann,’ as he sometimes 
called her, was constantly appealed to. We did not sit long over our 
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wine after the ladies had left. Mr. Disraeli was proud of his wine, 
which is above the average. The conversation turned upon my uncle 
Morpeth (Lord Carlisle), from some reference having been made 
respecting the fund now being raised for the late member for Cork’s 
(Maguire’s) widow. Mr. Disraeli made use of some rather strong 
expressions about Mr. Maguire, and said that he (Mr. Disraeli) had 
stood up for ‘ Morpeth’ when the member for Cork stated that Ireland 
was ruled by a dancing lord lieutenant and a dancing under-secretary. 
Mr. Disraeli went on to say how fond he had been of iny uncle, and 
how greatly he had appreciated his character and geniality” (vol. i. 
pp. 415-16). 


The dancing habits of Lord Morpeth, when Irish Secretary, 
continued when in later life he became Lord Lieutenant :— 


“ ‘Neither,’ says his nephew, ‘shall I easily forget seeing him in 
St. Patrick’s Hall, on the festival of that saint, dance an. endless 
country dance, up the middle and down again. What entre chats and 
old-fashioned steps he executed; steps and entre chats that are now as 
obsolete as the stately figure of the minuet itself. One of H. B.’s 
cleverest caricatures represents him dancing a quadrille with the 
Queen. It is taken at the moment when my uncle is executing that 
figure in the dance called, I think, cavalier seul, and every time one 
looks at it, it makes one laugh. I seem yet to see his good white 
head bobbing above the crowd, his jewelled star and diamond George 
and Garter glittering in the throng, and again to hear the old country 
dance music played with a gusto and spirit that only such a dancer 
and such a lord lieutenant could inspire’ ” (vol. i. p. 114). 


We learn that Mr. Disraeli failed “to put down” Ritualism 
even in his own parish, though the clergyman was appointed by 
him :— 


“ He has a powerful voice and High Church tendencies, which are 
rather against his patron’s taste, who told me when we left the church 
that, although he had begged him not to intone, still he would insist 
on doing so, with even greater energy than before, and especially upon 
celebrating a harvest home, when Mr. Disraeli said his rector would 
assemble half a dozen clergymen of fellow feelings, and then the 
intonation became something quite extraordinary, ‘almost overwhelm- 
ing.” The manner in which Mr. Disraeli related this was intensely 
droll; he half acted the manner of all these High Church clergy, and 
the triumph of his own parson at getting together so many intoners” 
(vol. i. p. 419). 

‘“‘The visitors accompanied their host to his farm, in which he took 
great pride, ‘I feel the satisfaction,’ he said, ‘of an English landlord 
coming out very strong on a Sunday afternoon, in showing his guests 
his territorial possessions, his pigs and his poultry, his farm improve- 
ments and machines, his stock and his steading’” (vol. i. p. 421). 

‘“‘ The dinner that evening was more lively than it had been on the 
previous night; Mr. Disraeli was in better spirits, and talked more. 
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His recollections of Cobbett formed part of his conversation. On one 
occasion, he told us, Cobbett insisted upon taking Sir Robert Peel’s 
seat on the Treasury Bench. Sir Robert did all he could to show the 
intruder that he objected to this proceeding, but all was in vain; do 
what he would, Cobbett would not budge an inch. At last Sir Robert 
requested Cobbett to move, politely but firmly. ‘I'll be d d if I 
do,’ was all the answer that he got, and Peel, continued Disraeli, had 
perforce to take a lower seat elsewhere” (vol. i. p. 421). 


Readers of “Coningsby” wiil remember that in the descrip- 
tion of “the crude and short-lived Parliament,” the first elected 
under the Reform Act of 1832, it is mentioned— 


“ That old Cobbett insolently thrust Sir Robert from the prescriptive 
seat of the chief of Opposition.”* 


‘“‘The same evening,” continues Lord Ronald, “ Mr. Disraeli spoke to 
me very despondingly about his wife’s state of health. ‘ She suffers,’ 
he groaned, ‘ so dreadfully at times. We have been married thirty- 
three years, and she has never given me adull moment.’ It was quite 
touching to me to see his distress. His face, generally so emotionless, 
was filled with a look of suffering and woe that nothing but the sorrow 
of her he so truly loves cou!d cause on that impassive countenance” 
(vol. i. p. 421). 


Lord Ronald’s “ Reminiscences” conclude with his account of 
two visits to Hughenden after the death of its mistress, the 
elevation of its owner to the peerage, and his descent from power 
in 1880. 


“Lord Beaconsfield he describes as little aged in appearance, but 
not strong, and feeble on his legs. He was, as I have ever found 
him, extremely pleasant, full of quaint humour, and never seemingly 
bored at being questioned on any subject that one ventures to put to 
him ; however, once I felt that he had administered to me a well- 
deserved rebuke. We had been looking at some prints, one of which 
represented Whitehall, and I asked him if he had any doubt as to the 
side of the banqueting-house in which Charles I. was executed. Some 
time ago a Tory squire had brought his two sons to see him, and to 
receive words of advice as to their future conduct in political and social 
existence. Eagerly the fond parent waited to hear what his leader 
would deliver onsoimportant a subject. ‘ Never,’ said Lord Beacons- 
field, in his most solemn tones, ‘Never ask in society who wrote 
Junius’s letter, or on any account inquire on which side of the ban- 
queting-house Charles I. was beheaded, or if you do, you will be voted 
a bore, and that is—well, something dreadful!’ (vol. ii. pp. 347, 348). 
_ He said he had seen the story in print, and, unlike most of the stories 

in print about him, this was perfectly true. 





* Book ii. c.i. Mr. Disraeli was probably not an eye-witness of the scene; 
he did not become a Member of the House of Commons until 1837. 
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“Talking of religion, he gave me almost the same answer as appears 
in one of his novels, ‘I would indeed be very ungrateful to Christianity, 
which has caused half the civilized world to worship a man, and the 
other half a woman, both of my race.’ Lord Beaconsfield appears to 
enjoy being here quite by himself; he has not left Hughenden, 
except for an occasional visit to London since last May. He told me 
of his wish to see Warwickshire and Shakespeare’s haunts, ‘ but I 
have,’ he said, ‘never been able to do anything in my life that I 
wished,’ at least, he added, ‘not during the last thirty years.’ He 
spoke of his travels in early youth, in Spain and in the Kast, but he 
has kept no notes or journal about them. ‘I have never kept a diary 
in my life,’ said Lord Beaconsfield; the more’s the pity thought I. 
(vol. ii. p. 349). 

* * * ~ * 

“He alludes constantly to ‘my dear wife,’ and speaks of her as if 
she had been his good angel (vol. ii. p. 350). He gave me a 
curious account of the time of the Fenian rising in Ireland. 
‘Only three men,’ he said, ‘succeeded in stopping it; those three 
men were Mayo, Hardy and I.’ Of the history of how that move- 
ment was stopped, partly it seems by paying well some informers 
in Ireland, no one will ever, Lord Beaconsfield said, know the truth ; 
for Mayo is dead, Lord Cranbrook never writes about anything, and 
I have not kept a single note or even memorandum of that most 
strange and curious time. Cluseret, he said (afterwards the Communist 
General), we had watched in his London lodgings, and as he was on 
the point of starting for Ireland to take the command of the rebellion 
he was neatly stopped (vol. ii, p. 354)..... That evening 
Lord Beaconsfield was in great talk. ‘I am,’ he said,—‘the un- 
luckiest of mortals, six bad harvests in succession, one worse than the 
former, this has been the cause of my overthrow. Like Napoleon, I 
have been beaten by the elements! Bismarck and I were perfectly 
daccord. Had the late Government lasted we would have kept the 
Democrats of Europe in check; but now all is over!’ Bismarck he 
much admires and personally likes. ‘ He is one of the few men,’ said 
Lord Beaconsfield, ‘that at my age I have been able to feel real 
attachment for, but all that is now over, and were he to come to 
England I should not ask to see him; there is no such thing as 
sympathy or sentiment between statesmen. I have failed, and he 
would not now care to see me nor I him,’ he added, rather bitterly. He 
blames Hartington for not accepting the Premiership when sent for by 
the Queen. ‘He showed,’ said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘a want of 
courage; and he abandoned a woman (the Queen) in her hour of 
need,’” 

Parenthetically we may observe that we presume Lord Beacons- 
field meant that the Queen’s need was to be kept from Mr. 
Gladstone as Premier. 


“ He thinks both Granville and Hartington lost their heads when 
sent for to Windsor, although he said they had plenty of warning what 
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would happen. ‘ Hartington,’ he continues, ‘would have had a large 
following, and for six months at least would have had it all his own 
way.’ He said he had written to resign his leadership of the Conser- 
vative party to Lord Salisbury, asking him to succeed him; but he 
fears Lord Salisbury’s health will not allow of this. ‘ All becomes 
chaos,’ he said, pacing up and down the room, and waving his arms, 
* All becomes chaos when I am away.’ He wants to go to the south, 
to winter at Cannes; but he says it would not be worth while to go 
so far, as he has to be back again in his place in the House of Lords in 
January. He said that during all last Session, even while.at Hughenden, 
he was never free from worry from his former colleagues and minis- 
ters. Every train brought some ex-Cabinet Minister to Hughenden. 
Lord Cairns, or Mr. W. H., or is it Mr. H. W. Smith ?—I never 
know which it is—or Mr. Secretary Cross whom I always forget to call 
‘Sir Richard.’ I think Lord Beaconsfield is utterly and entirely sick, 
and worried to death by political life, and would gladly give up the 
burden of being leader to his party. ‘ But,’ as he says ruefully, ‘ they 
will not let me give it up.’ His mixture of humour, drollery, and 
pathos when talking of these things was quite indiscribable” (vol. ii. 
pp. 355, 56). 


During the same visit :— 


“¢ Look,’ said Lord Beaconsfield, as he stopped suddenly over the 
writing-table, ‘look at these five engravings; they are interesting. 
There have only been thirty Prime Ministers of England, and of those 
thirty, five were Buckinghamshire men. That man in powdered 
hair is Grenville (father of Lord Grenville) who lost us the colonies. 
That is the first Lord Shelburne; that the Duke of Portland. There 
is Lord Grenville, and there—pointing to the print of Grant’s portrait 
cf himself—is your most humble servant’” (vol. ii. p. 357). 

With the exception of Lord Grenville, we do not think that 
Buckinghamshire is to be congratulated on her Premiers. It is 
rather by a stretch of imagination that Lord Beaconsfield made 
himself out a Buckinghamshire man. He was born in London, 
his earliest playing place was not Hughenden, but Bloomsbury 
Square, where one of his playmates was the future Cardinal 
Newman.* 

Lord Beaconsfield did not at that time expect to live long; he 
gave himself but two more years, but to the Queen twenty. He, 
however, died in the following spring. Once again the friends 
met at Hughenden. It was the November preceding Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death. “He then looked older, and was much 
weaker, and was in dread of bronchitis, which proved fatal to 
him.” He was living in solitude, but he declared’ that he liked 





* “Cardinal: Newman: the Story of his Life,” p. 4. Disraeli is then de- 
scribed as having “a head profuse with long black glossy ringlets, a child of 


rare Jewish type of-beauty, and-full of life and activity.” 
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it, and that he did not know what it was to feel bored even for 
a moment. 


“He reads a great deal, and I believe he is engaged in writing 
something; but this he did rot tell me. When [I alluded to the 
report that Lord Rowton had taken the proof sheets of his new novel, 
‘Endymion,’ to the Queen at Balmoral, he laughed, and turned the 
conversation, . . . . He spoke of his early friendship with the three 
Sheridan sisters, all beautiful women—the present Duchess of Somerset, 
once ‘Queen of Beauty,’ of Lady Dufferin, and of Mrs. Norton. 
... . Lady Dufferin was his chief admiration, more beautiful than 
her beautiful sisters. ‘ Dreams!’ ‘ Dreams!’ ‘ Dreams!’ he murmured, 
gazing at the fire, and smoking a cigarette he had accepted. ‘I have 
not smoked, dearest, since you were here last’” (vol ii. pp. 358-360). 


Of the three Sheridan sisters, Henry Greville relates that 
when presented to Louis Philippe, he exclaimed, “ What a batch 
of them” (“ Leaves,” &c., p. 41). 


“Life,” adds Lord Ronald, “ Lord Beaconsfield said to me that last 
time I was with him at Hughenden, ‘ Life’ is an ennu# or an ‘anxiety,’ 
and he enlarged on his text by saying that for the self-made, life is 
fu!l of ‘troubles and anxieties, for fear of losing the position or wealth 
they have obtained; and for those born with position and wealth 
there is nothing to strive for, and life then becomes a mere bore, an 
ennui and a burden. My idea,’ he added, ‘ of « happy future state, 
is one of these long midsummer days when one dines at nine o’clock’” 
(vol. ii. p. 359). 


Pope’s Indian’s conception of a future state was not more 
material than Lord Beaconsfield’s ; it is eminently characteristic 
of the man. 

We must here part company with Lord Ronald. We hope 
what we have said may induce those of our readers who have 
not read the book to make themselves acquainted with it. May 
we also hope that Lord Ronald, who is only now in the prime of 
life, will at some future time oblige us by a continuation of his 
very interesting “ Reminiscences.” 





Art. IIJ.—Gontprienps: ANCIENT AND Mopern. 


1. The New Golden Age. By R. Hocartu Parrerson. London: 
Blackwood. 1882. 

2. To the Gold Coast for Gold. By Ricnarp F. Burton and 
Verney Loverr Cameroy. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1853. 

3. Gold Mines of Midian. By Ricuarv F. Burton. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. . 

4. The Gold Regions of South-eastern Africa. By Tuomas 
Barnes. London: Stanford. 1877. 


A PHILOSOPHER might well ask what potent attraction 
can exist inherently in little lumps or grains of yellow 
metal to enable them to turn the heads of the wise, and to cause 
multitudes to rush hither and thither, enduring many hardships, 
frequently risking life and heaith, and always subjecting them- 
selves to much severe labour, in the endeavour to obtain these 
glittering particles. For in itself, this much sought and highly 
prized metal is but poor stuff. It cannot be used to do any of 
the hard work it entails upon those who seek it. A golden 
mattock would be rejected as an implement by a practical 
miner, a golden hammer would not serve to crush the rocks 
wherein the rich ore lies hidden, and a golden boat would be 
but a poor ark of safety for a storm-tossed mariner. Neverthe- 
less, from the very earliest time of which we have any written 
record, even to the present day, the search for gold has been 
constant, and its discovery has been hailed with joy as a great 
gain, not alone to the fortunate discoverer, but to the world at 
large. 
If we go farther back, and turn over the pages of unwritten 
history, as revealed in the graves of long-forgotten races, we 
still find gold valued as a precious possession, to be lavished 
on those beloved and honoured in death, and although we may 
trace man back to a time when gold, as well as all other metals 
was unknown, our researches will show us man at that time as 
a savage, unacquainted with all the arts of civilization, excepting, 
perhaps, those of weaving and making rude pottery, so that we 
may confidently aftirm that the use of gold is coeval with that 
great advance in civilization which dates from the discovery of 
metals, even if it did not precede the knowledge of copper and 
of bronze, for the latter being a compound metal, could hardly 
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have been the first known, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
gold, which is more commonly found in a pure state than any 
other metal, and is also very widely distributed over the surface 
of the globe, should have been the first to attract the notice of 
mankind. But at that early epoch it was used only as orna- 
ment—the first discoverer must have been sorely puzzled when 
he found.that the heavy glittering nodule yielded to the blows 
of his stone hammer, instead of breaking into fragments, and 
doubtless curiosity led him to repeat the experiment, until the 
wondrous ductility of the new-found metal was revealed, and 
its adaptability to the purposes of ornament was fully established. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the discovery of gold and its 
uses originated in one spot, and spread thence over the world, 
for the metal is found almost everywhere, and the love of orna- 
ment is still more universal ; nevertheless, it is a fact, that in 
many countries where in modern times gold has been found in 
the greatest abundance, the natives being savages,* as in 
Australia, were wholly ignorant of its existence, and there can be 
no doubt, that the knowledge of gold, and the mode of searching 
for it, and of working it, had become very widely disseminated 
by commerce, long before any records of that commerce could 
be transmitted to posterity in a form easy of perusal. And yet 
records, decipherable only by the learned do exist, here in graven 
rocks, there in old workings, here in a name of river or tree, metal, 
or rock, there in the form or contents of long-forgotten graves, 
and everywhere in folk-lore, and in the obvious admixture of 
races. 

How and by what routes this commerce was conducted, it 
seems almost impossible to discover; but some years ago we 
endeavoured to point out in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW? that a 
race of non-Aryan serpent worshippers had been the chief means 
of spreading the metallurgic arts over the world before iron was 
known. It would be impossible here to recapitulate our reasons 
for that belief ; and our object in the present article is rather to 
show the great part which gold has played both in ancient and 
modern times, in the spread of commerce and civilization, and 
in the peopling of the waste places of the earth ; and space com- 
pels us to confine our observations to that one metal. There is a 
certain identity of form in many of the gold ornaments discovered 
in widely separated lands, which suggests the probability that 
they were either the work of the same race, or that they had 
been passed from hand to hand in barter, until they reached the 





* When Brazil was discovered the natives were found using fishhooks of 
gold, but were quite unconscious of the value of the precious metal. 
t “The First Metallurgists,”’ WEsTmInsTER Review, January, 1873. 
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spots wherein they have been found ; and nowhere is this pheno- 
menon more plainly observable than in the splendid collection of 
pre-historic gold ornaments in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy in “Dublin. There we see golden torques, bracelets, and 
ornaments of peculiar form and unknown use, which we feel 
disposed to look upon as of native invention and manufacture ; 
but if we visit the Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia, we find 
exhumed from the graves of the ancient Etruscans, gold orna- 
ments of the same form and pattern, and probably of the same 
age, the forms of some of these articles being still reproduced in 
bronze and gold in Africa at the present day, and there used as 
money. We can hardly suppose that the Irish and the Etrus- 
cans in early pre-historic times would have hit upon exactly the 
same form for gold ornaments of no apparent use ; therefore the 
fact of finding these things in lands so remote, separated by wide 
seas, makes some commercial intercourse more than probable 
—an intercourse which is indicated also by the Irish legends 
relating to the Nemedians, Fomorians, and Tuatha de Dannans, 
who are said to have come from the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean, or Middle Greece. Regarding these legends, the 
writer of the article upon Ireland in the “ Encyclopzedia Bri- 
tannica,” says :—-“ With al: their drawbacks, Irish ethnic legends 

. . . express the broad facts of the peopling of Ireland.” “The 
Trish legends bring the Nemedians from the east of Europe, 
which of course only means that they came from a distance, 
perhaps from Armorica or some other part of Gaul.” 

We believe that when archeology has become a science, it 
will be proved that these legends have a substratum of truth, 
and that Mediterranean races—Pheenician, Egyptian, Etruscan, 
and Greek—were constantly voyaging from Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, or Africa, to Spain, Britain, and Ireland, in search of gold, 
copper, and tin. It may, perhaps, be advisable to point out a 
little more clearly a few of the articles in gold which seem to 
indicate the connection of which we have spoken ; and first we 
may draw attention to that peculiar crescent-shaped ornament 
worn either as headdress or breastplate, of which so many have 
been found in Ireland, and of which two may be seen in Edin- 
burgh from graves in Lanarkshire and Elgin, two or three, we 
believe, are known in England, from Cornwall, and one we have 
seen in the Museum at Tarquinia- Corneto, having been found in 
the necropolis of Ancient Tarquinii. In the same museum, 
from the same necropolis, may be seen a gold cup of a corru- 
gated pattern, almost identical with one found at Rillaton, 
Cornwall, and with another exhumed by Dr. Schliemann, at 
Mycenz, and many curious little gold ornaments (or money) 
in form somewhat resembling the caterpillar, known as 
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the looper, which abound in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, and which, as we have already indicated, is 
the form still employed for bronze money in North Africa. 

Instances such as these, of the identity of objects found in graves 
in various parts of the civilized world, might be greatly multi- 
plied; but wishing in this article to treat of gold only, and to 
point out how widely the use of this metal—always of necessity 
an article of luxury—had spread in pre-historic times, and the 
indications afforded by its abundance, and the elaborate forms 
it had been made to assume, of the widespread knowledge of 
mining, and of the wonderful progress made in the arts by the 
unknown goldsmiths of those primitive times, we must pass 
them by. 

In turning over the pages of Dr. Schliemann’s books on Ilium 
and Mycenz, we feel inclined to look upon the accounts given of 
the vast treasures discovered in those two cities by that enter- 
prising traveller as exaggerated; and even although the articles 
are faithfully depicted, and some of them have been exhibited 
at South Kensington, we feel incredulous as to such workmanship 
having been possible at the remote epoch assigned to these 
wonderful relics. 

But the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann do not stand alone; 


and the jewellery of Hissarlik and Mycene is rivalled, if not 
eclipsed, by the marvels of the goldsmith’s art discovered some 
years since at Palestrina, and in the Regulini-Galassi tomb at 
Cervetri, the ancient Czri, which Mr. Dennis describes as 
follows :— 


“On the bare ground lay a corpse? No—for it had ages since 
returned to dust—but a number of gold ornaments, whose position 
showed most clearly that, when placed in the tomb, they were upon a 
human body. The richness, beauty, and abundance of these articles, 
all of pure gold, were amazing; such a collection, it has been said, 
would not be found in the shop of a well-furnished goldsmith. There 
were a head-dress of singular character, a large breastplate beautifully 
embossed, such as was worn by Egyptian priests, a finely-twisted chain 
and a necklace of very long joints, earrings of great length, a pair of 
massive bracelets of exquisite filagree work, no less than eighteen 
Jibule, or brooches, one of remarkable size and beauty, sundry rings 
and fragments of gold fringes and lamine, in such quantities that there 
seemed to have been an entire garment of pure gold. It is said that 
the fragments of this metal, crushed and bruised, were aione sufficient 
to fill more than one basket. Against the inner wall were two vessels 
of silver, with figures in relief.”* 


The age assigned to this tomb is, according to the lowest 





* “ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” vol. i. p. 268. 
BB2 
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estimate, prior to the foundation of Rome ; indeed, Castellani 
looks upon much of the most beautiful of the gold work found in 
Etruscan tombs as having been made by a race inhabiting the 
country before the Etruscans. 

Nor is it in Italy, Greece, Cyprus, and Asia Minor only, where 
the pioneers of European civilization so long held sway, that 
these treasures of prehistoric art have been found ; but Egypt, 
Assyria, India, China and Peru can each show golden treasures, 
dating from the dawn of a civilization, the remoteness of which 
can be only dimly guessed; and that which strikes one as far 
more strange, is the fact that uncivilized Tartary, the ancient 
Scythia, hides in tombs of great antiquity rich stores of golden 
ornaments. It will thus be readily seen how widespread and of 
what extreme antiquity is the art of working in gold, and we 
shall not fail to be astonished at the abundance of the material, 
and the great skill displayed in its manipulation, in an age so 
remote. 

When we advance to the early historic period the abundance 
of the precious metals as recorded by ancient writers appears 
fabulous. Let us, for example, quote the description given by 
Diodorus of the treasures of Ninus and Semiramis. The latter 
erected a temple to Jupiter, and, probably from the hoard 
collected by Ninus, placed therein statues of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Rhea, all of beaten gold : 


“That of Jupiter was forty feet high, and weighed a thousand Babylo- 
nian talents; that of Rhea was of the same height, sitting on a throne 
of gold, having a lion on each side of her and one at her knees, and 
near them two vastly large serpents of silver, weighing thirty talents. 
The statue of Juno was in an erect posture, and weighed eight hundred 
talents, An altar was erected for these deities of beaten gold, forty 
feet long and fifteen broad, weighing five hundred talents, upon which 
were two cups, each weighing thirty talents, and near them as many 
censers, weighing three hundred talents; also three drinking vases of 
gold, the largest, dedicated to Jupiter, weighing twelve hundred talents, 
and the other two six h..ndred talents each.”* 


The value of this gold is estimated by Abbé Barthelemy at eleven 
millions of our money. The accounts given by Herodotus of 
the treasures of Darius and Croesus are probably familiar to most 
readers of the “father of history,” nevertheless they will bear 
repetition : 

‘‘Darius Hystaspes drew from the various provinces of his empire 
nine thousand eight hundred and eighty talents of silver, and four 





* “An Historical Inquiry into Production of Precious Metals,” by Wm. 
Jacob, F.R.S., p. 11. 
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thousand six hundred and eighty talents of gold, which aré-€sfimated 
by Gibbon at three millions and a quarter sterling ; and this treasure 
was preserved by being melted and poured into earthen vessels, which 
were afterwards broken, and the solid mass of gold or silver was cut 
or broken as required. Crcesus made presents to the temple of Delphi 
of four thousand talents of silver and two hundred and seventy talents 
of gold, equal to nearly three millions sterling ; whilst Pytheus, King 
of Cilena, gave to Xerxes the value of three millions six hundred 
thousand pounds of gold and silver, drawn from mines in his small 
territory.”* 


Pericles stated the amount of gold in the treasury of Athens, 
B.C. 431, to be one million one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and the gold in the statue of 
Minerva one hundred and twenty-four thousand eight hundred 
pounds, Alexander acquired by the conquest of Ecbatana one 
hundred and eighty thousand talents, the palace having been 
covered with plates of gold, and the pillars encased in the same 
precious metal ; whilst Ptolemy Philadelphus is stated by Appian 
to have possessed treasures to the amount of seven hundred and 
forty thousand talents, the value of which depends upon the 
talent meant ; if Roman, it would amount to one hundred and 
seventy-eight millions sterling, but if Ptolemaic, to only a quarter 
of that sum. 

We are apt to suppose the early period of Rome to have 
been one of simplicity, in which wealth was not greatly 
accumulated nor highly esteemed, and are therefore somewhat 
startled to find millionaires among the citizens of the Republic, 
and the beginning of the Empire ; for we read that Crassus 
possessed bis millics, Seneca ter nvillies, Lentulus the augur 
quater millies; whilst Augustus had bestowed upon him by 
testamentary bequests quater decies millies, equal to nearly 
thirty-three millions; and Tiberius left at his death nearly twenty- 
two millions, which Caligula squandered in a single year. 
course, these vast sums were not in gold and silver only, but re- 
presented land, houses, and slaves as well; nevertheless, a fair 
proportion was doubtless in specie, aud we thus obtain a good 
idea of the wealth of the great men of the niistress of the world, 
and find that the vaunted riches of Great Britain are, after all, 
small in comparison with those of Rome; whilst our State 
expenditure, which appears to us so great, also sinks into 
insignificance compared with the sum, nearly three hundred and 
twenty-three millions sterling, which Vespasian estimated as 
necessary for carrying on the Government of the Roman Empire. 
Neither were the more than princely fortunes we have named 








* See Herodctus, book iii. cap. 26-27. 
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above, confined to men of rank and power in the State; for we 
learn that Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, possessed nearly 
two millions ; and we may be certain that such tombs as those of 
Eurysaces, the baker on the Via Appia, denote a vast accumulation 
of wealth by private individuals.* 

We have not hitherto referred to the wealth in gold so often 
set forth in the Bible. “The land of Havilah where there is 
gold,” appears in the second chapter of Genesis. Exodus tells 
us of the jewels of silver and gold borrowed by the Israelites 
from the Egyptians, to be offered afterwards for the service of 
the Tabernacle. “And they came both men and women, as 
many as were willing-hearted, and brought bracelets, and 
earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold; and every 
man that offered, offered an offering of gold unto the Lord.’+ 
These jewels were converted into the golden cherubs covering 
the mercy-seat of the ark, the whole of which was overlaid with 
gold, and all the necessary vessels and ornaments were also to be 
of gold, for the manufacture of which special workmen were 
appointed. The dress of the High Priest was also very highly 
ornamented with gold, from the breastplate to the fringe of the 
garment, reminding us of the vestures of gold found in those old 
sepulchres, of which we have given a few instances. At the 
dedication of the Tabernacle we read of silver bowls and chargers 
and golden spoons. Yet this was after the people had broken 
off their golden earrings, and made them into the golden calf, 
the likeness of that bull Apis, so well known to them in Egypt, 
which Moses in his wrath had burnt with fire and ground to 
powder, This history is instructive as showing not only the 
wealth collected by the Israelites in Egypt, but also their 
knowledge at that early period of the art of the goldsmith, an art 
which seems to have been cultivated among the Jews in all ages. 
David left to his son Solomon a “ hundred thousand talents of 
gold, and a thousand thousand talents of silver, and of brass and 
iron without weight, for it is in abundance ;”{ and Solomon 
supplemented this treasure with gold from Ophir, using it for the 
ornamentation of the great temple, and for his own palace, 
throne, shields, drinking vessels and other purposes; for we are 
told that “the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year 
was six hundred and threescore and six talents of gold ; besides 
that which chapmen and merchants brought. And all the kings 
of Arabia, and governors of the country brought gold and silver 
to Solomon.”§ Then we are told of the journey of the Queen 





* For further interesting statistics see Adams’ ‘‘ Roman Antiquities.” 
ft Exodus xxxv. 22. t 1 Chron. xxii. 14. 
§ 2 Chron. ix. 13, 14. 
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of Sheba, and her offering of a hundred and twenty talents of 
gold, all of which relations give us an insight into the magnifi- 
cence which surrounded monarchs in those times, and also into 
the extensive commerce which existed as early as a thousand 
years B.C., and was evidently even then not in its infancy. The 
road to Tarshish was well-known, and to Ophir a regular service 
of ocean vessels was established ; which brings us to the second 
point to be considered—namely, the sources whence all this gold 
was derived. 

Scattered among ancient writers are many records of the 
mines worked in different parts of the old world. Diodorus, in 
particular, describes very fully the mining operations carried on 
by the Egyptians in Ethiopia and Nubia, which latter was more 
especially the land of gold for Egypt, and the mines worked by 
them have recently been rediscovered by Linant Bey and 
Bonomi, in the district known as Attaki or Allaki, on the Red 
Sea, a description of which, and a map of the route to them, 
from the Nile, were discovered in a temple near, and are now 
in the Museum at Turin. In the reign of Seti 1, of the 
nineteenth dynasty, wells were opened along this route, that the 
mines, which were then of very great antiquity, might be 
reopened.* Diodorus says the miners were chiefly captives of 
war, and men condemned to hard labour for various crimes, and 
whole families were frequently thus condemned. When the 
earth is hard they soften it by fire, and when it has been reduced 
to such a state that it yields to moderate labour, myriads of these 
unfortunates break it up with iron picks. Over the whole presides 
an engineer, who selects the stone and points it out to the 
labourers. The strongest of them cleave the marble (quartz) and in 
excavating below ground, follow the shining stratum without 
keeping a straight line. In order to see, lamps are fastened to 
their foreheads, they go naked, but paint their bodies to resemble 
the rocks. They are followed down the shaft by little boys 
to pick up the pieces detached by them. Those above thirty 
are employed to pound the stone with iron pestles in stone 
mortars, to the size of a lentil. It is then transferred to the 
women and old men, who put it in mills arranged in a long row, 
two or three being employed to each mill, and it is thus ground 
to powder. No rest is allowed, no intermission of toil; men 
and women, old and young, are driven to work with the lash 
till they die in the midst of their toil. The powder is taken 
away and washed on broad tables a little inclined, and water is 
poured upon it often, till the lighter parts are all washed away ; 
they then take up the useless and earthy particles with fine 





* Encyclopedia Britannica,” Art. “Gold.” 
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sponges, until the gold comes out quite pure; this is then put 
into sealed crucibles, with lead, salt, tin, and barley bran, and 
kept in a furnace for five days and nights.* 

This account, condensed from the translation given by Wilkin- 
son, is highly interesting, as illustrating the mode of reducing 
the metal from the ore, and of refining ,it, which ‘probably pre- 
vailed everywhere in prehistoric times, for in all the old mines 
rediscovered are found stones and hand-mills for crushing the 
ore, slightly inclined slabs for washing the dust, and furnaces 
for the process of refining the metal. Captain Burton, in his 
very discursive book entitled “ Gold Mines of Midian,” mentions 
several of the old mining establishments discovered by him in 
the Wadys of that country, the oldest of which he describes 
as resembling the quarters in the Sinaitic peninsula, Wady 
Mukattab, once occupied by the captive miners and by their 
military guardiaus. He says, “A low hill of argillaceous calcaire, 
fine and compact, runs from north-east to south-west, a regular 
incline can be traced up it. The crest which fronts the Wady 
has all been worked, and in two places the squared stones—tooled 
with a small pick resembling that used in the underground 
quarry, called at Jerusalem ‘ Tombs of the Kings’—lie upon the 
ground.” 

Fifteen pits are spoken of, varying in depth from a few inches 
to half a yard, which were evidently mortars for stone crushing. 
“To the north are the ovens, doubie rows of some eight recep- 
tacles, the four to the north being almost unbroken; they are 
parallelograms of burnt tile measuring a yard and a half by a 
yard. Evidently by their shape they were intended to smelt all 
the metals together, but whether the miners could afterwards 
separate the gold and silver from the tin and lead can be deter- 
mined only by a careful examination of the scorie.”’t 

After mentioning several old workings in various parts of 
Midian, Captain Burton adds: “I may say that every Hydreuma, 
as Strabo calls the Wadies supplying water, was provided with 
its several settlements of metal-workers.” ‘Upon a coast line 
shown by the chart to be only eighteen geographical miles in 
length, the Expedition found three large mining establishments, 
the Wadies Taryam, Sharmé, and Ayntinah, where I have 
reason to think the precious metals were worked till the 
seventh century of our era, and perhaps much later.”t 

Here, then, we get another of the ancient sources of gold, 





* Wilkinson’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. 
p. 239 et seq. 
7 * Gold —_ of Midian,” by Capt. Rich. F. Burton, pp. 140-142. 
f Lbid. 
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and others are reported as having been fouud/im'the ‘Troad, 
Thrace, Crete, Cyprus, rediscovered A.D. 1690, and also in India, 
but the latter has never been so prolific in gold and silver as we 
are apt to suppose, and the mines appear to have been so care- 
fully worked in ancient times, that very little can now be 
extracted from the débris, yet we are told that the portion 
subject to Persia yielded to Darius a revenue equal to £600,000. 
Mr. Patterson says, “ Speaking apparently of India Proper, but 
using names unknown to us of the present day, Pliny says the 
Dardaneans inhabit a country the richest of all India in gold 
mines, and the Selians have the most abundant mines of silver.” 
“In the country of the Narans, on the other side of the 
mountain Capitalia (the Vindhya Mountains ?), there are a very 
great number of mines, both of gold and silver, in which the 
Indians work very extensively.”* The shafts, tunnels, &c., of old 
workings have also been found in the Wynaad Hills, The 
legends of the ants of Pliny, “not so large as a dog, but bigger 
than a fox,” who were robbed of the golden sand with which 
they formed their dwellings, by men mounted upon swift camels, 
and the one-eyed Arimaspi of Herodotus, probably refer either 
to India or Bactria. ‘The satrapies, whence Darius drew so much 
wealth, included the whole of Asia east of the Tigris, extending 
along the Caspian, aud comprehending Persia, Siberia, Tartary, 
and portions of Thibet, China, and India beyond the Ganges ; 
and perhaps of all the discoveries of recent times, those of 
Gmelin, Lepechin, and Pallas, on the southern and eastern borders 
of the Ural Mountains, are the most interesting; we may 
therefore be pardoned if we give a somewhat lengthy description 
of these ancient workings, from Mr. Jacob’s book, entitled “ An 
Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals,” published in 1831 :— 


_ “That they were the work of a nomadic people, probably Scythians, 
1s conjectured from there being no traces of buildings of masonry near 
them. The extent of the works show that the workmen must have 
been numerous, whilst an inspection of them proves that only the first 
rudiments of the science of mining could have been known to them. 
Besides some implements, the use of which is unknown, there were 
wedges and hammers, al! of copper, that had been smelted, but with- 
out any particle of gold inthem. Instead of sledges, they seem to have 
used large stones of a long shape, on which are to be seen marks which 
show that handles had been fastened to them. They seem to have 
scraped out the gold with the fangs of boars, and collected it in leather 
bags or pockets, somte of which have been found. In one instance, 
after having proceeded to some depth and reached a bed of hard stones, 





* “The New Golden Age,” by R. H.: Patterson, pp. 277, 278. 
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the work, after penetrating a little way, had been abandoned. Some 
of the pits are twenty fathoms deep, shaped like a well,* and are about 
seven feet in diameter, the passages and props are well executed, but the 
former are so narrow and low that it must have been difficult to have 
worked in them, The natural pillars left to support the roofs are, in some 
. instances, still effectual for that purpose, and in these are still found small 
particles of gold; in other instances the supports have given way, and in 
them are found some human bones, probably of those who had been 
buried in the ruins, That a greatnumber of people had been employed, is 
inferred from the numerous fragments of earthenware which are found 
scattered to a great distance around. It appears that only the richest 
ores were worked, and some of them must have been smelted in the 
mines; for in the rubbish of one of the supports which had fallen in, 
there has been found melted copper and the implement for smelting 
it; some of these implements also have been found on the surface 
near the pits. The operation of crushing as well as washing the ores 
was performed in the rivulets, and, as is supposed, the latter was 
omitted in the rich ores, which were found on elevated spots. The 
smelting, whether in the mines or on the surface, was performed in 
small furnaces of which Ginelin observed near a thousand in the eastern 
part of Siberia. ‘They were made of red bricks, and in them pieces 
of melted copper, from two to five pounds in weight have been found, 
The height and breadth of «hese furnaces were about two feet, and 
length three feet. There were holes on both front and back sides, but 
which was appropriated for beilows could not be ascertained. In the 
neighbourhood of these furnaces there are large heaps of scori, but 
no one has had the curiosity to find out what metals, if any, they 
contain.” + 
“ The great interest attaching to these mines lies in the fact 
that they appear to have been worked before the discovery of 
iron, for Mr. Jacob says that iron ore abounds in the district, but 
none had been worked, consequently the working must have 
been abandoned prior to the Tartar conquest, B.C. about 150. 
It seems also that the miners knew nothing of bronze, but used 
copper tools supplemented with stone. There is also another 
point of no little antiquarian importance attaching to these 
mines, which is, that their position corresponds fairly well with 
that assigned by Herodotus to the fabled Arimaspi. Lenormant 
says, ‘“‘ Greek merchants from Panticapeum visited their territory 
(that of the Argippzi, in the southern part of the Ural moun- 





* Captain Burton says of the Gold Coast: “It requires a sharp eye to 
detect the deserted pits, two feet in diameter and sunk straight, as if they had 
been bored with huge augurs. ‘The workman descends by foot holes, and 
works with a hoe four to six inches long by two broad; when his calabash is 
filled it is drawn up by his companions.” —Zo the Gold Coast for Gold, p. 348. 

+ “An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals,” by W. Jacob, F.R.S., p. 34 e¢ seg. 
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tains) to purchase the gold found farther to the north, in the 
province of Perm, by the Arimaspi or one-eyed men; the mer- 
chants did not visit the land of these latter people, and a host of 
fabulous stories were told of them.”* The gold produced by the 
Arimaspi and by the miners in the Altai mountains was the 
object of the voyage undertaken by Jason and his companions, 
according to Lenormant ; as also by the Sidonians, who coasted 
along the northern shores of Asia Minor, collecting, during their 
passage, the principal productions of the different countries, and 
finally arrived at Colchis, where their vessels were laden with 
the most various merchandize, and the precious metals, brought 
by caravans from the Ural mountains. 

That the Golden Fleece was not altogether the myth it has 
been supposed, may be inferred from a curious fact recorded 
lately in some of the papers. The natives of some part (we 
believe) of South America, use the skin of the sheep or !lama to 
collect the gold sand in the rivers. By sinking the fleece wool 
downwards in the river and leaving it for some time, the gold 
becomes entangled in the wool, from which it is afterwards care- 
fully collected. ; 

The accounts given of the various ancient workings which 
have been discovered in many countries are not generally so full 


as those which we have quoted relating to the mines in the Ural 
mountains ; nevertheless, the mines worked by the Pheenicians, 
Carthaginians, and later by the Romans in Spain, are well 
known, and have been described by various writers. Mr. Jacob 
says :— 


“The first mines excavated by the Phenicians were probably con- 
fined to Andalusia. The chief of them were at the foot of the Sierra 
Morena near the frontier of Jaca, and not far from the river Guadal- 
quiver, by which the produce could be conveyed by water to Hispalio, 
now Seville, one of the chief garrisons and marts; where even at the 
present day stands the magazine called the Torre del Oro, said to have 
been built before the Christian era.” 


The same writer remarks upon the curious fact that the mines 
worked by Hannibal not only still exist, but are known by the 
same names to the present day, one of these—that of Bebulo— 
now filled with water, furnished Hannibal with three hundred 
pounds weight of silver daily. The mines worked by the Moors 
in Spain are also well known, and the number of shafts is sur- 
prising. Bowles estimates those at Linares as upwards of five 





* “ Ancient History of the East,” by F. Lenormant, p. 134. 
+ “An Historical ‘Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 


Precious Metals,” by W. Jacob, F.R.S., p. 95. 
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thousand, and writing of these, as also of those at Ronda, remarks 
that both on the French and Spanish sides of the Pyrenees, the 
shafts dug by the Romans are distinguished from those of the 
Moors by being round, whilst the latter are square in form. 

In France it seems difficult to determine whether the mines 
were worked by the Romans or are of later date. Crossing over 
to Britain we learn that gold was found in Cornwall, and was 
probably the object of the Phoenician and Roman expeditions, 
although undoubtedly tin was the chief treasure found. Whether 
the immense number of ancient workings still to be traced there 
were originally constructed in the search for gold we do not 
know, they are surface workings, although frequently of consider- 
able depth, and the cliffs are often rendered dangerous by these 
old galleries—generally overgrown with shrubs. In Wales there 
are traces of old gold mines near Dolgelly, which are probably 
either British or Roman, but possibly also Pheenician. Ireland 
must have yielded gold in considerable quantities anciently, but 
the old workings are not described. Even now the gold found 
in Wicklow is exceptionally pure, although the quantity is 
small. We do not read of old workings in Scotland, but gold 
has been found there in modern times in considerable quantities. 
The old workings in Hungary have been described by Baron 
Born, who says; “the passages which are three hundred fathoms 
in length, and six feet in height and breadth, are carried through 
a bed of hornstein by the help of pickaxe, chisel, and mallet 
alone.” These mines were re-opened by King Sigismund, who 
extracted from them, it is said, treasures of gold to an incredible 
amount. 

It is, however, in Africa, from time immemorial the land of 
gold, that we find the most numerous traces of ancient workings. 
We have already spoken of the very interesting remains of old 
Egyptian mining discovered by MM. Linant and Bonomi, but 
throughout the length aud breadth of the continent traces of 
gold mining operations of different ages, and probably by various 
peoples, have been found. The natives have always been expert 
metal workers, and have carried on a trade in the precious 
metals for many centuries, perhaps we might say with truth, for 
thousands of years. Almost every ancient writer speaks of the 
gold of Africa, and every modern traveller confirms stories long 
Jooked upon as fabulous, and tells of ruins, and traces of 
commerce, pushed far into the heart of the continent by un- 
known races. Many of the old workings have been ascribed to 
the Portuguese, who undoubtedly made very extensive explora- 
tions into the’interior of the continent; but many of the ruins 
are described by the early Portuguese writers as of unknown 
date and origin at the time of the voyage of Vasco de Gama. 
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The Arabs carried on a trade with the natives of the East Coast 
for centuries, receiving from them gold in considerable quantities, 
and it is recorded that when the Portuguese, in A.D. 1500, first 
reached Sofala by the Cape, two Arabian vessels laden with gold 
were actually off the coast at the time.* 

Many learned disputes have arisen as to whether this was the 
land of Ophir. The discoveries made by Mauch of the gigantic 
ruins of Zimbabye seemed to confirm the belief of many that it 
was to this rich land that Solomon sent every three years for his 
supplies of gold, ivory, apes, and peacocks, the latter being con- 
strued to mean ostriches. We have, however, no intention of 
entering into this well-worn controversy, but will content our- 
selves with saying a few words about these most interesting and. 
remarkable ruins, which are certainly not so well known as their 
importance deserves. It was of these that John Pory, the trans- 
lator of Leo’s “ History of Africa,” in the year 1600, writes: 


“Throughout all this emperor’s (of Monomotapa) dominions is found 
infinite quantities of gold, in the earth, in the rocks, and in the rivers. 
.... So that from hence, or from Sofala, or from some other part of 
Monomotapa, some are of opinion that Solomon’s gold for the adorning 
of the temple at Jerusalem was brought by sea. A thing, in truth, 
not very unlikely ; for here, in Toroa, and in divers places of Mono- 
motapa, are till this day remaining many huge and ancient buildings 
of timber, lime, and stone, being of singular workmanship, the like 
whereof are not to be found in all the provinces thereabouts. Heere is 
also a mightie wall of five and twentie spannes thicke, which the people 
ascribe to the workemansbip of the divell, being accounted from Sofala 
five hundred and ten miles the nearest way. All other houses through- 
out this empire (as is aforesaid) consist of timber, claie, and thatch. 
And heere I may boldly affirme that the ancient buildings of this part 
of Africa, and along the coast of the East Indies, may not onely be 
compared but even preferred before the buildings of Europe; the 
authors of which ancient monuments are unknowen, but the later 
African buildings have beene erected by the Arabians.” 


In this part of South Africa there would appear to be several 
separate groups of ruins, differing considerably in style. The 
late Thomas Baines, the well-known traveller, in his last book, 
“The Gold Regions of South-eastern Africa,” published in 1877, 
thus describes those of Zimbabye, of which he gives a sketch :— 


“The ruins are eleven miles east of the kraal; they are extensive, 
and one collection covers a considerable portion of a gentle rise, while- 
another, apparently a fort, stands upon a bold granite hill. The walls 





* Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. 
+ Pory’s translation of Leo, p. 33. 
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are still thirty feet in height, and are built of granite hewn into 
small blocks about the size of our bricks, and put together without 
mortar. The most remarkable of these walls is situated on the very 
edge of a precipitous cliff, and is in perfect preservation, to a height 
of thirty feet; the walls are about ten feet thick at the base, and 
seven or eight at top. In many places there remain beams of stone 
eight or nine feet in length projecting from the walls, in which they 
must be inserted to a depth of several feet, for they can scarcely be 
stirred. At the most they are eight inches broad by three in thick- 
ness, and consist of a very compact stone with a metallic ring and 
greenish-black colour. On one stone, ellipsoid in section and eight 
feet in length, ornaments are engraved, consisting of lozenge-shaped 
figures one within another, separated by horizontal bands of diagonal 
lines,” 


Here beneath a great mass of rock Mauch found a broken 
vessel of talcose schist, very soft, shaped like the wooden basins 
of the Kaffirs. “The Hon. G. C. Dawnay saw and sketched a 
mass of similar masonry about eighty miles N.N.E. of Tati, 
and others are reported in the Transvaal, several days’ journey 
east from Nylstrom.”* Baines also gives a sketch of another 
ancient ruin strongly resembling an Irish round tower, but incom- 
plete ; and of both he relates that they are regarded by the natives 
with superstitious reverence, being entered once a year after 
sacrifices and various incantations. 

The origin of these ruins has yet to be determined. One 
thing, however, is clear, that at the earliest period of the Por- 
tuguese discoveries they were known, and then esteemed very 
ancient, no clue to their builders being discoverable. The old 
Portuguese writers. seem to have been much better acquainted 
with the geography of Africa than their successors, and their 
maps show plainly that the sources of the Nile had been well ascer- 
tained by them, and the gold-fields were also known, although 
they do not appear to have been much worked by the Portu- 
guese, who preferred receiving the gold from the natives in 
barter, to working the mines themselves, and soon found that 
to steal men and sell them was more profitable than working 
gold mining, respecting which John Pory, in his supplement to 
Leo, remarks :— 


“They have divers rich commodities from this kingdom (of Congo), 
but the most important is every yeere about 5,000 slaves, which they 
transport from thence, and sell them at good round prizes in all the 
isles and maine lands of the West Indies; and for the head of everie 
slave so taken up, there is a good taxe paid to the Crowne of Portugall. 
. ... Upon the kingdome of Congo confineth Angola, with whose 





* “Gold Regions of South-eastern Africa,” by T. Baines, p. 121. 
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prince, of late yeeres, Paulo Dias, a Portugall captaine, made war; 
and the principall occasion of this warre are certaine mines of silver 
in the mountaines of Camambe, no whit inferior to those of Potossi-; 
but by so much are they better, as fine silver goeth beyond that which 
is base and coarse, And out of doubt, if the Portugals had esteemed 
so well of things neere at hand as they did of those farther off and 
remote, and had thither bent their forces wherewith they passed Cape 
de Buena Esperanga, and went to India, Malaca, and the Malucoes, 
they had more easily, and with lesse charge found greater wealth; 
for there are no countries in the world richer in gold and silver 
than the kingdoms of Mandinga, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Butua, 
Toroa, Maticuo, Boto, Quiticui, Monomotapa, Cafati, and Mohenemugi. 
But humane avarice esteemeth more of another man’s than his owne, 
and things remote appeere greater than those neere at hand.”* 


It would be somewhat tedious to identify all the places above 
mentioned, but they seem to embrace Eastern, Western, and 
Central Africa, and possibly included the latest discovery of old 
workings, those of the Transvaal. Here, on the farm Lisbon, 
lately taken up by an English company, are found well-con- 
structed shafts, with heaps of ore piled up ready for crushing or 
for export, one shaft having been walled up with masonry, whilst 
aroad has been constructed for the removal of the produce of 
the mine.t Whether these are Portuguese works or of earlier 
date has not yet been determined, but doubtless those who are 
now exploiting the property will soon be able to ascertain. As 
we have shown above, there is nothing in the fact of shafts having 
been sunk, with properly constructed levels, to militate against 
the high antiquity of these workings, for the mines of Nubia 
and those of Siberia were thus worked, even when iron was 
unknown; but this mode of mining was evidently of foreign 
origin, for the workings of the natives are mostly shallow pits or 
deep chimney-like shafts, the former, according to Captain Burton, 
being called women’s workings. Dr. Livingstone gives a reason 
for these shallow workings. He writes :— 


“When the rivers in the district of Manica and other gold-washing 
places have been flooded, they leave a coating of mud on the banks. 
The natives observe the spots which dry soonest, and commence digging 
there, in firm belief that gold is beneath. They are said not to dig 
deeper than their chins, fearing lest, if they did so, the ground should 
fall in and bury them. When they find a piece or flake of gold they 
bury it again, from the superstitious idea that this is the seed of the 





* Pory’s translation of Leo, p. 375. 

+ The late Dr. Grey, of Cradock, maintained that he had discovered traces 
of an ancient road leading over the Tarka mountains, but he was supposed to 
have been mistaken. Perhaps some future explorer may verify this, nd dis- 
cover ancient mines in that district. 
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gold, and though they know the value of it well, they prefer losing it 
rather than the whole future crop.”* 


These curious superstitions are noticed by Captain Burton as 
prevalent also on the Gold Coast, and the presence of certain ferns 
and a vapour are held in many parts to be indications of gold.+ 

But neither on the Gold Coast nor in the Transvaal do we find 
great buildings like those of Tati and Zimbabye, denoting a 
settled gold-seeking population. of foreigners; nevertheless, all 
over the Transvaal are scattered habitations of masonry differing 
from those of the present inhabitants, and near the old workings 
on the farm Lisbon, already referred to, are many enclosures 
containing gravestones, which will probably afford a clue to 
the miners. Gravestones apparently similar are mentioned by 
Captain Burton in his “Gold Mines of Midian,” and also by 
Wilkinson, who, speaking of the largest group of ruins at 
Eshuranib, the great mining station discovered by M. Linant, 
where there are “ two large buildings, with towers at the angles, 
built of the hard blackish granitic yet luminous rock that prevails 
in the district,” adds, “The valley has many trees, and in a high 
part of the torrent bed is a sort of island, or isolated bank, on 
which we found many tombstones, some written in the ancient 
Cufic character, very similar to those of E’Soudn.”t 

Baines mentions buildings near Sofala, as described by old 
Ogilby in his ponderous folio on African geography, who says: 
“Yet divers make Opher the same with Sofala, ... . partly 
because of the houses there to be found near the gold mines, 
not built after the manner of the country, but which seem the 
work of foreigners, and partly because of the inscriptions being 
strange and unknown.” 

We should hardly expect the Arabs to have been the builders 
of the ruins of which we have spoken, for they would seem to 
have been simply traders, bartering useful wares with the natives 
of Sofala for gold ; the question therefore to be determined, is to 
which of the ancient gold-seeking peoples they are to be attri- 
buted, and that can only be ascertained by further and more 
minute investigations, which we trust may ere long be under- 
taken, for the subject is one of great interest and importance, as 





* “ Missionary Travels in South Africa,” by David Livingstone, M.D., p. 412. 
. Captain Burton says :—‘‘The Fantis have many curious usages and super- 
stitions which limit production. As a rule, nuggets are the royalty of kings 
and chiefs; but in many places these ‘ mothers of gold’ are re-buried, in order 
that gold may grow from them. J have noted that a smoke, or thin vapour, 
uides to the unknown placer, and that white gold causes a mine to be aban- 
oned.”—To the Gold Coast for Gold, p. 351. 
¢ Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 239, 
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elucidating some of the commercial problems whieh ‘haye~ often 
puzzled the learned. 

We regret that space will not allow us to say much of the 
ancient American gold fields. We know that they must have 
been very extensive, and worked at a very early period, for both 
Mexicans and Peruvians were skilled in the use of gold for 
ornamental purposes, and possessed vast accumulations of the 
precious metals, when conquered by the Spaniards, and history 
has told us how much the lust of gold had to do with that con- 
quest, but the gold used by the Mexicans and Peruvians was 
probably derived in great part from the rivers. Of the Peruvians 


Prescott says :— 


“They extracted the ore also in considerable quantities from the 
valley of Curimayo, north-east of Caxamarca, as well as from other 
places. Yet they did not attempt to penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth by sinking a shaft, but simply excavated a cavern in the steep 
sides of the mountain, or, at most, opened a horizontal vein of mode- 
rate depth. They were equally deficient in the knowledge of the . 
best means of detaching the precious metal from the dross with which 
it was united, and had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver, a mineral 
not rare in Peru. Their method of smelting the ore was by means of 
furnaces built in elevated and exposed situations, where they might 
be fanned by the strong breezes of the mountains.’’* 


Of the Mexicans the same writer says that “they understood 
mining and the traces of their labours furnished the best indi- 
cations for the early Spanish miners.”t It is also worthy of 
remark that they collected gold dust in quills, and used it in 
barter as is still the practice in Eastern Africa, whilst the method 
of mining still in use in South America among the aborigines 
is similar to that practised on the Gold Coast, and formerly among 
the Egyptians, a shaft being dug so narrow that the miner can 
ascend and descend only with great difficulty, by means of steps 
cut in the rock, and there is barely room to use the small pick 
he carries. 

When, however, we come to modern times, the gold fields of 
America hold a foremost place. From the first voyage of 
Columbus to the present day, the new world has furnished a 
very large, and prior to the discovery of the gold fields of 
Australia, the largest, portion of the gold and silver of the world. 
This was at first derived from the stores of the plundered Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, and inestimable works of art thus found 
their way to the melting-pot, to reappear as coin for the benefit 





* Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru,” p. 73. 
+ Prescott’s “ Mexico,” p. 66. 
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of the conquering Spaniards; but no sooner did this source of 
wealth begin to fail than the vast silver mines of Potosi were 
discovered, and “the aggregate amount of gold and silver 
obtained from the new world, between 1492 and 1600 A.D. is 
reckoned at £130,000,000,”’* the chief yield being silver; and 
this continued down to the beginning of the present century, 
the yield of both precious metals rising constantly, until it 
averaged nearly ten millions sterling per annum, whereas the 
European supply at the first period named, amounted to only 
£100,000 per annum, and at the laiter period the gold and 
silver from Europe and Africa together, yielded less than one 
million. 

In 1848 the grand discovery was made of the gold fields of 
California, just a fortnight before the treaty was signed which 
made over the country to the United States, as an indemnity 
for the costs of the Mexican war; but it would appear that 
neither of the signatories was aware of the riches thus signed 
away, and, singularly enough, as Mr. Patterson points out, pos- 
session was taken of the territory by the Americans only twenty- 
four hours before Admiral Sir George Seymour arrived to 
accept the sovereignty of the country for Great Britain, by the 
invitation of Spain, the then nominal sovereign power ; whilst 
the same territory had, it is said, been formally tendered to 
Drake by the reigning Indian chieftain of that day. Drake, 
as we all know, made golden discoveries in this region, and no 
wonder, if, as it is said, “the land is so rich in gold and 
silver that, upon the slightest turning it up with a spade or 
pickaxe, these rich {metals plainly appear mixed with the 
mould ;’+ but the country was difficult of access, and was not 
then explored. In like manner, the unfortunate Sir Walter 
Raleigh sought an El Dorado on the American continent, which 
he was not destined to attain, although it lay beneath his feet ; 
and so the rich gold mines of the American continent remained 
unknown until they became American, when, as Mr. Patterson 
says :— 

“‘ Hardly had California become American ground, than the new- 
comers discovered the golden treasure which the sleepy Spaniard had 
trod over for centuries without observing it. ‘General Shutter’ (a 
German), as the Americans styled him, was erecting a mill to grind 
his grain, and when the mill-race was being dug, the spade turned up 
grains of gold. Soon the whole locality was found to teem with the 
precious ore—flakes and nuggets in the water-courses, and with 
auriferous gravel widespread over the plains.”{ 





* “The New Golden Age,” by R. Hogarth Patterson, vol. i. p. 428. 
+ “Pinkerton’s Travels.’ Voyage of Drake. 
+ “The New Golden Age,” by R. Hogarth Patterson, vol. i. p. 114. 
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The history of this man, as given by Patterson, is quite a 
romance. He had purchased the estate from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and lived upon it for ten years before the gold was found, 
but the rush of miners ruined him ; he was driven from his quiet 
home, his property was seized and appropriated by unscrupulous 
adventurers, and he, the legal owner of the richest estate known, 
died in poverty. It was probably the fear of this inevitable rush 
which had so long delayed the knowledge of these rich gold 
fields, for the dwellers in the country could not have been wholly 
ignorant of them, and we have been told that the Jesuits were 
in possession of candlesticks and other articles of native gold, 
although they had concealed their knowledge of its production. 

This Californian gold field was the bed of an ancient river 
which had run from north to south, but which, although 
originally in a valley, is now a thousand feet above any of the 
present rivers ; this old river-bed could be traced for fifty miles, 
and was in parts a mile and a-half broad, and 400 feet deep, so 
that it may be said to be practically inexhaustible, and although 
this is the largest of the gold-bearing deposits, it is not the only 
one. Happily the difficulties connected with the mining are 
considerable, or the market might become glutted with gold ; but 
the output depends largely upon the quantity,of water available for 
“hydraulicking,” and so gold mining has become a sober industry 
carried on by companies with large capitals and all the modern 
appliances of engineering skill. 

This is the stage commonly attained in this nineteenth century, 
after the first rush of hungry adventurers has passed away, but it 
is only attained after the early gold seekers have roughly turned 
over the surface deposits, picked out the nuggets and washed the 
sand as far as they can, with the rough implements at their 
disposal, and not till many of these wealth-seekers have perished 
miserably of want and fever ; for the alluvial gold lies generally 
in low, unhealthy situations, and the miners have often to spend 
the greater part of their finds in procuring common necessaries, 
the purveyors of which are in reality the greatest gainers. 

The story of the Australian goldfields is in many respects 
similar to that of the Californian. The gold discoveries were at 
first suppressed by Government, “fearing lest a gold mania and 
gambling spirit would without any adequate return divert the 
population from its course of steady industry ;’* a fear which was 
Justified by events, for, as Mr. Patterson tells us, “in the course 
of a few months half the male population of Victoria had left 
their legitimate occupations and had gone hot-footed in search 
of the precious metal. Workshops stood idle, business places 





* “The New Golden Age,” p. 184. 
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were closed, ships lay empty at the wharves, trade was at a stand- 
still, business was allowed to drift where it would ; there was but 
one thing thought of, and that was gold,”* until the number 
engaged in this new industry in Victoria amounted to 100,000, 
This great rush lasted, however, only a few years, the surface 
diggings soon became exhausted, individual labour was rendered 
unprofitable, and capital and machinery became necessary ; 
meanwhile the prices of food and other necessaries rose enor- 
mously, flour was sold as high as £44 a ton in 1855, and a 
cabbage cost 5s. Bricks rose from 30s. the thousand to £138, 
and all other commodities in proportion ; but these wants were 
soon supplied by importation, these famine prices declined, and 
eventually the supply became greater than the demand, and many 
merchants and shopkeepers were ruined, one firm losing £90,000 
in a twelvemonth. A vivid description is given by Mr. Patterson 
of the hardships undergone by the prospectors, who “loved to 
penetrate into the interior seeking for new gold beds,” 


“Tn Australia they wandered far and wide over the vast plains, risking 
death from famine as well as at the hands of the jealous aborigines. In 
California the adventures of these prospectors were still more full of peril 
and hardship. They might perish at the hands of the Indians, or be 
overtaken by death from famine or fever, or when caught by the 
rigours of winter in the mouniain solitudes. Plunging irto every 
gulch or wooded ravine, they ransacked the mountain slopes up to the 
very crest of the Sierra Accoutred with shovel and wash-pan, 
far too careless of food supply, and utterly regardless of the vicissitudes 
of the weather, the burning thirst for gold, combined with a not 
ignoble love of adventure, led the professional miner recklessly into 
the most lonely places of the mountains Sometimes, although 
rarely, they were surprised and killed by the still lingering Indians of 
the Sierra; oftener they perished from sheer starvation by cold and 
hunger, when caught in the lonely gulches by the winter snowstorms. 
Oftenest of all they fell fever-stricken by the malaria of the dells; 
dying all alone miles and miles away from human fellows, by the 
solitary camp-fire, which failing strength could not keep alight 
And by-and-by, some other ‘ prospecting’ miner came that way, espied 
the dead form, or the bleaching bones, and the rusty pan and shovel, 
and the traces of work in the bed of the stream. And the new-comer 
rejoiced at these signs that gold was there, sometimes finding and 
appropriating the gold-dust in the mouldering clothes of his dead pre- 
decessor. In Australia these prospecting adventures were not so 
perilous, because the country was less wild, but . .. . in the spring 
of 1854 there was discovered one of the richest ‘ placers’ or gold-beds. 
The spot was a deep ravine formed by the Buckland river, enclosed 
by steep mountain-sides, which rose like a wall around the narrow 





* “ The New Golden Age,” p. 185. 
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winding river-flat, . . . . The air in the ravine was stagnant, and the 
scorching sun made it intensely hot during the day, whilst at night 
the temperature fell to a piercing cold, so that the sojourners in the 
ravine were alternately in an oven and an ice-house. Moreover, as 
the gold-beds lay in the channel of the river, the miners worked up 
to their waists in water. ‘To this gold-field of surpassing richness 
hundreds of adventurers flocked in feverish haste ; but disease, like the 
fabled dragons and griffins of old, kept sentry over the buried treasures. 
A peculiar fever, of the typhoid character, was the natural denizen of 
the spot ; besides which, the gold-seekers suffered severely from eye- 
blight, owing to the concentrated blaze of the sunshine reflected from 
the steep sides of the ravine, and they were at all times grievously 
tormented by clouds of flies, Bad diet and want of vegetables aggra- 
vated the diseases natural to the place and to the kind of work 
Constitutions that had borne the hardships of other fields broke down 
here, wrote an eye-witness of the scene, and hundreds have perished, 
dying unattended and unknown. The little levels between the stream 
and the base of the mountain-pass, for ten miles along the valley, are 
so thickly studded with graves that the river appears to run through a 
churchyard. One new-comer, wiser than the rest, having counted 
eleven corpses carried past his tent during the dinner-hour of his first 
working-day, and thinking that even gold may be purchased too dearly, 
left the place instantly. Many abandoned it after a somewhat longer 
trial, But the greater number, fascinated by the unusual richness of 
these gold-beds, remained in defiance of disease, and took their chance 
—with what result the numerous graves in the valley may testify to 
this day.”* 


The prizes, however, in the Australian gold fields were tremen- 
dous ; one nugget found at Ballarat weighed 2,195ozs., and was 
sold at Melbourne for £9,325, many others were but little 
inferior to it, and every adventurer worked hoping that he might 
be the lucky finder of some such great prize.t 

And now that the fever has ceased, what are the results 
there and wherever these great rushes for gold have taken 
place ? 

An enormous increase in the population, wealth, industry, and 
commercial prosperity of every land wherein gold is found in pay- 
ing quantities, is certain to followthe discovery, but only after many 
have suffered untold hardships, privations, sickness and death. It 
would seem as though Nature had spread out her goldfields as 
tempting baits to the human race, in the same manner as carni- 





* “The New Golden Age,” by R. H. Patterson, p. 241 ¢7 seg. 

+ New Zealand has, ina minor degree, undergone the same experiences as 
California and Australia. ‘There also gold has been found, and the inevitable 
rush has followed, but the country being smaller and more thoroughly settled, 
gold mining has more rapidly developed into a steady industry, adding to the 
wealth and commercial prosperity.of the island. 
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vorous plants display their deadly leaves covered with luscious 
fluid to tempt the unwary insect to destruction ; and in both cases 
the end attained is the same, death to the tempted, but an 
increase of strength, beauty, and power to the tempter. What- 
ever may be the effect of a large increase in the amount of gold 
in the market, whether it be beneficial or prejudicial to the world 
at large, there can be no doubt as to its civilizing effect upon the 
land from which it is derived. Let us glance for a moment upon 
the results which have followed the Californian and Australian 
discoveries. 


“‘ While San Francisco grew and flourished, towns grew up all over 
the territory. Orchards, with many-coloured blossoms and fruit, 
made gay and profitable the valleys; while vineyards, from the select 
growths of Europe, climbed the sunny slopes ; and on the broad plains 
of the Sacramento River, wheat and maize yield their gold-coloured 
crops, over an unbroken expanse, where the plough travels from sun- 
rise to sunset without finding a bourne, or turning to enter upon the 
backward furrow.”* 


Railways, canals, steamboats and vessels innumerable, of 
all kinds, to convey passengers and produce to and fro, are in 
striking contrast to the solitude which reigned there, 


‘“‘when, in 1834, Johan Sutter set out from New Mexico on his 
memorable journey to the unknown land. At that time no good pass 
had been found across the Rocky Mountains, and beyond them the 
country was wholly devoid of routes or means of conveyance; while 
the native Indian tribes, although few in numbers, were not friendly 
to the white man.”+ 


In 1856 the population of California had become half a million. 
In Australia the development has been even more striking :— 


“ At the time of the gold discoveries there was hardly a place 
worthy of being called a town ; there were no piers or harbours other 
than of Nature’s making; and rude jetties or temporary planking, 
were all that were needed or thought necessary, for the few ships 
which arrived bringing immigrants, and taking away the surplus 
agricultural produce of the country. But gold, the most potent of 
magicians, speedily transformed Australia as it transformed California. 
It built Melbourne, the London of the Antipodes, and changed 
Victoria and New South Wales from a townless and sparsely-peopled 
agricultural territory into a State containing nearly all the commingled 
industries and resources which build up the power and prosperity of 
the greatest nations.”’t 





* “The New Golden Age,” p. 143. t Ibid. pp. 113-125. 
t{ Ibid. p. 184. 
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Can we doubt that this prosperity, this increase-of wealth and 
population, this growth of civilization, followed in the track of 

gold in past ages as in our own times, although necessarily in a 

less degree, because the means of communication were so much 

slower and less numerous. We have endeavoured to show what 

an impetus was given to commerce in far-away pre-historic 

times by the search for gold, whether among the Ural moun- 

tains, the remote British Isles, the Spanish peninsula, or the 

burning deserts of Africa; and whether Herodotus was right 

or wrong in his assertion that the Phcenicians had circum- 

navigated the African continent, there can be no question that 

the constructors of the gigantic ruins of Zimbabye and Tati 

carried with them, into the little-known interior of that which 

has been aptly termed “the lost continent,” a knowledge of 

various arts, and especially that of agriculture, which is found 

so widely spread among African tribes, whilst to the intercourse 

demonstrated by these ruins may reasonably be attributed the 

various customs, so puzzling to anthropologists, which prevail 

among the Kaftir tribes, who undoubtedly came from a more 

northerly latitude than that which they at present occupy. The 

ethnologist may also find in this evidently long-continued inter- 

course some solution of the various race enigmas which present 

themselves so continually in Africa. In fact, we feel assured that 

the more the subject of early commerce is investigated, the greater 

will be our astonishment at its extent, whilst the motive power 

then, as now, will be found to have been in the first instance 

gold. The legends of almost all nations point to this, the early 

gods of civilization were all in some way connected with metal- 

lurgy, and chiefly with gold. Cadmus, the Idei Dactyli, Hermes, 

or Mercury, may be cited as instances, and the Argonauts, the 
earliest of historical voyagers, will suggest themselves to every 
one ; but the list might be indefinitely extended, and made to 
embrace almost every country upon which the rays of early 
civilization have ever shone. 

And that which has always been so great a factor in human 
progress, will certainly continue to bring new lands under the in- 
fluence of civilization ; and at the present time the old-new conti- 
nent of Africa seems destined to be the first to reap the benefits 
sure to accrue from the exploitation of her vast mineral wealth, 
When we read the accounts of travellers, from Herodotus 
downwards, it seems strange that the gold-fields of Africa have 
remained so long undeveloped—it can scarcely be said wnworked, 
for a certain amount of gold has always been drawn from the 
Gold Coast, and also as we have seen from Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and South Eastern Africa (Monomotapa), in ancient times, 
whilst the Portuguese drew a considerable amount from the 
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same part of the country ;* and it is certain that of late a goodly 
portion of the precious metal has found its way into the market 
from the same source. Nevertheless, gold mining in Africa, as an 
industry, has been entirely neglected by Europeans, although an 
abortive attempt was made in 1868 to work the mines in Mata- 
bililand, but the machinery sent out could not be got farther 
than Natal, and “the working parties being unprovided with 
funds sufficient for the long and laborious process of mining till 
they reached the gold, and then requiring to provide machinery, 
sold out or abandoned their claims.”+ Yet these were the 
mines of which Mauch had said, “the extent and beauty of the 
gold fields are such that I stood as it were transfixed, and for 
a few minutes was unable to use the hammer. Thousands of 
persons might work on this extensive gold field without interfering 
with one another.” They are described as being eighty miles 
in length by two or three in breadth. 

Many causes have combined to prevent that rush for gold to 
the African continent which has followed the discovery of the 
precious metal in other parts of the world. In the first place, 
the great numerical strength and vitality of the black races on 
that continent in preventing that process of extermination which 
has usually followed the appropriation of soil by the white man 
has gone far to stop emigration. Secondly, the unhealthiness of 
those parts wherein gold was furmerly known to exist had been so 
fatal to the great majority of explorers, that people hesitated to 
expose themselves to the deadly malaria, which would be still more 
certainly fatal to miners, who must of necessity be so much exposed 
toit. Thirdly, the difficulty of taking machinery into the interior, 
partly on account of the absence of roads, and partly because of 
the hostility of the natives and the ravages of the tetze fly, which 
would destroy all beasts of burthen. And lastly, because the 
natives have always been fully aware of the value of gold, and 
have therefore been anxious to guard it for themselves, and 
willing to collect and barter it for its full value to foreigners. 

Now, however, that gold has been discovered in the Transvaal, + 





* Baines says: “In an ancient book (accessible in Natal), it is stated that 
the quantity of gold sent from their possessions (Portuguese) amounted to 
2,000,000 metigals, estimated at £1,001,354. In later times we know that 
130lbs. per annum have been sent home; but in the palmy days of the slave 
trade, the annual expeditions to the Luenya ard other rivers in quest of 
+ er gold were discontinued.”—Gold Regions of S.E. Africa (T. Baines), 
chapter i. 

+ ‘Gold Regions of S.E. Africa,” section ii. pp. 2-12. . 

t It is worthy of remark that in the Transvaal, as everywhere, the dragon 
seems destined to bear its part in connection with gold, for it is on the slopes 
of the Drackensberg that the mines are found. 
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some of these difficulties may be considered as ré ts 

country is healthy, and not so devoid of roads as to render 
the transport of machinery impossible. The tetze fly has 
followed the game farther into the interior, and the country 
being under European control is not so entirely subject to the 
savagery of native hordes. There can be no doubt that it was 
the knowledge of the vast mineral wealth of the country which 
was one cause of the stubborn resistance of the Boers to British 
rule, for the discovery of the gold mines dates from 1872-3 ; but 
in regaining possession of this rich land they have learnt their 
own inability to develop its wealth, and have therefore hastened 
‘ to grant concessions to English mining companies, and to dis- 
courage the digging of private individuals ; and in thus inviting 
British enterprise and British capital, they hope to secure for 
their bankrupt exchequer a source of revenue more sure than 
that to be derived from obnoxious taxes, which they know full 
well their stiff-necked compatriots will never pay. Herein they 
have shown themselves far wiser than their forefathers, of whom 
Baines writes :— 


“In 1850 I myself visited the then little village of Potchefstroom, 
and heard of gold among the Slaamzan (Islams or Mahometans), 
Kaffirs beyond Zoutspansberg. In those days, however, my friend 
Joseph Maccabe, was fined 400 rix dollars for having written an 
itinerary of one of his journeys, and I had the honour of being made 
‘vogel vrie,’ z.e., free as a bird (for any one to shoot at), for the crime 
of being able to use a sextant.” “But,” he adds, “I need not say 
now—except for the information of friends at home—that they are 
finding the presence of the diggers, who buy their produce and pay 
them for their labour, an advantage instead of a detriment.”* 


The development of the Transvaal goldfields by means of 
machinery, the influx of Europeans which is sure to follow, and 
the consequent settlement of the country, as well as an increase 
of the means of transit, and of trade and agriculture, must 
eventually open up the interior. When the Transvaal has reached 
the same stage of progress as Australia and California—that is, 
when the alluvial gold has become exhausted, and quartz-mining 
remains as a permanent industry, to be pursued only by means 
of expensive machinery—whilst the great hydraulic engines are 
hastening the work of Nature, in degrading and pulverizing the 
rocks, and spreading out vast alluvial plains ready for the agri- 
culturist—then the diggers will push on into the interior, and the 
goldfields of Matabililand and the Congo will be rushed, to be 
in their turn subjected to quartz-crushing and hydraulicking, and 
the miner will aghin be followed by the trader and agriculturist ; 





* “The Gold Regions of S.E. Africa,” pp. 71-73. 
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and thus the great continent wil] slowly but surely become sub- 
dued and civilized by the energy of those white races whose life- 
mission is to be fulfilled in forcing civilization upon the dark 
races, who must either bend beneath the undesired yoke, or, 
according to Nature’s law, perish in the struggle, the great 
motive-power to work all these changes being now, as it ever 
has been—gold. 

Africa is already attacked by the miner on the west coast, 
which from time immemorial has been famed for its golden trea- 
sures and also for its unhealthiness; but Captain Burton has 
revived its ancient fame, and has endeavoured to whitewash its 
reputation in regard to climate, although in the course of his 
exploring expedition he was himself prostrated by fever. Doubt- 
less should gold be discovered in the hills, and some speedy and 
safe means of transit be found across the unhealthy swamp-belt on 
the coast, West Africa would become a rich and prosperous 
country; but we doubt whether its riches could ever be properly 
developed by Europeans, although the golden bait might allure 
a certain number to risk fever and death. 

And should the African goldfields become exhausted, Nature 
has still a store in reserve—in Borneo, New Guinea, and otber 
little-known and savage countries, requiring the hand of tke 
miner and agriculturist to make them fit to play their destined 
part in the world ; and when gold has thus fulfilled its task, and 
become exhausted everywhere, the philosopher, perhaps, will suc- 
ceed in convincing mankind that it is valueless. 

We may, indeed, even now doubt whether its abundance is 
the great blessing which Mr. Patterson so enthusiastically pro- 
claims it to be. We are rather inclined to agree with Mr. Jacob 
when he says :— 


‘The world is very little really richer or poorer from the propor- 
tion of metallic wealth The only benefit to the world in 
general is that it acts as a stimulus to industry. It matters little to 
him who raises a bushel of wheat, whether it is exchanged for a 
pennyweight or an ounce of silver, provided it will procure for 
him the same quantity of cloth, shoes, liquor, furniture, or other 
necessaries.” 


But we must leave the financial aspect of gold to be settled 
by financiers, contenting ourselves with facts as they exist, and 
of these the most obvious is that as long as gold remains the 
standard of value, we may be sure that it will be eagerly sought, 
and that the nation which possesses the most will be the most 
successful, both in the arts of peace and in the struggles of war ; 
and although wealth may exist, as in Great Britain, without the 
possession of gold mines, yet the country wherein gold is found 
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will of necessity rise in wealth and power, because of that pcsses- 
sion, which brings to it an increase of population and commerce, 
necessitating the formation of roads, railroads, harbours, and 
other adjuncts of modern civilization. This, however, can only be 
the case in a free country—-the goldfields of the past, worked 
for the State by the forced labour of felons or of slaves, did not 
enrich the country, but only the rulers, as is at present the case 
in Russia, whose mines in the Ural mountains and Siberia 
still yield an abundance of the precious metal, although as we 
have seen they had been partially worked in pre-historic times. 
In China and Japan, as in Russia, although gold is known to 
exist in abundance, the mines being entirely under State control, 
do not add to the wealth of the people. In fact, in China the 
mines are jealously guarded and concealed, lest the people should 
rush to them and defy their rulers,* a consequence not unlikely 
to happen when we consider how the Chinese have flocked to 
every newly discovered gold region, their great industry and 
frugality enabling them to make a profit out of that which has 
been rejected by others, so that they are described in California 
as “ working over again, gravel whicli the white man considers 
exhausted.”+ In Japan, also, the mines are strictly under Govern- 
ment control, many of the richest having been shut up by the 
Emperor’s order, lest they should be exhausted too soon, and it 
is a singular fact, that in both these extensive empires, although 
gold has probably been known and valued for thousands of years, 
it is still used only for purposes of ornament, no gold coinage 
being in existence. Yet Asia would appear to have been the 
part of the world wherein money was first coined, in the reign 
of Darius, although it is probable that lumps of gold of a certain 
weight were used much earlier as a means of exchange, and 
gold, weighed in the balance, whether in dust or in rings, as 
represented on Egyptian monuments, was certainly the standard 





* The Romans would appear to have adopted the tactics of the Chinese, and 
to have spared their own mines, for none were worked in Italy before the Punic 
wars, after which those of Spain fell into their hands. As in Egypt, slaves 
were employed in the mines, but the emperors allowed private enterprise. The 
Carthagenians traded in slaves with Central Africa to work their Spanish 
mines. ‘In Greece the manner of mining was different, as the mines appear 
to have been the property of the community, although not always worked by 
the State. Before the Persian war, the profits were divided annually among 
the citizens ; the mines were afterwards worked by private individuals or com- 
pauies ; the State had ancient mines which they farmed, whilst others had been 
originally opened by private individuals (with the consent of the community), 
who had farmed them, and who, instead of a fixed rent, received the twenty- 
— part of the proceeds.”—See “ Historical Enquiry,” by Jacob, pp. 74-94, 


t “An Engineer’s Holiday,” by D. Pidgeon, F.G.S., p. 133. 
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of value in the most remote times of which we have any 
record. 


“Gold dust,” says Captain Burton, writing of the Gold Coast, “is 
still the only coin of the realm. ... . It is handier than one would 
suppose; even a farthing can be paid in it by putting one or two 
grains upon a knife tip, and there is a name, pescha, for a pennyworth. 
Larger values go by weight; the aiz, or sixteenth of an ounce, being 
the unit of value.” “The weighing apparatus is complicated and 
curious, and complete sets of implements are rare; they consist of 
blowers, sifters, spoons, native scales, weights of many kinds, and 
fetish ‘ gong-gongs,’ or dwarf double bells,”* 


Here probably we see a survival of thé most ancient form of 
money, the weighing of gold and silver in the balance being 
recorded in the most ancient of writings; but another curious 
fact is recorded by Captain Burton, which is that the oldest 
money in this country consists of round and perforated quartz- 
stones, suggesting the ring coinage of ancient Egypt. We 
cannot, however, enter into the question of coinage, which, in 
itself, would suffice for many articles, but must hasten to bring 
our survey of goldfields, ancient and modern, to a conclusion, 
pointing out, by way of moral, the desirability of looking well 
into the probable wealth of a country offered to us as a national 
appanage before rejecting it as worthless. 

Great Britain would seem to have cast away from her over 
and over again unbounded wealth which was fairly within her 
grasp, either from fear of responsibility or from a spirit of parsi- 
mony. Drake, as we have seen, took possession of California in 
the name of the sovereign; but although it was known by 
the early explorers to be teeming with gold, the rich gift was 
rejected because of the expenditure it would have entailed. 
Raleigh’s adventures had the same result ; and in our own day 
the same spirit of parsimony, but dignified with the sancti- 
monious name of bloodguiltiness, has caused the retrocession of 
a land equally rich, but which the people of England were 
assured was worthless, yet at the time it was taken over those 
who knew the country best, wrote thus of it :— 


“Will the immense wealth of the prize dropped into the mouth of 
Old England be appreciated? .... By a judicious investment of 
capital in opening up the country with roads, and by settling it with 
immigrants, it will soon be found out that the acquisition of the 
Transvaal is the richest prize that has ever yet fallen to the lot of our 
mother country. The mineral wealth is inexhaustible. For an 
extent of 100 miles coal crops up on the road-side, on the banks of 





* «To the Gold Coast for Gold,” vol. ii. p. 154. 
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rivers—every where, in fact; . . . . and iron ore, of a singularly rich 
quality, lies side by side with this great coalfield, as though to invite 
the capitalist to come and utilize both. Lead, gold, cobalt, and 
sundry other minerals exist in prolific abundance. The soil is inferior 
to none in the world, not even the vast western plains of America, the 
fertility of which is beyond all description.”* 


The late Dr. Moffat, looking from a purely missionary stand- 
point, rejoiced that the egis of Great Britain should be thrown 
over the natives of South Africa; but he lived to see pledges 
disregarded, and the natives given back to the encroachments of 
the Boers and to tribal feuds and wars of extermination, because 
Great Britain begrudged a few thousands from her well-filled 
coffers in order to hold with a firm hand that which, with proper 
management, would have repaid the outlay a thousandfold, and 
have resulted in peace to South Africa and prosperity to the 
British Empire. And now another rich land is offered to the 
British Crown, but parsimony and fear of responsibility again 
thrust back the proffered gift, and by-and-by New Guinea may 
fall into other hands, and another gem will be lost or cast aside 
as worthless. 

How long will this “ penny wise and pound foolish” policy be 
allowed to prevail? It is evident from the history of California, 
New Zealand and Australia, ascontrasted with that of Russia, China, 
and Japan, that the prosperity arising from an abundance of the 
precious metals depends mainly upon the freedom of the country, 
and of the labourers in the mines ; therefore it behoves those who 
profess so much love for liberty in every form, to see that, as far 
as may be, the natives of countries abounding in mineral wealth 
may be protected when engaged in developing the resources of 
their country under the superintendence of white men. This of 
course can only be when the country is under the control of some 
free civilized power, and what power is so fitted for the task as 
Great Britain, whose mission it has been for centuries past to 
open up the dark places of the earth, and by a mild and 
enlightened rule, fully appreciated by native races, to civilize 
rather than to exterminate ? and, if hitherto she has not been as 
successful in this mission as she might have been, it is largely 
owing to this spirit of parsimony. 

Nature in spreading everywhere her golden lure, has attracted 
primarily the wild and the lawless, who work their will 
unchecked, because the power which ought to restrain them 
hesitates and falters while she counts the cost, and thus suffers 
the helpless to be oppressed, until at last she is forced to inter- 
vene, and by a large expenditure of blood and money to restore 





* Silver’s ‘‘ Handbook of the Transvaal,” p. 93. 
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that order which, had she put out her hand firmly and at once, 
would never have been broken. Meanwhiie the natives perish, 
their land becomes British by force of circumstances; the 
capital which ought to have arrested the ruin, flows in to repair 
the mischief done, and a flourishing colony is the result, but one 
which might have been still more flourishing had it been taken 
in time. But should any call be made upon the Home Treasury, 
again a cry of worthlessness is raised, and the colonists are 
warned that they must shift for themselves. This was the cry of 
old Rome when she was near her end; but in her prime her 
colonies were regarded as valuable possessions, worth fighting for 
and spending money upon without stint, especially when they 
possessed mineral wealth. 

It has become a fashion among a certain section of politicians 
to decry our colonial possessions, to begrudge the money they 
cost, and to ignore the wealth they bring in return. To these 
India and the Cape, Cyprus, and Egypt, are abominations ; they 
would willingly let all perish, and Australia would long ago have 
been cast off had not the gold fields proved too great an attraction 
for the multitude to allow such an idea to be entertained. Will 
not our rulers be wise in time, and recognize the fact that all 
our colonies are valuable possessions, yielded up to us for the 
increase of commerce ; full of mineral wealth to attract our 
surplus population, as the flower attracts the bee for its own good 
and that of the hive? Thus regarded, the goldfields of the future 
may be as the goldfields of the past have been, a means of 
spreading civilization and knowledge, and of opening up to agri- 
culture and commerce, lands now lying untilled and unvisited in 
native barbarism. 
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1. Three Essays on Religion. By Jonn Stuart MILL. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 1874. 


2. Essuis de Critique vreligieuse. Par ALBERT REVILLE. 
Paris: Joel Cherbuliez. 1860. 


3. Is Life worth Living? By WitttAM HvtRRELL MALLOcK. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1879. 


T is a characteristic of those great beliefs which have so 
endeared themselves to humanity as to seem almost insepar- 
able from religious life and indispensable to social government, 
that they remain unchanged, or nearly so, from century to 
century, while the grounds on which they are supposed to rest 
are incessantly shifting and changing. To look back over their 
history is to evoke the illusion of a long-drawn strategical 
campaign. Position after position ts chosen and abandoned ; 
entrenchments, seemingly impregnable, are relinquished after 
short contests ; changes of front are effected to elude defeat ; each 
army seems to be “‘ feeling” its opponent, and gradually manceuvr- 
ing towards the ground where it means to put forth its full 
strength. But again and again decisive action is deferred, and 
one line of defence is no sooner broken through than another is 
thrown up behind. 

The belief in immortality is a most remarkable instance of 
this kind. It originated, of course, in the stage designated by 
Comte as the theological, and was accepted, in the first place, on 
the authority of a religious creed. It then entered the so-called 
metaphysical stage (without relinquishing on that account its 
earlier connections), and gained at least some collateral support 
from the current notions concerning immaterial principles or 
essences. When these began to lose their credit, auxiliaries 
were looked for in the field of positive research, and the belief 
in immortality assumed a semi-scientific aspect. The metamor- 
phoses of insects furnished an interesting, if not a very conclusive, 
parallel; the conservation of energy, the indestructibility of 
matter, were thought to present a strong analogy with the 
indestructibility of mind. History was invoked to show that the 
belief in a future life was a necessity of the human intellect, an 
instinct which could not be without a justification in reality ; and 
finally, the phenomena elicited by modern Spiritualism, such as 
table-turning, spirit-rapping, thought-reading, together with the 
kindred manifestations of mesmerism and so-called clairvoyance, 
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must be regarded, in a great measure, as an endeavour to establish 
the desired demonstration by actual experiment. 

Alongside of these defences must be placed the plea that the 
belief in immortality is indispensable, inasmuch as morality 
would be baseless, and life not worth living without it. This 
can hardly be considered as evidence for the truth of the belief, 
but it certainly indicates one of the causes of the belief, and as 
such deserves a special mention. We propose to review rapidly 
the above arguments, so far as they can be comprised within the 
limits of this paper, and then to dwell at somewhat greater 
length on the rationale of the belief—we mean its explanation 
as a feature of man’s intellectual and moral evolution ; why 
and how did it originate, what has been its function in the 
education of our race, and what is its value now. The interest 
attaching to the subject is so great that we hope to be pardoned 
for deficiencies of treatment. 


There is no occasion to dilate on the theological aspect of 
the belief in immortality. To the many who still hold that 
belief on the ground of Divine revelation we have at present 
nothing to say. We mean no disparagement to their general 


intelligence, but their position is too remote from ours to allow 
us to join issue. A criticism of revelations in general would be 
far too lengthy for our purpose ; and even were the discussion 
narrowed down to Christianity alone, as interpreted by a single 
Christian sect, the readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW would 
not thank us for a repetition of what is already so well known to 
them. Suffice it, therefore, to observe that the belief in a future 
life was quite unknown to the ancient Hebrews ;* and that, even 
among the early Christians, it did not generally extend beyond 
the limits of a millennium. The belief in immortality is an up- 
growth of comparatively recent date, and, as far as any «lirect 
testimony of the Scriptures is concerned, it cannot possibly be 
ranked on a par with many other beliefs (such as for instance, 
witchcraft, sorcery, the possession of animals by devils) which 
many Christians have relinquished. 

As regards the metaphysical order of argument, we will simply 
observe that it would be idle to discuss inferences from the 
supposed nature of the human soul, so long as the very existence 
of such an entity is questionable. The word “soul” has a 
legitimate application in denoting a certain complex group of 
intellectual, emotional, volitional activities, but the fact that such 





* It has often been pointed out, for instance, that the Ten Commandments 
contain no reference to reward or punishment hereafter; the inducement 
they hold out is that of long life in ¢Ais world. 
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activities are currently, conveniently comprised under one naine, 
affords no sort of evidence that the unity thus created has any 
objective existence. We shall examine, further on, the claims of 
modern Spiritualism : for the present we need only state that, 
even were those claims substantiated, and were it proved that 
agents similar to man exist without a body visible to us, the 
ancient notion of a soul would still be inadmissible. The fact 
that, at a certain point of its existence, a grub becomes a butter- 
fly, is certainly no warrant for assuming that the butterfly is pre- 
existent in the grub, or that both grub and butterfly, in their 
visible forms, are simply the successive material envelopes of one 
and the same “spirit.” The metamorphosis, such as we observe 
it—z.¢., the transformation of a visible organism, is quite sufficient 
of itself to explain the butterfly, without resorting to any such 
hypothetical adjuncts. And similarly, admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that we could obtain evidence of a future life for 
man—a continuance of the conscious individual—it would be 
more rational to explain this by a metamorphosis of the re- 
spective organs (even though the change should be from the 
visible to the invisible), than to assume that the new individual 
had existed all along within the old, like a squirrel in its cage. 
The truth is, that the metaphysical conception of a soul belongs 
to a class which was extremely numerous some centuries ago, but 
which the progress of science has well-nigh rendered extinct. 
The characteristic tendency of explanation, in the infancy of 
knowledge, is to represent all physical or physiological action as 
akin to human action, all occurrences as resulting from volition. 
As the first agency with which man becomes acquainted is his 
own, he necessarily carries this conception into the external 
world, and resorts to it as often as the real mechanism of the 
universe escapes his understanding. The first result of this 
tendency is to people the earth with gods and demons, whose 
appetites and passions are on a par with man’s; but presently, 
when the regularities of Nature are perceived to be incompatible 
with the existence of so many independent Powers, the gods begin 
to recede into the background, losing by degrees their personality, 
their distinctness, and their freedom, until at last they become 
mere shadows of their former selves, virtues and essences reduced 
to servitude, and imprisoned within the matter which they animate. 
It may seem paradoxical, at first sight, to trace a relationship 
between the Olympic feasters on ambrosia, and the “virtus 
dormitiva” ridiculed by Moliére, but when once you come to 
analyze the occult agencies which were formerly supposed to 
reside in every harb, and search for the conception from which 
they must have proceeded, the origin is unmistakable. A 
virtue (in the metaphysical acceptance of the term) is really 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]—New Szzizs, Vol. LXIV. No. II. DD 
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nothing but a god in disguise ; a little being hidden in the 
substance, and producing directly, by his very personality, the 
effect which needs to be accounted for. Opium induces 
sleepiness, but how? To explain this physiologically, by the 
complicated mechanism of nerve centres and fibres, the con- 
tractile coats of blood-vessels, &c., was manifestly beyond the 
powers of an incipient philosopher; he took, therefore, a “short 
cut” and said: “ the spirit does it.” The explanation is worth- 
less, scientifically, since it only substitutes one difficulty for 
another, but it is satisfactory to its author, inasmuch as it resolves 
the problem into a case of volition, with which he is perfectly 
familiar.* . 

So strong is this tendency, and so ingrained has it become 
through centuries of prevalence that it is constantly cropping 
forth, even in the speech of those who have discerned its error, 
Nothing is more common, even amongst personsof scientific educa- 
tion, than to hear the “laws of Nature” spoken of as a kind ot 
impersonal government, a kind of stzait-waistcoat thrust upon 
Nature to maintain discipline and prevent the freaks and pranks 
to which she would otherwise be addicted. A physical law is thus 
made to afford a final refuge to the little spirits that have been 
ejected from their former domiciles, As G. H. Lewes has well 
said: “Men having baptized observed facts with a comprehensive 
name, forget the process of baptism, and suppose the name to 
represent a mysterious agency. The fact that gases combine is 
expressed in the word ‘affinity,’ and this affinity is understood to 
be the cause of the combination. The fact that bodies tend toward 
each other is called their gravitation, and gravitation is then said 
to cause the tendency.” The habit of thus personifying the 
regularities observed in Nature is so inveterate that the very 
necessities of language lead back to it,so that we are compelled 
to use the old expressions metaphorically, when we have long 
ceased to use them otherwise. 

The human “soul” is manifestly of the same family as the 
metaphysical “essences” and “virtues” aforesaid. If the con- 
ception of the former has outlived that of its brethren, it is not 
because of its scientific superiority as an hypothesis, but because 
the conception of a soul, by opening a vista on a future life, minis- 





* An anecdote, illustrative of the same point, is told by Lanes, in his 
“ History of Materialism.” A country parson, in the days when railroads 
were beginning to be built, had been endeavouring to explain to some of his 
parishioners the principle of steam-engines, The peasants listened, but with 
“Your Reverence,” said one of them at last, . . . ¢here’s 
a horse inside it after all.” The horse plays here the same part as the soul in 


heavy scepticism. 


man, the doriitive principle in opium, With ‘a horse inside,” as Lance 
adds, the whole mystery was solved ; the horse itself being too familiar to require 


any explanation. 
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ters to certain social utilities of a high order, concerning which we 
shall have much to say. In all other respects, the whole meta- 
physical family may be dismissed together. There is no more 
need of assuming a psychical entity in man, to explain the psychi- 
cal functions, than there is of assuming the existence of some huge 
female within our earth (as was actually assumed in the Middle 
Ages), in order to explain the motion of the tides by the heaving 
of her bosom. The soul is nothing but a homunculus within the 
homo, a concentrated intensified agent inside the bigger, just as 
the “dormitive virtue” is an essence of opium inside the opium. 
It being difficult to explain how opium induces sleep, we tide 
over the difficulty by saying there is an essence in the opium, and 
the essence acts, It being still more difficult to explain how the 
human organism moves and feels and thinks, we answer in the 
same way, there is an essence of man inside the body ; it is the 
essence which thinks and feels and moves. But it is evident 
that such an expedient can only make matters worse. If the 
function is to be explained at all, it is surely better to refer it to 
the body, which is cognizable, than to refer it to a soul which is, 
by definition, uncognizable. The soul; in any case, is an unneces- 


sary, and therefore mischievous, adjunct. It does not belong to 


the domain of fuct, since by its nature it must escape detection, 
aud it is inadmissible as an hypothesis, since it does not facilitate 
explanation. 

We pass now to the positive order of evidence, and an argu- 
ment from analogy may serve asa transition. It has been urged 
that, since Matter is imperishable, surely Mind can be no 


less so. 

“You cannot destroy a single particle of charcoal: you can pul- 
verize it, burn it, dissolve it, watch its passage through the endless 
variety of organic combinations, but you cannot alter its weight or put 
an end to its individuality ; it is there, whatever be its form, and at any 
time an appropriate process will disengage it from its association and 
restore it, entire, to its original properties and aspect. It is not likely 
that the permanence thus conferred upon the merest particle of dust 
should have been denied to the noblest, most precious product of 


creation.” 


We must observe, in the first place, that even if the analogy 
were true, which it is not, it would prove: nothing in favour of 
the only kind of immortality with which we are concerned. The 
belief in a future life is worthless except as a belief in the pre- 
servation of the ego’; the continuance of life without a continu- 
ance of consciousness would be, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, equivalent to death. Now, the atom of carbon can 


certainly not be considered to retain its individuality when it 
DD2 
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enters into combination with another element. No vestige, 
either of its aspect or its properties, remains; the connection 
with its former self is absolutely obliterated ; a new substance 
has gone forth out of the old. The graphite in your pencil is 
not recognizable even in so near a relation as the diamond; 
still less is it recognizable in organic compounds such as albu- 
men, gum, oil, sugar. It is true that the carbon may be 
recovered from these substances, but this need not ever occur; 
and if it should, what else would it be but one more radical 
change added to the others ? 

Even, therefore, if the human mind could be likened to an 
elementary substance, such as carbon, the believers in the con- 
tinuance of individual consciousness would be no nearer their 
demonstration than before. But the assimilation is as absurd as 
it is sterile. If individual consciousness is to be considered as an 
entity at all, its analogies would evidently be with LIVING, 
organized matter, rather than with inorganic, simple substances. 
Now organisms are, without exception, essentially destructible, 
and the higher they stand in the scale the more perishable they 
are. The pre-eminent characteristic of things living is precisely 
that they die. We find ourselves, therefore, in presence of the 
following dilemma :—Either the human soul must be classed 
with chemical elements, ard in that case its indestructibility will 
imply no continuance of its individuality, or it must be classed 
with living organisms, and in that case it cannot claim immunity 
from death. The whole plea is too weak to deserve mention, 
were it not that it has been urged by many superior minds. 

The next argument which we have to encounter may be 
designated as the “historical.” It consists mainly in represent- 
ing the prevalence of the belief as an attestation of its truth. 

“‘ History testifies that at all times, and amongst all races, the ten- 
dency of humanity has been to look forward to something beyond the 
grave. The conception of what this may be varies greatly in different 
stages of civilization, but the fundamental trust remains the same. 
The Red Indians believe in their happy hunting-grounds, the Esqui- 
maux in their fisheries, the Buddhists in the transmigration of souls.* 
Even where the idea of a future state has not yet emerged into dis- 
tinctness, it may be recognized in germ. Humanity, says M. 
Réville,t has never believed in its annihilation ; the gate opening on 








* The following anecdote has been told by Mr. Ilerbert Spencer of the 
New Zealanders, as illustrating their strong faith in a future life. An aged 
chieftain having taken a young wife, discovered her to be unfaithful to him. 
The outraged husband slew his rival. The woman thereupon committed 
suicide, in order to rejoin her lover. She had no sooner done so than the old 
chief killed himself likewise, so that he might pursue the fugitives, and 
prevent their happiness together. 

t “ Essais de Critique Religieuse,” p. 35. 
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the possibilities of another life has always been ajar. Primitive man 
conceived the hereafter vaguely as a state of sleep; it may be said 
that as the consciousness of his superior destiny dawned in upon him, 
he caused the slumbering forefathers to awake. The belief in a future 
life may therefore be considered as inherent in our race, a necessity of 
our mental constitution, an intellectual and moral instinct. Now, 
there exists in Nature no instinct without a corresponding object, no 
tendency without attraction, no deep-seated want that does not point to 
a provision, Nature commits no dupery ; she makes no promises that 
are not destined to fulfilment. Just as the rudimentary formation of 
lungs in a foetus may be taken as an indication that the animal is 
intended to live in the air, just as the paleontologist is justified in 
inferring the general formation, nay, even the habits, of creatures 
long since extinct, by a single fragment of their skeleton, just so the 
natural tendency of man towards the infinite, as revealed by history, 
points to the reality of a future life reserved for him.” ; 


A reply to the above has already been furnished by J. S. 
Mill.* 


“It is unnecessary,” he says, “‘to go into any recondite considera- 
tions concerning instincts, or to discuss whether the desire in question 
is an instinct or not. Granting that, wherever there is an instinct, 
there exists something such as that instinct demands, can it be affirmed 
that this something exists in boundless quantity, or sufficient to satisfy 
the infinite craving of human desire? What is called the desire of 
eternal life is simply the desire of life, and does there not exist that 
which this desire calls for? Is there not life? And is not the in- 
stinct, if it be an instinct, gratified by the possession and preservation 
of life? To suppose that the desire of life guarantees to us personally 
the reality of life through all eternity is like supposing that the desire 
of food assures us that we shall always have as much as we can eat 
through our whole lives, and as much longer as we can conceive our 
lives to be protracted to.” 


It would be easy to amplify these considerations. We know 
that lovers, when thoroughly in earnest, are usually convinced 
of the imperishability of their attachment—nay, that they cannot 
conceive themselves without the desire which pervades them. 
And yet, in the majority of cases, is there anything more tran- 
sient? We know that gamblers believe with the most indomit- 
able faith in the luck which is to retrieve their fortunes, that 
they will cling to their trust in spite of the accumulated experi- 
ences of centuries, that they will pursue it until their last shilling 
has been staked and lost. The same may be said of inventors. 
Are we to infer, by an application of M. Réville’s principles, 
that the tendency of the gambler implies the attraction of a 
real run of luck aWvaiting him in another world, if not in this ; or 





* “Three Essays on Religion,” p, 205. 
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that the unwearied researches of the alchemist must be referred 
to the existence of a real philosopher’s stone ? 

The truth is, as we take it, that the existence of an instinct, 
however powerful and constant it may be, points to nothing 
beyond a general utility, which by that instinct is subserved. 
Such utility may refer to the individual himself, but frequently 
also it refers only to the vace. A single illustration will suffice 
to make our meaning clear. There are species of insects (similar 
to solitary bees) which provide beforehand for. a progeniture 
which they are destined never to see. At a certain moment, 
when ready to lay her eggs, the female insect digs a hole in the 
ground, lines it with leaves, carries into it certain provisions 
that she has collected, finally deposits her egg alongside of the 
provisions, retires out of the hole, covers up its orifice lightly 
but with great care, rendering al! traces of it indiscernible— 
and departs. In due course the egg matures, the grub appears, 
feeds on the provisions ready for its use, becomes a chrysalid, and 
finally, its last transformation having been effected, sallies forth 
from its refuge as a complete insect. 

Now, on whatever hypothesis we account for the above series 
of acts on the mother’s part—whether we suppose them to be 
prompted by a true maternal instinct (handed down, perhaps, 
from ancestors who knew their young and tended them), or 
whether we explain them by a simple desire of the female to 
hoard up provisions for herself—we must admit in any case that 
the instinct is justified by an utility as regards the species, not 
by any utility as regards the individual. It is evident, more- 
over, that the end attained necd have no sort of correspondence 
with the idea, or the desire, which attends the accomplishment of 
the instinctive act. M. Réville, together with all the thinkers 
of his class, is quite right in stating that “all things stand in 
mutual relation,” and are thus indicative of one another ; but he 
will find no warrant in natural history for assuming that relation- 
ship to be such as would subserve his argument. In our opinion, 
the belief in immortality cannot properly be classed as an instinct 
at all, although, in the course of further centuries, it might 
possibly become one ; but even were the belief conceded to be an 
instinct, in the fullest, strictest sense, the only legitimate infer- 
ence would be that this instinct, like every other, must have a 

justification in utility. That such an utility exists, and is 
adequate to account for the belief, we hope to show fully in the 
sequel, but this, at any rate, is the furthest extent of our obliga- 
tion. 

Of all the attempts made hitherto to secure a basis for the 
belief in a future life, the best, in our opinion, is that of modern 
Spiritists. Unsuccessful as we deem it to have been, it deserves 
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at least the credit of a failure in the right direction, a consistent 
and a necessary experiment. We cannot in the least assent to 
Mill’s opinion, that the absence of any positive traces of human 
spirits on this earth affords only “a very faint, if any, presump- 
tion” that they do not exist elsewhere. We hold, on the contrary, 
that the presumption in this case is quite as strong as in the case 
of witchcraft. More than a presumption it cannot be. It is 
possible, of course, that disembodied men and women may exist 
alongside of us on earth without ever giving us an opportunity of 
detecting their existence, just as it is possible that witches may 
really ride through the air upon their broomsticks, provided only 
that they become invisible when doing so. Such defences as these 
can never be excluded. But of one thing we may be tolerably 
sure—namely, that if disembodied human beings exist at all, 
they exist eve. The chances in favour of such an assumption 
are immeasurably preponderant. To suppose that tie invisible 
organism constituted, or liberated, at death, is instantly whisked 
away into celestial spaces (the distance to the nearest fixed star 
being such as even light can only traverse in three years), is to 
remove the whole speculation from the domain of natural 
history to that of an Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. It 
reminds one of the magic piece of carpet, on which the favoured 
prince had merely to sit down, to find himself transported 
instahtly a thousand miles away. That Mill, of all men, should 
not have perceived the additional disadvantage at which the 
belief in disembodied human beings is placed by this assumption 
of their sudden disappearance from our planet ; that he should 
have considered it a mere toss-up, an even chance, whether 
such beings remain on earth or not, is surely a most striking 
instance of the potency which metaphysical conceptions still 
retain. A metaphysical soul is, from the outset, divested of all 
natural impediments ; by the simple fiat of the imagination it is 
placed beyond the sphere of analogies aud possibilities ; space 
aud time have no relevance for it; it is at one moment in a 
human body, and the next moment in Sirius! What reasoning 
is possible in presence of such phantusies as these ? 

The Spiritistic school deserve the credit of having proceeded 
on a more rational conception. By representing the disembodied 
human being in the light of an organism still belonging to this 
world, and susceptible, at any rate in its first stages, of occupying 
& place in our natural histories; by claiming that this organism, 
although usually invisible to us, is capabie, under certain con- 
ditions, of communicating with man, and revealing its presence 
by intelligent physical acts, the Spiritists have at least taken 
their stand upon positive ground, and opened the door to scientific 
inquiry. The next question, however, is whether they have 
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succeeded in adducing any evidence as to the existence of spirits, 
and to this the reply, in our opinion, must be an unmitigated 
negative. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to go far 
into the examination of spiritistic phenomena, or to make more 
than a passing allusion to the gross unreliability of the general 
record. That a vast portion of the performances may be inter- 
preted either by fraud or by honest self-delusion, is, we think, 
beyond a doubt. Whether all the phenomena admit of such 
interpretation is perhaps a difficult question, but it is certainly 
one which we need not discuss now. Even if all the perform- 
ances were genuine, they would not prove what has been claimed 
for them. Let it be remembered that the first condition of 
scientific explanation is to abstain from introducing any unknown 
factor, as long as the known factors will suffice. Now, there is 
no spiritistic manifestation attributed to spirits, which may not 
just as plausibly be attributed to man, providing only that we 
suppose him gifted with certain faculties hitherto unrecognized. 
The production of raps in places beyond the reach of any person 
present, the moving of furniture which nobody is seen to touch, 
may be taken as instances in point. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that such occurrences cannot be explained on the basis 
of any previous experience, and that they point to the existence 
of a force unknown, it will sill remain an open question whence 
that force proceeds. It is, at any rate, no more difficult to 
suppose that a table may be lifted by a visible human being 
in an invisible way, than to suppose that it is lifted by an invi- 
sible human being in an invisible way ; and as the visible indi- 
vidual is a datum in experience, whereas the spirit is a mere 
hypothesis, it is more rational to attribute the action to the 
former than to the latter. 

The same may be said of the alleged phenomenon of thought- 
reading, of readivug through an obstacle, and so forth. ‘The 
instances related do not in general transcend the powers of acom- 
mon conjuror, and are inferior to what has often been performed 
by highly sensitive and gifted organizations. But, setting this 
aside, and supposing these spiritistic doings to indicate a special 
faculty, it is obviously more simple to locate such faculty in the 
so-called “ medium” than to locate it in an invisible agent 
corresponding with the medium. The case is analogous to that 
of the opium and its “virtue.” Why not ascribe to the opium 
itself the action which is ascribed to the “virtue” within ? 

It is evident, we think, even from the above hurried sugges- 
tions, that the first elementary precaution, in attempting to 
demonstrate experimentally the existence of spirits, would be to 
exclude the hypothesis of a conscious or unconscious human 
intervention. Now, we think it can safely be affirmed, that not 
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only has this exclusion never been effected, but that it has 
never even been seriously attempted. The proceedings are of 
such a character that, even if spirits had any participation in the 
results, it would be impossible to measure its extent. Crucial 
tests are declined on the score of their supposed incompatibility 
with the conditions under which spirits will manifest themselves. 
Volumes of correspondence have been written by means of the 
“planchette,” but just as soon as you propose to remove the 
medium’s hand, or to suspend it in such a manner as to secure 
its neutrality, or to blindfold the medium so that he shall not 
know to what letters of the alphabet the instrument is pointing, 
you are arrested by the spirit’s non possumus. The only 
guarantee offered is that the medium BELIEVES himself to be 
passive, and this guarantee, in the face of the predominant part 
which unconscious cerebration is known to play in human action, 
is absolutely worthless, 

On the other hand, the communications (supposed to proceed 
from beings who, when in the flesh, were certainly possessed of 
knowledge quite different and distinguishable from that of the 
questioners) are void of any character which would confirm their 
origin. They are coloured with no personality save that of the 
medium ; they have led to no discovery ; they impart no original 
and verifiable information, either as to the present or the past. 
And yet, how easy it would be, if such communications were not 
simply reflected back from the questioners themselves, to obtain 
statements which should not only be immediately verifiable, but 
beyond the knowledge of any person present. A throw of dice 
under the dice-box would suffice. The fact that, amid so 
many futile exhibitions, no conclusive experiment is tried, is a 
sure proof that no conclusive experiment is thought likely to 
succeed. 

Under these circumstances, the result of modern spiritism 
must be considered as wholly negative. Not only is the evidence 
deficient as regards human spirits, but as regards the existence 
of any invisible, intelligent agents whatsoever. The experiment, 
however, is a valuable one, inasmuch as it has brought into 
prominence certain phenomena which have doubtless contri- 
buted for centuries to the belief in an invisible world, and which 
are probably not yet fully accounted for. 

We cannot leave this part of our subject without adverting to 
a very singular opinion expressed by J.S. Mill.* His argument, 
which we venture to abridge slightly on account of want of 
space, is that no inference can be drawn from the general perish- 
ability of things in Nature to the perishability of consciousness, 





* “Three Essays on Religion,” pp. 202, 203. 
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because feeling and thought are not merely different from 
inanimate matter, but at the opposite pole of existence, so that 
analogical inference has little or no validity from one to the 
other. 


“Feeling and thought are much more real than anything else ; they 
are the only things which we directly know to be real, matter being 
in reality a mere name for our expectation of sensations, or for our 
belief that we can have certain sensations when certain other sensa- 
tions give indication of them. Because these contingent possibilities 
of sensation sooner or later come to an end and give place to others, 
is it implied in this that the series of our feelings must itself be broken 
off? ‘This would not be to reason from one kind of substantive 
reality to another, but to draw from something which has no reality, 
except in reference to something else, conclusions applicable to that 
which is the only substantive reality. . . . . Mind (or whatever name 
we give to what is implied in consciousness of a continued series of 
feelings) is in a philosophical point of view the only reality of which we 
have any evidence, and no analogy can be recognized, or comparison 
made, between it and other realities, because there are no other known 
realities to compare it with. That is quite consistent with its being 
perishable, but the question whether it is so or not is res integra, 
untouched by any of the results of human knowledge and experience.” 


We have reproduced this passage from a feeling of deep 
respect to him who wrote it, and because we should not feel 
justified in passing by, unnoticed, any argument presented by so 
great a thinker, but we regret that it should have been published 
without that final reconsideration which he would probably have 
given it if he had lived. We know of no other case, in all 
Mill’s works, in which his philosophy brings him up into flat 
contradiction with the common sense of mankind. To assert 
that we cannot reason from the perishability of things external, 
to the perishability of Self, because things external have no 
reality except in our thoughts and feelings, is tantamount to 
asserting that no external evidence could possibly be produced 
to us of future life, supposing future life to be a reality. Such 
a proposition would be the condemnation of any philosophy of 
which it were shown to be the legitimate necessary outcome. 
We do not, however, fora moment believe this proposition to 
be the necessary outcome of Mill’s teaching. To say that the 
rose before me is merely a bundle of contingent sensations is 
not to detract one whit from the reality of the rose. To be a 
bundle of contingent sensations is to be real; reality has no 
other meaning, and I myself am not real in any other sense. 
What is the Ago but a bundle of contingent sensations? Mill 
says that “matter apart from the feelings of sentient beings 
has but an hypothetical and unsubstantial existence.” We 
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should prefer to say that matter apart from the contingent 
possibilities of sensation is a nonsensical abstraction, to 
which no meaning can be affixed. But waiving this, and taking 
Mill’s words as they are, what follows? Is it with “ matter, 
apart from the feelings of sentient beings,” that experience deals ? 
Is it from such “matter” that any inference has ever been 
drawn respecting the continuance or non-continuance of life ? 
Evidently no. But in that case what does the distinction 
between the two poles of existence amount to? The analogies 
admitted by general consent as pointing to the perishability of 
nan are exclusively derived from REAL THINGS—i.e., bundles of 
contingent sensations; and these analogies have their weight, 
since the realities which furnish them belong, by Mill’s admission, 
to the same pole of existence as the Ego. 

We think that the foregoing survey, rapid as it has necessarily 
been, embraces nevertheless the principal rational grounds on 
which the belief in immortality has been supposed to rest. We 
need hardly add that we consider these grounds, not merely as 
insufficient, but as valueless. The presumption is therefore 
wholly on the negative side, and we cannot but regard it as 
overwhelmingly strong. The admission can hardly be made 
without regret, for the belief in immortality embodies so many 
noble aspirations, and ministers to so many delicate needs, that 
sympathy will always contend with reason on its behalf. For 
the present, however, we are looking to the evidence alone. Be 
it observed, furthermore, that we have refrained throughout from 
comparing the extent of the evidence for the claimants with the 
extent of their claim. We have never questioned the evidence 
brought forward for a future life, on the ground that it had no bear- 
ing on the endless continuance of future life. This distinction, 
however, has its importance, as showing how litile the belief in 
immortality is dependent upon proof. The immortality of the 
soul, like the omnipotence of God, is a tenet absolutely beyond 
the reach of evidence. Not only is it unproved, but it is un- 
provable. We cannot even conceive that any evidence should 
ever be obtainable. Follow the existence of a soul for ages upon 
ages, and you will be no nearer the demonstration than at first. 
The utmost you could say, at any point, is that you see no 
appearance of decline. We may now turn to the causes of this 
wonderful belief, and examine what are its effects for good 
and ill. 


The belief in a future life is of the same order as the belief in 
a governing Deity, and derives its explanation mainly from the 
same social utility. Social life is impossible without a certain 
subordination of egotistic to altruistic impulses; now, in the 
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earlier stages of civilization, before the claims of the community 
have become organized in the individual, so as to constitute a 
powerful conscience, the selfish impulses are very greatly stronger 
than the social, and need therefore to be kept down by artificial 
aid. Among the means available for such a purpose, the idea 
of vesting the permanent interests of society in a Being more 
permanent, more sagacious, and especially more powerful than 
man ; of threatening offenders with a wrath which they could 
hope neither to elude nor to resist ; of enlisting superstition on 
the side of discipline, and strengthening the hands of govern- 
ment with the prestige of Divine authority ; this idea, we say, 
was evidently destined to unparalleled success. Nor can such 
success be fairly represented as the result of trickery and im- 
position. The beliefs which have determined the course of human 
development have never been otherwise than genuine at bottom, 
and we think it may be laid down as an axiom that no repre- 
sentative man has duped his fellow creatures to a considerable 
extent without duping himself too. In an age when all the 
startling phenomena of Nature were currently attributed to 
supernatural causes, the display of exceptional qualities in any 
individual could not fail to receive an analogous interpretation, 
and the chieftain who felt his own dignity to be enhanced, his 
influence extended and confirmed, by the superstitions springing 
up around him, would be among the first to credit himself with 
supernatural assistance. Indeed, there is a characteristic tendency 
in men possessed of powerful individuality, and of urgent, un- 
reasoned perceptions, to conceive their impulses, their judgments, 
as impressed upon them from without, instead of having been 
gradually ripening within ; and it is precisely because they believe 
themselves to be acting under a will foreign to themselves that 
their volitions are more unhesitating, confident, and confi- 
dence-inspiring. The processes of conscious cerebration are 
excellent for purposes of criticism and analysis, they are generally 
detrimental to the power of command. 

The theocratic conception. was, then, eminently natura] and 
necessary ; we will add that it was eminently beneficent. The 
one thing needful at the time of which we are speaking was to 
establish government of some kind; the dangers of despotism 
were infinitely preferable to those of anarchy. Civilization could 
proceed only out of social organization; whatever tended to 
promote the latter, amidst the early difficulties by which it was 
beset, must be regarded as an unmixed good for the time. We 
believe for our part that mankind could not have been educated 
without its gods. There has been a tendency, among modern 
thinkers, to dwell upon the greed, the craft, the obscurantism of 
so-called “ spiritual” rule, and to represent the priesthood as the 
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hereditary enemy of progress. It may be asserted, with at least 
equal truth, that priests have been its chief promoters. The 
question will be decided in one sense or the other, according to the 
period which is selected as a test. But no sound philosophy of 
history can pass a sweeping condemnation over factors which 
for centuries have played a prominent part in the evolution of 
humanity. “The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” as the 
proverb says ; even so the proof of the value of social institutions 
isin the vitality they have displayed. Whatever has been, must 
have been good inits day—+.e., adapted to existing needs. And 
from this point of view the utility underlying the conception of 
a governing Deity—the author and the guardian of the moral 
code—must evidently be reckoned among the most general and 
fundamental. 

The foregoing considerations will be seen to apply, with nearly 
equal foree, to the explanation of the belief in a future life. For 
this belief is a natural sequent to the belief in a governing Deity 
—a sequent, be it noted, which adds immensely to the adapta- 
bility and perfectibility of its antecedent. The prospect of 
reward or punishment in this life; as a consequence of God’s 
favour or displeasure, was appropriate only in the earlier stages 
of human development (just as children take no thought except 
of the zmmediate future) ; an extension of this prospect became 
necessary in proportion as humanity advanced in culture. The 
conception that this life is but a preparation to another, was the 
logical development of the conception that this life stands in 
relation to an external Providence. A God confined to this world 
is shorn of his greatest power: the worst he can inflict. is death, 
and death must be incurred in any case. Moreover, the threat 
of retribution in this world is one which the experieuce of life 
tends constantly to sap. Wrong-doing is not regularly followed 
by punishment; there are exceptions within everybody's know- 
ledge, and the example of one successful criminal is sufficient to 
disprove the theory. It is therefore a necessity of logic to seek 
for an extension of delay—to assume a hereafter in which the 
balance may be struck. The weak point in the armour of public 
morals is plated over, as soon as it can be said that punishment 
will be all the more severe for having been deferred. 

The same remarks hold of the reward of well-doing. The 
righteous are not always the most favoured in this life, and 
misfortune may befal those very men who are worthiest of good 
things. It was to illustrate and enforce this view that the Book 
of Job was written. ‘The moral of this remarkable story is that 
misfortune maf be wholly undeserved ; that the ways of God are 
inscrutable to man, and that the latter has no right to infer some 
flaw in the moral record of his fellow-being because calamity is 
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falling heavily upon him. This is doubtless judicious teaching, 
but the contrary view was the logical outcome of the ancient 
Hebrew premisses. The opponents of the author of the Book 
of Job, reasoning from the twofold assumption that our world is 
governed by a moral Providence, and that there is no life for man 
beyond the present, were justified in their conclusion that suffer- 
ing (at least in an exceptional degree) must be viewed as punish- 
ment. The author himself is compelled to admit as much, since 
he winds up his story by re-establishing the balance. The 
designs of the Almighty may render it possible that the righteous 
man should suffer for a while, but the injustice can be but tem- 
porary, and ample amends (in this life !) will certainly be made, 
In fact, the Book of Job can only be taken to prove that 
misfortune is no evidence of guilt, as long as life is not yet 
terminated. When Death closes the account, the debit and the 
credit must be duly balanced. 

Whichever way we look at it we find, then, that the belief in 
a Divine rule, a moral Providence, entails as its necessary com- 
plement the belief in a future life. The utility of the former is, 
by the latter, intensified, potentialized, assured, and—we will now 
add—vrefined. The conception of the Deity as the head of the 
national legislature and executive was essentially a gross one 
—admirably adapted to primitive times—but implying a constant 
interference with the natural course of events, and hence incom- 
patible with a more advanced state of knowledge. The belief in 
a future life, which by its very nature could only have appeared 
later on the scenes, was a product of comparative culture, and 
exercised a salutary refining influence over the creeds into which 
it was incorporated. By admitting a postponement of the retri- 
butive action expected of the Deity, by opening a new and 
boundless field for the accomplishment of justice, the belief in a 
future life not only obviated the necessity of much Divine inter- 
position in this world, but also rendered it possible to spiritualize 
the conception of what reward and punishment would be. As 
long as Job had to be compensated in his corporeal existence, the 
bestowal of sheep and oxen was appropriate; but when once 
you open for him the prospect of a life beyond the grave, the 
number of heads of cattle which may be allotted to him here is 
a matter of small moment, and may be neglected for other 
considerations, Nevertheless, these capabilities of progress 
attaching to the belief in a future life were not taken advantage 
of at first, and many centuries elapsed after the Christian Heaven 
had been thrown open before it became anything else than a 

lace for very ordinary sensuous enjoyments. 

We think that we have shown sufticiently why the belief in a 

future life has attained such extension and such depth of root as 
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it now undoubtedly possesses. To show the utility of such a 
faith is to account for it; in the same way that particularities of 
bodily structure (the existence of a web-foot in the duck, for 
instance) are accounted for by their utility. But we would not 
be misunderstood to mean that the utility of the belief in a future 
life was the cause of its origin—#.e., that some individual invented 
the belief in a future because he foresaw how useful it would 
become. That would be indeed a grotesque application of the 
utilitarian view. The germs of belief, like the germs of life, are 
numberless, but only such develop as fall upon congenial soil. 
The Darwinian theory—the struggle for life and the survival of 
the fittest—applies to ideas as well as to physical organization. 
Tentative variations are constantly occurring; the immense 
majority of them are abortive, or serve only to mark an indi- 
vidual particularity; a few are preserved, and constitute a 
variety ; one may become the starting point of a species. The 
interest of the question lies, not in ascertaining how the initial 
impulse was given, but how it was afterwards propagated and 
developed. The belief in a future life may have originated, as 
Mill suggests, in the belief in ghosts; but the belief in ghosts is 
now generally pooh-poohed as a nursery superstition, whereas 
the other is regarded as an indispensable condition in a witness 
for the acceptance of his testimony in the courts of law ! 

If any one should be inclined to question the sufficiency of 
social utility as an explanation of ethical and religious creed, let 
him turn to the moral codes of various races, or of the same race 
at different times, and mark how closely the recognition of moral 
obligation follows the ins and outs of social needs. Take, as an 
instance, if you please, the belief so prevalent in certain coun- 
tries, that the victim of a murder can find no rest until the foul 
deed has been avenged. How shall such a conception be 
accounted for? Evidently, by the same general causes to which 
we have referred the belief in a governing Deity. As in the 
primitive stages of a social organization no permanent police 
force has yet been established, the detection, pursuit and arres- 
tation of offenders is necessarily entrusted to volunteers. Now, 
as long as the injured party himself is able to act, his own 
interest, sharpened by natural vindictiveness, is generally suffi- 
cient warrant that one volunteer at least will not be wanting. 
The interests of society are sufficiently protected by the instinct 
of revenge to dispense with any artificial aid. But when, as in 
the case of murder, the victim is debarred from the prosecution 
of redress, the chances that the assassin will not be vigorously 
pursued, constitute a serious danger to the community. Volun- 
teers may neither be ready nor efficient ; it requires public spirit 
to encounter danger in another’s cause, and public spirit can only 
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be developed by the long experience that any wrong committed 
on a neighbour is an attack upon our own security. Here, there- 
fore, the idea of duty intervenes. It is made a sacred obligation 
on the nearest relatives of the deceased to lay all ordinary avo- 
cations aside, and to allow themselves neither respite nor indul- 
gence until justice has been obtained. Whatever superstitions 
are afloat are taken advantage of to enforce the social claim ; the 
soul of the murdered man is represented as blown about in windy 
caverns, a houseless outcast among the dead, and the living are 
threatened with his ghostly visits if they be remiss in laying him 
to rest. Hundreds of other instances could be quoted to the 
same effect ; they would all go to prove the correlation existing 
between social utilities and moral or religious beliefs. What the 
mechanism of that correlation is, by what precise means the 
existence of a social utility brings about the development of con- 
ceptions fitted tc subserve it, is a question of the highest interest, 
but one which we cannot discuss here. It suffices for our present 
purpose that the correlation exists, and that the same logical 
canon which warrants our assumption that the tidal motion of 
the ocean is caused by the attraction of the sun and moon, 
justifies us also in inferring that the moral code, with its attendant 
beliefs, is generated by tue perception of social utilities. The 
principle of “Concomitant Variations” is applicable in either 
case. 

There remains for us now to examine the ethical value of the 
belief in a future life, as connected with a system of reward and 
punishment. It is commonly asserted that the moral law must 
have a “sanction,” and that such sanction must be looked for in 
a “hereafter.” There would be no object in being good if 
nothing were to’ come of it in another existence. M. Renan, for 
instance, has frequently expressed the opinion that virtue is a 
dupery, if virtue be its own reward. Prince Bismark is reported 
to have said that he would never have given himself such trouble, 
either for his king or for his country, but for his reliance on a 
future life. Mr. Mallock has written a big book to prove that 
this life, taken in itself, is not worth living, and that we are 
threatened with the universal darkness prophesied in the 
“Dunciad,” unless we take refuge in infallible Catholicism. Is 
there any foundation for such utterances, and, if so, what is it? 

Now it seems to us quite impossible to deny that the system 
of placing a “premium” upon virtue was fully justified in other 
times. ‘The whole course of our previous argumentation implies 
as much. We started from the proposition that in the early 
stages of collective life the selfish impulses so outweigh the social 
that a balance can only be established by artificial means. It is 
quite evident, for instance, that volunteers cannot be depended 
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on for the defence of the country until patriotism has had time 
and opportunity to develop into a motive of the most powerful 
kind. Until then, bounties must be offered on the one hand, and 
punishment must be threatened on the other. The only question 
is, whether such a state of things shall be regarded as tran- 
sitional or final; whether the social impulse be susceptible of 
ever acquiring sufficient strength to stand alone ; or whether it be 
destined, from the very nature and constitution of things, to use 
crutches to the end. 

This question has been answered decisively by History, and 
the evidence is sufficiently present to everybody’s mind to need 
no urging onour part. In thousands of cases men have joyfully 
encountered death from love of country. If it be objected that 
such men have always been exceptional, even in their own time, 
and that the mass of a nation is incapable of such heroism, we 
reply that the experiment has at least been conclusive as to 
the potentialities of patriotism, and that this is all which our 
present argument requires. What social influences have achieved 
in a small number of men may be achieved by further education 
in a greater number, may be achieved ultimately in all. We do 
not say that artificial incentives may be dispensed with yet. We 
say that there is no reason in the nature of things why they should 
not be dispensed with ultimately. It is a question of breeding 
—the deepening of tendencies through hereditary transmission. 

The reverse would be an anomaly in Nature. Have we not 
the spectacle of animal communities, in which the social instincts 
have already attained a far higher degree of development than in 
man, and quite predominate over the egotistic—z.¢., the separatist 
—impulses? And do not these examples indicate the general 
direction in which human society must be tending? Is there any 
theory of happiness according to which the gratification of social 
impulses must remain inferior to the gratification of anti-social 
impulses? And if (as can hardly be denied) the fact of indi- 
viduals living together, in constantly increasing interaction and 
mutual dependence, tends to repress one set of activities and 
promote another, are we not justified by all physiological 
analogy in assuming that the latter set will’ gradually be de- 
veloped at the expense of the former ? 

That such a process is actually going on may be clearly 
inferred from the change that has already taken place in the 
nature of the reward held out for virtue. Originally, as Emerson 
has excellently pointed out, it was deemed necessary to neutralize 
the existing inducements to wrong-doing by prospective induce- 
ments of the sumexcind. “Weare to have such a good time as 
the sinners have now ; or, to push it to its extreme import: You 
sin now, we shall sin by-and-by ; we would sin now if we could ; 
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not being successful, we expect our revenge to-morrow.” We 
are told to give unto the poor, because by so doing we lay up 
tenfold riches for ourselves; we are to bumble ourselves here, 
in order to get the seat of honour hereafter; we are to forego 
the pleasure of immediate vengeance for the prospect of being 
revenged far more cruelly by the Almighty. These precepts 
are now interpreted metaphorically, but they were certainly 
understood literally when first given, and the fact that we have 
come to be ashamed of them in their original acceptation 
shows that the aati-social claims are losing somewhat of their 
force. When a man expresses himself willing to forego a brutish 
pleasure for a gratification of quite another order, he is already 
half-way towards admitting that the higher life is its own reward. 
The question is henceforth one of quantity only. He is con- 
strained to admit that there is a reward for well-doing, even in 
this life ; all he can claim, therefore, is that there is not enough 
of it. He grants that the recompense of conscience is of the 
right kind, and the only kiad he is entitled to ; but he wants « 
great deal of it to make up for what he has renounced. The 
brutish gratification is still so dear to him that he cannot quite 
make up his mind to part with it for a mere temporary benefit. 

Surely this idea of compensation, when viewed apart from its 
educational uses (an expcdient to gain time, and wait for the 
altruistic impulses to develop), is one of the most exquisitely 
ludicrous that mankind has ever had. Compensation ? for what? 
For an act of self-denial? But what self is it that you deny? 
Not the good self, certainly, for that is precisely what you indulge. 
The “self,” denied, can be nothing but the BRUTE—the greedy, 
selfish, cruel beast—and this it is which wants to recover damages! 
The more you have within you of this brute the more damages 
you claim! But the fact that you are not satisfied, shows you 
to be undeserving. The greater you feel your sacrifice to be, the 
lower you stand in the scale. Moreover, what kind of compen- 
sation do you claim? Do you want to be better, or to be worse? 
If better, you are claiming a repetition of the very acts by which 
you represent yourself as damaged! Logically, the compensa- 
tion can only be awarded to the brute. But in that case your 
petition bears a wrong address ; it should be directed, not to God, 
but to the Devil ! 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the claim for compensation, 
far from being the necessary basis of morality, is, on the contrary, 
quite inconsistent with it. Doubtless the moral law must have 
a sanction, but that sanction is of a nature entirely different from 
what is generally supposed by the believers in a future life. The 
penalty attached to wrong-doing is to preclude ourselves from the 
higher life, the contentment arising from the harmony of self 
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with the essential conditions of all social life ; the reward of well- 
doing is to perfect that harmony, and in consequence to taste that 
peace which “the world” (z.¢., the pursuit of selfish, and hence 
clashing, interests) cannot give. If it be objected that such 
harmony may be attained in utter egotism by an individual 
perfectly callous to the claims of others, we reply that such ar 
individual is impossible. We cannot undo the work of centuries, 
we cannot rid ourselves of that monitor within, which represents 
the permanent interests of society. And we believe that those 
persons deceive themselves who declare in their retrospects that 
they would have pursued a more selfish line of conduct had they 
not Jooked forward to the rewards of a hereafter. Admitting 
that they were conscious of no other motive, it does not follow 
that they had none. The veal reward of well-doing may be so 
associated with the prospective reward as to escape notice, but 
not the less does the former give colour and sweetness to the 
latter. The happiness to be derived from the idea of the love of 
God is essentially of the same kind as that derived from the love 
and commendation of the best and noblest among our fellow- 
creatures. We admit, however, that we touch here upon the 
immoral and injurious side of the belief in a future life. The 
evil effect, in education, of re-enforcing the natural legitimate 
incentive by an artificial one, is to reuder the latter indispensable. 
The moral backbone, like the physical, may have to suffer from 
the use of stays. At any rate, if Prince Bismark was really 
incapable of serving king and country without the prospect 
of eternal reward, he must be considered, morally, as greatly 
inferior to the thousands of heroes who devoted themselves 
before ever the belief in a future life had sprung into existence. 

We have heard it argued that a future life for humanity is a 
necessity on God’s account, if noton man’s. Granting, it is said, 
that well-doing be preferable for its own sake, is it conceivable 
that the Divine Ruler shall not have reserved for Himself the 
possibility of preserving those whom He most loves? A man 
may bring instant destruction on himself by the very act which 
proves him worthiest to live ; he may die, even before a flash of 
consciousness has rewarded him for his self-sacrifice. Is nothing 
to be done for such a one? 

We reply, that he has tasted his reward beforehand. The 
man whose soul is accessible to noble and generous impulses is, 
on that very account, most enviable ; his sympathies, his antici- 
pations, the potentialities of sacrifice within him have been a 
source of happiness to him long before the final opportunity for 
action presents itself. The more certain his sacrifice was, the 
greater his capabilities of enjoyment must have been. No, even 


in this case the law of Nature may be allowed its course. 
EE 2 
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We have hitherto discussed the belief in a future life only 
from the point of view of reward and punishment, as a sanction 
to the moral law. We must add, however, that it commends 
itself on other grounds. The simple desire of more life, the 
dread of annihilation, the anguish of parting from those we 
love, the thirst for more knowledge, for the expansion and pro- 
gression of our mental being—all these are powerful causes of 
belief. Buckle has said that the certainty, the necessity of a 
future life is not felt until we stand by the death-bed of one in 
wkom all our affections have been wrapped, and Addison, in a 
beautiful image which can hardly be forgotten by those who have 
ever read the Spectator, compares the progress of the human 
soul to those geometrical curves which tend, throughout all 
space, to approach a given line, without ever becoming wholly 
merged in it. 

To this we conceive that there is little to be said. The belief ina 
future life has undoubtedly strengthened many hearts, ennobled 
many lives, comforted many thousands of the afflicted. It isa 
beautiful creed: the most beautiful, in its purified form, that 
humanity has yet created. Those who are content to hold it on 
the basis of pure sentiment may continue to so hold it, and 
need fear no disturbance trom science. But we do not think that 
such beliefs are calculated to last. To the present writer (for in 
such matters every one must speak for himself) there seems to 
be something excessive, abnormal, morbid, in this clinging to 
existence throughout eternity. Are you never to have enough 
of it? We can admit that a man should rise hungry from a 
feast, especially if he has been interrupted in it—well then, let 
the courses be brought on again, and if a second dinner is still 
insufficient, let. there be a third,a fourth... . But is there 
never to be anend? Isthis Self so precious that it can never 
be resigned? May it not be that others will want their turn? 
We can but put the question, and let each reader answer it as 
best befits his taste. 

At any rate, we do not share the common notion that the 
belief in a future life, apart from a belief in definite conditions of 
that life, would be consolatory. The tacit assumption of believers 
is that their eternity is going to be pleasant, is going to bring them 
everything that they desire. And, in truth, as Jong as it is a 
matter of mere wishing, there is no reason to stop midway. But 
suppose that the case should be the reverse, and that, on the 
yonder side, we should find ourselves in untoward circumstances, 
without the possibility of shaking off the horrible incubus of 
eternal life in store? The greatest blessing conferred upon 
terrestrial humanity is that life may be resigned when it becomes 


too burdensome. 
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Art. V.—AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 


HENEVER the question of Federation is referred to by 

the leading politicians or public journals in Australia 

and New Zealand, it rarely happens that a single argument is 

advanced against the proposal to create a United Australasia. 

Colonists, who hold opposite opinions on many political questions, 

generally agree on the desirability of Federation as a broad 

principle. ‘They assert, “it is merely a matter of time,” and 
there the subject is now allowed to rest. 

Going further afield we find English statesmen, irrespective of 
party, apparently unanimous in urging these colonies to federate ; 
and, not perceiving how the object they have in view is to be 
gained, generously conceding that the colonists should be left to 
make the necessary arrangements without Imperial interference. 

The arguments in favour of Federation are usually based on 
the following considerations, Federation, we are told, will 
enable us— 

1. To provide a more powerful defence against the enemies of 
the British Empire. 

2. To secure a better and more economical form of Govern- 


. ment. 


3. To obtain a quicker and healthier advancement of the 
various industries ; and 

4. As a check to the tendency to further subdivision, as 
well as for the creating of more friendly feelings than at present 
exist between the residents of different localities, Federation, we 
are assured, offers the best, if not the only means. 

With one army and navy we should naturally expect and 
provide a defence force far superior in power to what we can 
now boast of. The expense of maintaining this united force 
might not be less than the present annual outlay on colonial 
defences, but it requires no elaborate argument to prove that 
any extra cost would be fully compensated for by increased 
efficiency. 

In other directions a greater economy in administration, and 
especially in the construction of public works of an intercolonial 
character, would more easily be secured, both by the amalgama- 
tion of Government offices, and by the higher ability we could 
afford to jointly pay for. Kleven hundred and fifty pounds per 
anuum is considered to be a high salary for an Engineer in Chief 
in South Australi. It is more than any Minister of the Crown 
in that colony receives; but it certainly will not arouse envious 
feelings in the minds of first-class professional men in England. 
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That the industrial enterprise of these colonies would be 
ultimately greatly benefited by the removal of vexatious tariffs 
on each other’s products freetraders and protectionists must 
alike admit. It is here, however, that we touch on one of the 
chief obstacles in the path of Federation, for it is held by many 
that intercolonial freetrade would give Victoria, whose industries 
have been established under protection, an undue advantage in 
manufacturing over the other colonies. Leaving this and other 
objections for the moment, we may certainly claim that Federa- 
tion would put a stop to any further subdivision of these colonies, 

Victoria and Queensland have split away from New South 
Wales, and it is within the realms of the possible that the resi- 
dents of the northern territory may some day seek to legislate 
for themselves, and that the large area known as Western 
Australia may be divided under two or more independent 
Governments. There is also a feeling of what some describe as 
jealousy, but which certainly cannot be called excessive friend- 
liness, existing between the inhabitants of, let us instance, New 
South Walesand Victoria. It may be due to “aspirit of healthy 
rivalry,” but among people of the same race and language all 
animosity, in however mild a form it may show itself, ought to 
give place to honest goodwill. There is always a danger while 
the colonies are disunited cf those little differences arising which 
tend to create antagonistic feelings, Sweep away all chance of 
such matters cropping up, and there will be no longer any cause 
for squabbling. 

Having mentioned the principal benefits to be derived from 
federation, let us consider what are the chief difficulties which 
stand in the way. 

At present each colony has its own debt and system of taxa- 
tion, and no two have the same method of dealing with waste or 
Crown lands. Are the debts to be consolidated? Will the tax- 
payers in New South Wales or Victoria quietly consent to assist 
in paying the interest on borrowed money squandered in New 
Zealand, or vice versd? Would New South Wales adopt the 
South Australian plan of dealing with unalienated land? Unless 
we answer Yes to these questions, we are forced to admit each 
colony must be permitted to provide the interest on its debt in 
such manner as the contributors, or taxpayers, may deem most 
expedient. If we do not object to the consolidation of our loans, 
to uniformity in our customs tariffs, land systems, rail way charges, 
and in obtaining other sources of revenue, then Federation might 
be easily achieved. But the merest tyro in colonial politics will 
acknowledge that so great a change is bound, under the most 
favourable conditions, to be the work of many years. The 
Government of each colony has, in undertaking the execution of 
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important works of development, stifled individual enterprise ; 
and it would certainly act prejudicially to the interests of the 
poorer colonies if the present system were abandoned, and the 
future construction of public works, such as railways, jetties, &c., 
were left to private individuals to carry out. Nor could we, with 
any advantage to ourselves, trust to the tender mercies of a 
central Parliament to sanction the necessary expenditure for the 
construction of such public works as we require. 

If an intercolonial Parliament attempted to decide where rail- 
ways, &e., should be constructed out of borrowed monies, it is 
pretty certain the less influential countries would fare badly, 
even if the difficulty did not result in a deadlock caused by the 
pressure of work, and the obstruction raised by powerful 
minorities. There is already too much jealousy between the 
northern and southern districts in several of these colonies. In 
an intercolonial Parliament this feeling would be intensified 
when the question of expediture on the construction of proposed 
public works was brought forward. 

While, therefore, it 1s evident that, the initiation and execu- 
tion of public works of a local character must necessarily be 
remitted to iocal Parliaments, it is also clear that any proposed 
consolidation of the several public debts must be abandoned as 
impracticable, and each colony left to provide for the payment 
of its own indebtedness—left, in short, to manage its financial 
affairs and public works as the cities are allowed to do. 

Compelled to meet the liabilities it incurred, each colony 
would naturally desire to raise a revenue as it deemed most 
expedient. Nor is there any reason why such powers should 
not be granted, with this restriction—viz., that no taxes should 
be raised which wére opposed to commercial intercourse. 
“There’s the rub.” Each colony might retain its revenues 
derived from Crown lands, water-works, wharves, railways, and 
by any tax on the property or income of private persons, and 
even from its jointly authorized customs duties ; but the majority 
of the advocates of Federation would certainly insist on inter- 
colonial freetrade. ‘There must be no vexatious imposts on 
each other’s produce, either at the borders or at the ports. 

It is very difficult to discuss questions affecting the policy of 
Freetrade or Protection without arousing an extraordinary 
amount of bitterness. In Australia, where Protectionists are, 
comparatively speaking, numerically stronger than in England, 
the subject is apt to arouse the passions of the disputants more 
quickly than a theological argument. In England the majority 
often calmly disthiss all discussion by briefly telling the minority 
that no one in his proper senses can be a Protectionist. It is, there- 
fore, more difficult to persuade persons in England that many of 
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the men known as Protectionists in Australia are looked upon 
as leaders by the people, and that an allowance must be made 
in discussing the question of Federation for the prejudices of 
Protectionists as well as for the fancies of the freetrader. 

It has been already stated it is frequently asserted that inter- 
colonial freetrade would give Victoria, whose industries have 
been established under protection, an undue advantage over the 
other colonies in manufacturing. 

“Why,” it is occasionally asked by our Protectionists, “ should 
Victoria manufacture for South Australia? What natural 
advantages does she possess as a manufacturing country which 
we do not? And, further, what should we gain if our struggling 
manufactories were to be closed from exposure to Victorian 
competition? To meet our financial engagements with the 
English bondholder, to maintain the price of property, to ensure 
further progress, we require population. Close our manufactories 
and we not only restrict the increase of population, but we induce 
our factory hands to emigrate to Victoria.” 

The freetrader naturally regards these statements as exagge- 
rated, and laughs at the fears of the manufacturers who advance 
them. He also claims that “the great impetus intercolonial 
freetrade would give to business would fully compensate for any 
loss we might sustain by the change.” 

We have assumed, and not without reason, that Victorians 
would not object to intercolonial freetrade, and we might safely 
go to the length of taking it for granted that if the whole of the 
electors in the Australasian colonies were polled, there would be 
a majority in its favour. But whether we are justified in 
assuming this or not, we must admit that directly we couple 
with intercolonial freetrade a uniform customs tariff on all foreign 
goods, the matter assumes another aspect. Although it is not 
essential to Federation, it is at least desirable that these colonies 
should adopt a uniform tariff, and the question arises whether 
the opposition of the Protectionist party in Victoria and elsewhere 
should be courted by insisting on low duties. Prudence dictates 
that in the early stages of the introduction of a new system of 
government it is well not to insist on too much. Give the 
Central Parliament or Federal Council power to arrange a tariff, 
and it will not be long before the customs duties are fixed to 
suit the wishes of the majority of colonists. 

It may be found advisable in the interests of Federation not 
to insist even on the amount of customs charges to be levied on 
foreign products being relegated to the decision of any central 
authority, but to wait until after that central authority has been 


created, and then to avitate for this addition to its powers. 
* ~~ * * * 
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Having shown that Federation is desirable, and dealt with the 
alleged disadvantages or objections raised against it, we may 
proceed to discuss the following questions :— 

1. How is Federation to be secured ? 

2. What powers should be entrusted to the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Federation cannot be forced on the people of these colonies. 
It is necessarily a matter of slow growth, and those who are in 
favour of it will the more quickly attain the object they have in 
view, if prepared to be thankful for small mercies. As the colo- 
nies have separate Parliaments, the first step is to induce some of 
the leading members of Parliament to adopt Federation as a 
plank in their political platforms. Australian politicians are in 
need of a subject of this sort, and a word from Government 
House would be sufficient to persuade the leaders to promise on 
the hustings to vote for the appointment of delegates to a general 
conference. No elector would refuse to support a candidate on 
such grounds, though many might think the conference would 
end insmoke. As the result of the conference might be unsatis- 
factory, another way of attaining our object deserves consideration. 
We could appeai to that central authority which already exists. 
Our Parliaments can forward a petition to the Crown, and there 
is not the least doubt that such a petition, if supported by all of 
these colonies, would be most favourably entertained by Her 
Majesty’s advisers. The Imperial Government, even without the 
receipt of a petition, can facilitate the Federation of Australasia 
by forming in these colonies a central authority composed of the 
several governors, and entrusting to that authority power to 
decide all cases of appeal against legal decisions, which are, 
under the present system, referred to the House of Lords from 
these colonies. This council of Governors might also be entrusted 
with still more important powers, and authorized to sanction 
such bills as are reserved for Her Majesty’s assent. 

This central councii would, in fact, represent the Colonial 
Office, and as the Governors are better acquainted with these 
colonies than some of the officials in that office, the colonists 
would be perfectly satisfied, and the officials in England spared a 
certain amount of trouble. The chief advantage, however, which 
would be derived by the adoption of this suggestion consists in 
accustoming the colonists to the existence in Australasia of a 
central Government, which, in course of time, must become more 
representative of these countries, and be entrusted with more 
power by the various colonial Parliaments. 

Should, howevér, the former scheme prove successful, and the 
delegates appointed by our Parliaments adopt some plan for 
electing a chamber composed of representatives elected by each 
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colony, it would be necessary to pass constitution bills. These 
bills would not only provide for the election in each province of 
the representatives in the central council, but also confer certain 
powers on this new chamber. The greater the powers conferred 
on this central authority the more representative should it be; 
and to secure a thoroughly representative and popular body we 
are compelied to leave the selection of its members to the tax- 
payers, By this it is not meant that the taxpayers in eaci: colony 
should be called upon en masse to make the selection, but that 
the selection should be left to members of Parliament who are 
appointed by the taxpayers, and are better able than the great 
body of electors to judge of a man’s fitness for such a high position. 

One of the first questions which would have to be settled 
prior to the formation of this central Parliament, is the number of 
members each colony should have the right to elect. To take 
population as a basis is by many considered as injudicious, and 
there are, doubtless, several weighty objections to it. Victorians, 
however, would be inclined to grumble if either Western 
Australia or Tasmania returned as many representutives as 
they did; yet the advancement of the interests of Western 
Australia is of as much importance to us as the advancement of 
those of Victoria. ‘The question of representation has been so 
frequently discussed by the ablest minds of the age, and is of so 
far too great a magnitude to be dealt with in a brief essay, that, 
without pronouncing any opinion as to what is the best system, 
we here leave it, merely surmising that electors in these colonies 
will mostly prefer some arrangement which is based on popu- 
lation. 

Concerning the powers which should be entrusted to a central 
authority, we may place ina prominent position, (1) those which 
concern naval and military matters; (2) the right to charge 
each colony its due proportion of the cost of maintaining these 
forces; and. (3) authcrity to recommend the construction of 
works of intercolonial importance ; as well as (4) uniformity in 
our laws ; together with (5) power to veto all bills in which the 
interests of these colonies, as a whole, or the rest of the British 
Empire, may chance to be injuriously affected. 

It would be folly to expect much from a newly constituted 
body, but as we became accustomed to its existence, and learned 
to regard it with feelings of respect and affection, we should 
gradualiy become content to surrender some of our selfish 
notions tor the benefit of the common good. Though there are 
no dangers threatening us which would force us to unite, yet the 
abilities Australians have shown in organization and self-govern- 
ment, and their natural generosity of disposition, render the task 
of bringing about Federation more easy than strangers may fancy. 
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That there is an unmistakable desire to increase our own 
importance in the eyes of the world which we must lack as 
separate colonies, will be generally admitted ; but we have waited 
for our politicians to lead the way, and our politicians will not 
make a start. Not only, however, are we aware that an United 
Ausiralasia would rank as one of the powers of the world, but 
we feel that we shall deserve the gratitude of the next genera- 
tion, if we seize the present opportunity to secure an Untied 
Australasia as a heritage for our descendants. 
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Arr. VI.—Ernest Renan. 

1. Souvenirs d’Enfunce et de Jewnesse. Par ERNEST RENAN. 
Neuvieme Edition. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 18383. 

2. Recollections of my Youth. By Ernest Renan. Translated 
from the original French by C. B. Pitman, and revised by 
Madame Renan. London: Chapman & Hall. 1833. 


VW E have here another history of religious experiences of the 

same class as the “ Apologia” of Cardinal Newman, the 
“ Phases of Faith” of his brother, the ‘‘ Autobiography” of Count 
Campello, and the pamphlets of Mr. Suffield.* 

The position of M. Renan differs from that of each of the 
writers we have named. Cardinal Newman was reared asa 
Protestant. From early youth he mistrusted the reality of 
material phenomena, and has rested “in the thought of two 
and two only, supreme and luminously self-evident beings, him- 
self and his Creator.” Not without doubt and mistrust he has 
built as a superstructure on that foundation the whole creed of 
the Roman Church, including its latest development, the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. His brother, also reared as a Protestant, 
became in his youth an ultra-Evangelical. At the close of his 
lite he holds as strongly as his brother the primary truth of 
natural theology, but ; 

‘“‘Innumerable associations, to the music of which the Christian 
heart beats in unison, have lost their charm to him; he pauses to 
criticise where others are content to admire, and turns away in dis- 
satisfaction from a shrine where countless worshippers kneel in 
wondering awe. He has lost much; what has he retained? He is 
still able to come into the very presence of God,f never before, if his 
* Vide WestmingTer Review, N.S. No. CXXII., April, 1882, p. 427, Art. 


“Ecclesiastical Migrations.” ; : ' 
+ Vide F. W. Newman’s “Phases of Faith,” and his ‘“‘ Prayers in the 


Household of a Believer in God,” passim, 
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own tale be true, with so free and so large a heart, and, in preserving 
the pass word to that communion, has kept the essential strength and 
light of all religion. He stands alone with God upon the open levels 
of humanity ; no Church interposing, no priest, no sacrament; and, as 
friend with friend, he knows and is known of Him. His Church is 
as wide as the human race, and wherever a thought approves to his 
mind as true, a deed is owned by his conscience as noble, he is able, 
without conditions or drawback, to acknowledge and to love.”* 


The Vatican decree defining the Pope’s infallibility, the anti- 
cipation of which saddened Cardinal Newman’s heart, and which, 
when published, he only accepted in submission to God’s “ ador- 
able inscrutable providence,” led Mr. Suffield, a Romanist by 
descent and education, to renounce alike the infallibility of Pope, 
Church, and Scripture, and to adopt Theism, but a Theism 
unlike that of Francis Newman, “a Theism of the Christian 
type, moulded by the Christian traditions, and edified by the 
sacred Scriptures.” t 

The same decree led Count Campello, equally with Mr. 
Suffield, a Romanist by descent and education, and like him a 
priest holding high ecclesiastical office, to become an Evangelical 
Protestant, and to enter into connection with the Wesleyan 
Mission in Rome. We ventured in a former Number to express 
a doubt if his connection with the Wesleyans would long con- 
tinue,} and we have seen it stated, we believe correctly, that he 
has so far retraced his steps as to “wish to maintain Catholic 
order apart from what are considered the accretions of Rome ; 
that he does not wish to be separated from the Churches in 
communion with Rome ;’ and therefore he turns from the 
Wesleyans, and seeks alliance with the Anglo-Catholic section of 
the English establishment. It requires no great sagacity to 
foresee his speedy return to the Church of his fathers, 

M. Renan recembles Mr. Suffield and Count Campello, in that 
he was a Romanist by descent and training ; but his Romanism 
was of a different kind from the Romanism of the “ ancient 
Catholic families of England,’ which was that of Mr. Suffield, 
and from the purely Italian kind of Count Campello.§ It was 
the Romanism of Brittany, which differs from the Romanism of 
old England and of Italy in so far that M. Renan tells us “ It 





* Theological Review, No, II. July, 1864, Art. “ Authority and Free- 
Thought: Lr. Newman’s ‘Apology,’” p. 334. On the internal evidence of the 
style we attribute this article to Dr. Martineau, though we do not know that 
it has been acknowledged by, or by others attributed to, him. 

t “ Why I became a Unitarian.” By R. Redolph Sutlield, p. 15. 

t Wesrminster Review, whi supra, p. 456. 

§ Conf. Westminster Review, whi supra passin, 
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would have taken very little for the Bretons of France to have 
become Protestant like their brethren the Welsh in England.”* 

Trained, like Mr. Suffield and Count Campello, for the priest- 
hood, the sceptical spirit awoke in Renan in his youth, and before 
he took orders he heard, though coming from a different quarter, 
what, at a maturer age, Cardinal Newman heard, the call 
“ obliviscere populum tuum et domum patris tui ;” and in leaving 
all his early friends and associations, he felt like going on the 
“open sea;” though the still waters of Church authority on 
which the ‘Englishman launched are not to be compared with 
the stormy ocean of freethought on which the Frenchman 
embarked. 

M. Renan’s reasons for his secession from the Roman Church 
and the conclusions to which they have led him, we will here- 
after describe in his own words. The four men of whom we 
speak agree in holding “ That there is no ultimate test of truth 
besides the testimony borne to truth by the mind itself But 
the manner in which they severally tell how the mind of each has 
testified to what is truth is characteristic of the nations to which 
they respectively belong. The Englishmen narrate the subject 
of their changes of belief with the seriousness and regard for truth 
generally characteristic of their race; the Frenchman tells his 
tale with the levity common on such subjects to his race, and 
labouring under the defect attributed to them by the author 
of “The Comparative View of Social Life in France and 
England”—who was well qualified by natural ability and 
abundant experience to form the opinion, which she expressed, 



























“the one great desideratum in French character, and insuperable 
defect which prevades all their enormous advantages is an ignorance of 
the value, and indifference to the existence, and a neglect of the prac- 
tice, of truth, collectively and individually. This is so perfectly 
known to themselves, that a tacit agreement seems always to have 
taken place, mutually to receive and to make assertions without inquiry 
into proof, but at the same time without confidence, in fact, on either 


part.” t 


This is illustrated by M. Renan in his preface. He plainly 
tells us that— 



















“What in history is a recommendation would here have been a draw- 
back; the whole of this small volume is true, but not true in the 
sense required for a ‘biographical dictionary.’ I have said several 



















“Recollections,” p. 70. Conf. “ Souvenirs,” p. 78. The translation does 
“i yo represent the original. 
+ Cardinal soto s “Grammar of Assent,” p. 343. 
} “Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry,” vol, iii, p. 193, 
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things with the intent to raise a smile, and if such a thing had been 
compatible with custom, I might have used the expression cum grano 
salis in many cases.* 


We are, therefore, left in doubt, in reading any one of his 
“ Recollections,” how far it may be accurate and according to 
fact. 

Ernest Renan is by birth a Breton—a province rich in 
heretical and heterodox natives, for, beside Renan, of that pro- 
vince also were natives—Pelagius, whose “ vain teaching” on the 
doctrine of orginal sin is condemned by the Ninth Article of the 
Established Church ; Des Cartes, Lamennais, a contemporary of 
Renan, and, like him, a rebel against Rome, but with whom 
Renan has little in common. 

“‘ Lamennais,” he says, ‘‘ merely exchanged one creed for another, 
and it was not until the close of his life that he acquired the cool 
temper necessary to the critic; whereas the same process which weaned 
me from Christianity made me impervious to any other practical 
enthusiasm.” 

But a greater Breton than any of these was Abelard, who is 
truly called— 

“the unconscious precursor o* the great spiritual conflict of this age 
—the conflict wherein M. Renan takes so distinguished a part, the 
conflict between unreasoning faith and reverent reason, between 
absolutism and liberty, between ecclesiasticism and humanity— 
uniting the mysticism of Plato, the grace of Cicero, the poetic auda- 
city of Lucretius, the varied learning of Origen. Abelard taught that 
‘men can be saved by natural religion’ and ‘that the heart is the test 
of goodness,’ ”t 

which latter doctrine is also that of Renan. 

Those who are given to studying the many points of reser- 
blance between Brittany and Cornwall will be interested in 
learning that— 

“One of the most popular legends in Brittany is that relating to an 
imaginary town called ‘ Is,’ which is supposed to have been swallowed 
up by the sea at some unknown time. ‘There are several places along 
the coast which are pointed out as the site of this imaginary city, and 
the fishermen have many strange tales to tell of it. According to 
them, the tips of the spires of the churches may be seen in the hollow 
of the waves when the sea is rough, while during a calm the music of 
their bells, ringing out the hymn appropriate to the day, rises above 
the waters, I often fancy,” adds M. Renan, “that I have at the 





* “Recollections,” preface, p. ix. ; Conf. “ Souvenirs,” preface, p. iii. 
> ? P » | 


t Ibid. p. 136. 
¢ Mr. Suffield in the Modern Review, for July, 1883, Art. “ Ernest Renan’s 


Recollections,” p. 495. 
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bottom of my heart a city of Is, with its bells calling to prayer a 
recalcitrant congregation.””* 


This is the Breton equivalent to the Cornish tradition of the 
Iyonnesse, a supposed territory which extended from the present 
Land’s End to the “Seven Stones,” if not to the Scilly Isles, and 
which the neighbours and mariners of Camden’s time assured him 
had been at some time unknown, “ drowned by incursions of the 
sea,” of which fact the mariners were positive from “the rubbish, 
windows, and such other stuff,” which they or their forefathers, 
when fishing, had drawn up. The name of Renan is derived 
from St. Renan, inits original form, Ronan. It is still, M. Renan 
says, to be found in the names of places—e.y., “ Loc Ronan, 
the well of St. Ronan (Wales).” We know not whether Scott’s 
tale of “St. Ronan’s Well” was named after some existing 
Scotch place, or whether he transplanted the name from Wales 
to Scotland. Than St. Renan “there is not a more original 
figure among all the saints of Brittany..... He lived in 
Cornwall, near the little town which bears his name” (St. Renan). 

We have some acquaintance with the ancient history of Corn- 
wall, and a rather intimate knowledge of its present topography, 
but we cannot identify the former dwelling-place of St. Renan. 
“ He was more a spirit of the earth than a saint, and his power 
over the elements was illimitable. He was of a violent and 
rather erratic temperament, and there was no telling beforehand 
as to what he would do.” When, in after years, M. Renan 
came to know India, he saw that the Breton saints were true 
Richis, and that through them he had become “ familiarized 
with the most primitive features of our Aryan world, with the 
idea of solitary masters of nature, asserting their power over it 
by asceticism and the force of will.’”’+ 

Tréguier, M. Renan’s native place, grew into a town out of 
an ancient monastery founded at the close of the fifth century 
by St. Tudwal or Tual, one of the religious leaders of those great 
migratory movements which “ introduced into the Armorican 
peninsula the name, the race, and the religious institutions 
of the Island of Britain.” 

The predominating characteristic of early Breton Christianity 
was not episcopacy but monasticism, and the first action of these 
British emigrants was the erection of large monasteries, the 
abbots of which had the cure of souls. In Brittany “ up to 1830, 











* “ Recollections,” Preface, p. i. Conf. “Souvenirs,” &c., p. ii. The 
French version of the last part of the extract is “ des cloches obstineés a con. 
voquer aux offices sagrés des fideles qui n’entendent plus,” not “recalcitrant,” 
but ‘who no longer hear.” “ Souvenirs,” &c., preface, p. xi. 

t “ Recollections,” p. 73, and note. t Lid. p. 1. 
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according to M. Renan, paganism was still to be detected beneath 
a layer, often so thin as to be transparent, of Christianity.”* 

He adds, “that a circle of from’ three to four miles in cireum- 
ference, called the minihi, was drawn around each monastery, and 
the territory within it was invested with special privileges,”+ 
Is not this an instance of a still older cult penetrating through 
the Christian disguise which had been imposed upon it? Minhir 
stones are, or were, within the memory of some now living, the 
object, to the Breton peasantry, cf a superstitious reverence 
derived from their British forefathers. Within a short distance 
of the spot where these pages are written is a farm named 
“Tremenheere,’{ 7.¢., “the place of the Minhir belonging toa 
branch of the ancient Cornish family of Tremenheere, whose 
arms are a shield bearing three Minhir stones. 

In the ninth century Tréguier became a bishop’s see, and in 
course of time a small town grew up around the bishop’s palace : 
“ But the lay town, dependent entirely on the Church, grew very 
slowly. The port failed to acquire any importance, and no wealthy 
trading class came into existence. A very fine cathedral was built 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, and from the beginning 
of the seventeenth the monasteries became so numerous that they 
formed whole streets to themselves. The bishop’s palace, a handsome 
building of the seventeenth century, and a few curious residences, 
were the only houses inhabited Ly people of civilized habits.”§ 

The revolution of 1789 dispersed this gathering together of 
priests and monks. The last of the bishops of Tréguier escaped 
to England by a back door leading into a wood behind his palace. 
The whole institutions of the land, ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
were erased; but, as Lord Beaconsfield once said, “ When the 
turbulence was over—when the shout of triumph and the wail 
of agony were alike stilled—when, as it were, the waters had 
subsided—the sacred heights of Sinai and Calvary were again 
revealed.” || 

As if by magic, parish churches appeared in the 30,000 districts 
of France ; but Tréguier did not regain its bishop. The “Con- 
cordat abolished the bishopric, and the unfortunate town was not 
even given a subprefect, Lannion and Guingamp, which are larger 
and busier, being selected in preference.” M. Renan then pro- 
pounds as a general truth, which we doubt if he could prove by 





* “ Recollections,” p. 77. 

+ Ibid. p. 2. t In the parish of Ludgvan, Cornwall. 

g Ibid. p. 4. Conf. “Souvenirs,” p. 5, the words in italics are in French, 
“ Tes seules maisons civilement habitables.’ We should render this as habited by 
civilians, z.e., citizens as opposed to monastics, or, in older phraseology, the 
seculars as opposed to the regulars, z.c., those who lived (iz seculo) in the 
world as distinguished from those who lived under the rules of some order. 

|| Speech at a meeting at Oxford, Nov. 25 ,1864. 
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induction from particulars, “ That large buildings, fitted up so 
as to fulfil only one object, nearly always lead to the reconstitu- 
tion of the object to which they were destined.” His general 
rule may, or may not, be true; but as a concrete fact, after the 


restoration— 


“The vast monastic edifices of I'réguier were once more peopled, 
and the former seminary served for the establishment of an ecclesias- 
tical college, very highly esteemed throughout the province. Tréguier 
again became, in a few years’ time, what St. Tudwal had made it 
thirteen centuries before, a town of priests, cut off from all trade and 
industry, a vast monastery, within whose walls no sounds from the outer 
world ever penetrated, where ordinary human pursuits were looked 
upon as vanity and vexation of spirit, while those things which laymen 
treated as chimerical were regarded as the only realities.”* 

‘“‘Tt was,” continues M. Renan, ‘‘ amid associations like these that 
I passed my childhood, and it gave a bent to my character which has 
never been removed.” } 


It has been well said that the subject of this volume “may 
be almost summed up in a sentence ; ‘ How to account for the 
‘Vie de Jesus?” 

M. Renan’s early associations, which we shall more fully lay 
before our readers, make this question not one of interest only, 
but at first sight also one of perplexity. 

M. Renan’s forefathers, he says, “were well-to-do sailors, 
independent of every one ;” but it is ditticult to reconcile this 
statement with the account of the family given him by his 
mother ; they were, she said, “ All pooras Job. How could it 
be otherwise? They were none of them born rick, and never 
pillaged their neighbours.” Of M. Renan’s father we learn 
little, save that he was “inclined to be sentimental and melan- 
choly,” and his wife described him as “ like all other sailors ; and 
the proof that he was born to be a sailor, and to fight, was that 
he had no head for business.” Like his own father, he shewed 
himself, at the time of the revolution, “a sincere and honourable 
patriot.”+¢ 

To the general poverty of the Renan family there was one 
exception, a relation indiscriminately referred to as A and Z, 
who became a millionaire. ‘ He, said Renan’s mother, is a 
very respectable person, very nearly a deputy, and quite likely 
to become one.” This exceptional instance of prosperity 
amongst so much poverty, excited M. Renan’s curiosity, and he 





* “ Recollections,”*pp. 5, 6. ; 
+ In an article in Macmillan for July, 1888, p. 213 J seq., with the title 


“M. Renan’s Autobiography,” and the signature M. A. V 
t “Recollections,” pp. 82, 4, 5, 8. 
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pressed his mother closely as to the source of their relative’s 
wealth. 

“‘¢ How obstinate you are, Ernest !’ she replied, ‘I have often told 
you not to ask me that. Zis the only person in our circle who has 
any pretensions to polish; he is in a good position; he is rich and 
respected ; there is no need to ask him how he made his money.’ 
‘Tell me all the same,’ ‘ Well, if you must know, and as people can- 
not get rich without soiling their fingers more or less, he was in the 
slave trade,’ ”* 


M. Renan had two paternal uncles, one “Uncle Pierre,” to 
whom a chapter of these recollections is devoted, was the 
“Oracle of the Taverns,” and there spent “the modest little 
fortune which he possessed, and became a regular vagabond.”} 
Another uncle “ was of a Voltairian turn of mind.” He was 
a watchmaker, and counted on his nephew Ernest taking to his 
business. The nephew’s successes at college were as gall and 
wormwood to the uncle, “he quite saw that all this store of 
Latin was dead against him, and that it would convert his 
nephew into a pillar of the Church which he disliked. He 
never lost an opportunity of airing before him his favourite 
phrase—‘a donkey loaded with Latin.’”t The writings of 
M. Renan were in after-days a cause of triumph to this uncle. 
M. Renan, on his maternal grandmother’s side, was related to 
a much more prim class of people. “My grandmother,” he tells. 
us, “ was a very good specimen of the middle class of former days,’$ 
and his recollections of her lead him to indulge in an out- 
burst of Conservative feeling—such outbursts are not infrequent 
im this book :— 


“The piety of my grandmother, her urbanity, her regard for the 
established order of things, are graven in my heart as the best 
‘ pictures of that old fashioned society based upon God and the King,’ 
two props for which it may not be easy to find substitutes.” || 


The intelligence of the women of a Breton family of that 
time, governed by their priests, may be judged from this fact :— 

“‘My aunt’s sole amusement on Sundays after Mass was to send 
a feather up into the air, each blowing it in turn to prevent it 
from falling to the ground. ‘This afforded them amusement enough 
to last until the following Sunday.” 


When the revolution broke out, M. Renan’s grandmother was 
horror-struck. She took a lead in hiding the priests who refused 
to take the oath of fidelity to the Constitution. Mass was cele- 
brated in her drawing-room, and she narrowly escaped the guillo- 
tine. His mother, who seems to have had more even than the 





* “Recollections,” pp. 85, 111. 
§ Ibid. p. 91. 


+ Ibid. pp. 86,7. _ tf Ibid, pp. 140-1. 
id. p. 92. I 
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usual great influence of mothers on the character and training of 
her son, was in all respects a marked contrast to her own mother. 
Madame Renan was a Gascon on one side—her father being a 
native of Bordeaux. M. Renan refers to his ethnical position as 
being possibly that of— 

“a Celt crossed with Gascon, with a slight infusion of Laplander 
blood. Such a condition of things,” he adds, “ ought, if I am not 
mistaken, according to the theories of the anthropologists, to repre- 
sent the maximum of idiocy and imbecility; but the decrees of 
anthropology are only relative: what it treats as stupidity among 
the ancient races of men is often neither more nor less than an 
extraordinary force of enthusiasm and intuition.”* 


The Gascon element in M. Renan accounts for the self-com- 
placent—if, indeed, it be not more correct to say, the boasting— 
tone which prevails throughout this book. His mother, 


“with her frank, cheerful, and inquisitive ways, was rather partial to 
the Revolution than the reverse ;” and her son adds, “I learned from 
her to be so proud of the Revolution, that I have liked it since, in 
spite of my reason and all that I have said against it. I do not with- 
draw anything that I have already said ; ‘but when I see the inveterate 
persistency of foreign writers to try and prove that the French Revo- 
lution was one long story of folly and shame, and that it is but an 
unimportant factor in all the world’s history, I begin to think that it 
is, perhaps, the greatest of all our achievements, inasmuch as other 
people are so jealous of it.”t 


In M. Renan’s youth, the maxim “That people cannot get 
rich without soiling their fingers,” was one of the fundamental 
beliefs of the Bretons. By them material gain was deemed 
unworthy of a man of spirit, the noblest occupations being those 
which bring no profit, as of the soldier, the sailor, the priest, the 
true gentleman (who derives from his land no more than the 
amount sanctioned by long tradition), the magistrate, the thinker. 
“The most remote past was still in Brittany, up to 1830.” “M. 
Renan lived in actual contact with the primitive ages, for then 
the world of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries passed daily 
before the eyes of those who lived in the towns of Brittany ;’t 
but this ancient state of society has disappeared, and on behalf 
of the few survivors of the former things which have passed 
away, M. Renan indulges in another outburst of Conserva- 
tism :— 


“Do not improve their worldly lot; they would be none the hap- 
pier; do not add to their wealth, for they would be less unselfish ; do 
not drive them into the primary schools, for they would, perhaps, lose 


4. 





* “Recollections,” pp. 76, 77. f Ibid. pp. 95, 96. 
t Ibid. pp. 68, 76. 
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some of their good qualities without acquiring those which culture 
bestows.”* 


M. Renan describes the effect on him of his surroundings :— 


“My race, my family, my native place, and the peculiar circle in 
which I was brought up, by diverting me from all material pursuits, 
and by rendering me unfit for anything except the treatment of things 
of the mind, had made of me an idealist, shut out from everything 
else. The application of my intellect might have been a different 
one, but the principle would have remained the same. . . . . I should 
have succeeded in any variety of intellectual application. I should 
have failed miserably in any calling which involved the pursuit of 
material interests.” t 


From his mother he heard the legends of the Breton saints, 

to which she clung as a Breton, though as a Gascon she was 
inclined to laugh at them; but she deftly told these tales, “so 
as to leave the impression that they were only true from an 
ideal point of view.” These tales inspired him with a love of 
mythology.t To his mother’s conversation he attributes—we 
use his own words— 
“what little talent I may have for historical studies I have derived 
from ita kind of habit of looking below the surface, and hearing 
sounds which other ears do not catch. The essence of criticism is 
to be able to realize conditions different from those under which we 
are now living.”§ 

Constitutional peculiarities also affected him :— 

“ From an early age I preferred the society of girls to boys, and the 
latter did not like me, as I was too effeminate for them. We could not 
play together, as they called me ‘ Mademoiselle,’ and teased me ina 
variety of ways. On the other hand, I got on very well with girls of 
my own age, and they found me very sensible and steady.” || 


To one of these girl companions—“ Little Noemi”’—he devotes a 
chapter of his “ Recollections.” The feminine element in his 
character is noticed in the description of him given by M. 
Challemel-Lacour. “Renan thinks like a man, feels like a 
woman, and acts like a child.” On which M. Renan, with 
characteristic self-complacency, makes this comment, “I have no 
reason to complain of such being the case, as this moral condition 
has procured for me the keenest intellectual joys which man can 
taste.” 

But while the influences which led him towards “ romanticism 
of the mind and imagination, towards the pure ideal,’ were 
manifold and strong, there were other influences at work around 





* “Recollections,” pp. 110, 68. + Ibid. pp. 66. t Ibid. p. 76. 
§ Ibid. p, 76. || Zid. p. 105. q] did. pp. 65, 66. 
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him whose tendencies were to “make him more a son of the 
Revolution than of the Crusaders.” Not only was his mother 
partial to the Revolution, and one uncle of a Voltairian turn of 
mind, but most of his other uncles were “ardent patriots,” who, 
on occasion of any danger to the Republic, “ allowed their beards 
to grow, and went about with long faces, flowing cravats, and 
untidy garments,” and at Tréguier there dwelt “an elderly man, 
whose mode of life, ideas, and habits were in striking contrast 
with those of the country at large. He was poor, without literally 
being in want. He never spoke to anyone. I never,’ continues 
M. Renan, “knew his name, and I do not believe that any one 
else did. He did not belong to our part of the country, and he 
had no relations.” He had not always been so reticent, but had 
imparted some of his ideas to some of his neighbours, who none 
of them understoca what he meant; but the word “system,” 
which he occasionally used, appeared to them droll, and he 
gained the nickname of Systéme—or “le Bonhonme Systeme,” 
and was soon known by no other name. He possessed a large 
library composed of the great philosophical works of the 
eighteenth century, “ which have exercised a wider influence than 
Luther or Calvin.” He gained small sums by lending out these 
books to some of his neighbours. ‘The circulation of these books, 
and the fact that their owner never appeared at church, made 
the clergy very unfavourable to him, they strictly forbade the 
faithful to borrow his books ; and his lodging was looked upon 
as a receptacle for every kind of impiety. We transcribe verbatim 
the following passage, because it is a test of the accuracy and 
exactness of these “ Recollections ”:— 


“J, as a matter of course, looked upon him and his books in the 
same light, and it was only when my ideas upon philosophy were well 
consolidated, that I came to understand that I had been fortunate 
enough during my youth to contemplate a truly wise man. I had no 
difficulty in reconstructing his ideas, by piecing together a few words 
which at the time had appeared to me unintelligible, but which I had 
remembered. God, in his eyes, was the order of nature from which 
all things proceed, and he would not brook contradiction upon this 
point. He loved humanity as representing reason, and he hated 
superstitition as the negation of reason. Although he had not the 
poetic afflatus which the nineteenth century has given to these great 
truths, Systeme, I feel sure, had some very high and far-reaching 
views. He was quite in the right. So far from failing to apprec‘ate 
the greatness of God, he looked with contempt upon those who believed 
they could move him.”* 





* The words of the original are—“ Loin de méconnoitre Dieu, il avait 
honte pour ceux qui s’imaginent Je toucher.” “Souvenirs,” p. 109: “he was 
ashamed of,” rather than “ looked with contempt upon.” 
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“ Lost in profound tranquillity and unaffected humility, he saw that 
human error was more to be pitied than hated. It was evident that 
he despised his age. The revival of superstition, which he thought 
had been buried by Voltaire and Rousseau, seemed to him a sign of 
utter imbecility in the rising generation.” * 


If this statement of Le Bonhomme Systime’s views be taken 
from his own utterances, it is evident that his reticence could not 
have been so perpetual and universal as M. Renan first described 
it. On the other hand, if the statement of Systéme’s views is a 
gloss put by M. Renan on a few words “ pieced together” by him 
years afterwards, and interpreted by his own then “ well-consoli- 
dated philosophical views,’ the -question arises how much of 
these views is Systéme’s and how much Renan’s. It is not of 
much importance what were the exact views of Systéme, but 
the question we have stated involves that of the historical 
accuracy and, therefore value, of these “ Recollections.” 

“Le Bonhomme” died suddenly ; his remains received a civil 
burial by order of the mayor, and the clergy bought his library 
for a small sum and destroyed it. In one of his drawers was 
found “a packet containing some faded flowers tied up with a 
tricolored ribbon.” On this M. Renan and his mother built an 
hypothesis as to the former career of Systéme, but M. Renan has 
since been furnished by M. Duportal du Godasmeur with further 
details inconsistent with this hypothesis; but he has made no 
change from his first edition, thinking it better to leave M. 
Duportal “to publish the true story, known only to himself, of 
this enigmatic character.” The world, it appears to us, will 
suffer no loss if it hears no more of “Ze Bonhomme Systéme.’t 

The career of Renan reminds us of the career of Blanco 
White. In many respects the two men resemble each other, 
but there is this difference between the two cases. Blanco 
White shrank from an ecclesiastical career, and only entered on 
it by compulsion and to avoid a mercantile career, which to him 
was even more repulsive. The priesthood was forced upon him 
as the indispensable condition of an intellectual life. Renan 
was not only educated—“ the college of 'Tréguier—kept by some 





* “ Recollections,” pp. 99, 100. 

+ Ibid. pp. 81, 92, 97, 98 (conf. “Souvenirs,” p. 108), 99, 100, 
101, and preface, p. ix. Mr. Suffield (Modern Review, p. 499) confuses Systeme 
with an unknown Jacobin, the announcement of whose death at Paris M. 
Renan read in a newspaper some years after the death of Systéme. With 
characteristic hastiness Renan says that this newspaper paragraph explained to 
him “the whole thing” as to Systeme. “Ce fut la pour moi un trait de 
lumiére” (“ Souvenirs,” p. 111). In the translation Mr. Pitman (p. 101) speaks 
of “the Jacobite School,” the words in the original (p. 111) are “ L’glise 
Jacobine”—not Jacobite, but Jacobin. 
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honest priests ;” but he avows that “he was born to be a priest, 
as others are born to be soldiers and lawyers.”* 

“The possibility of a lay career,” he says, “never so much as 
occurred to me ;” the highest object of his early ambition was to 
be like his teachers, “ professor at the college of Tréguier, poor, 
exempt from all material cares, esteemed, and respected like 
them ; but looking back on his earliest college days, he records 
that the ‘instincts which led him away from these paths of peace 
already existed.”+ His teachers rendered him so unfit for secular 
work that he perforce embarked upon a spiritual career. Cer- 
tainly the education he received at Tréguier was little likely to 
produce one of the leading sceptics of his age. 


“The historical education consisted in reading ‘Rollin.’ Of cri- 
ticism, the natural sciences, and philosophy, I as yet knew nothing of 
course, Of all that concerned the nineteenth century and the new 
ideas as to history and literature my teachers knew nothing. It was 
impossible to imagine a more complete isolation from the ambient air. 
A thorough-paced Legitimist would not even admit the possibility of 
the Revolution or of Napoleon being mentioned except with a shudder. 

“My only knowledge of the Empire -was derived from the lodge- 
keeper of the school. He had in his room several popular prints. 
‘Look at Bonaparte,’ he said to me one day, pointing to one of them, 
‘he was a patriot, he was!’ No allusion was ever made to contem- 
porary literature, and the literature of France terminated with Abbé 
Delille.” But he continues ; “ My tutors taught me something which 
was infinitely more valuable than criticism or philosophic wisdom ; 
they taught me to love truth, to respect reason, and see the serious side 
of life, This is the only part in me which has never changed.” t 


A still more important element in his training was that, the 
point to which 


“The priests attached the highest importance was moral conduct, 
and their own spotless lives entitled them to be severe in this respect, 
while their sermons made such an impression upon me that during the 
whole of my youth I never once forgot their instructions,”§ 


The students at Tréguier were mostly “brawny and high- 
spirited young peasants,’ on whose rugged natures Latin had a 
very singular effect ; “they were like mastodons going in for a 
degree.” These young men were left entirely to themselves and 
with no one to look after them; but so great was the effect of the 
moral teaching of the priests on their pupils, that “their morals 
were irreproachable ;” so innocent, indeed, was M. Renan—if, 
indeed, we'are to accept his testimony concerning himself—that 
there was only one sin which excited his curiosity, and made him 


4 
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* “ Recollections,” p. 139. + Ibid. p. 129. 
t Ibid. pp. 122-5. § Ibid. p.10. 
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feel uneasy lest he should have been guilty of it unawares, that 
was “simony in the collation of benefices:” his confessor speedily 
reassured him on that point,* and he bears this testimony— 


“* According to my experience, all the allegations against the morality 
of the clergy are devoid of foundation. 1 passed thirteen years of my 
life under the charge of priests, and I never saw anything approaching 
to a scandal; all the priests I have known have been good men. Con- 
fession may possibly be productive of evil in some countries, but I 
never saw anything of the sort during my experience.” + 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that Blanco 
White, speaking from a priestly experience of ten years, gave a 
very strong opinion upon the demoralizing effect of the compulsory 
celibacy of the priesthood which, according to him, produced the 
utmost vigilance in guarding youth against lawful attachments, 
and a comparative indifference to profligacy.t 

Some of the evil effects of the compulsory celibacy of priests 
are strikingly set forth by M. Renan himself, in the chapter 
of these Recollections, entitled “The Flax Crusher.”$ Blanco 
White, in his Autobiography, glances at the injurious consequences 
of this outward restraint in his own case, and in his “ Letters of 
Doblado” he intimates the same thing.|| In the same work he 
bears the following powerful testimony against the practice of 
auricular confession :— 


“The effects of confession upon young minds are generally unfavour- 
able to their future peace and virtue. It was to this practice I owed 
the first taste of remorse, while yet my soul was in a state of infant 
purity. My fancy had been strongly impressed with the awful 
conditions of the penitential law, and the word sacrilege had made me 
shudder on being told that the act of concealing any thought or 
action, the rightfulness of which I suspected, would make me guilty of 
that worst of crimes, and greatly increase my danger of everlasting 
torments. My parents had in this case done no more than their duty 
according to the rules of their Church. But though they had 
succeeded in raising my fear of hell, this was, on the other hand, too 
feeble to overcome a childish bashfulness, which made the disclosures 
of a harmless trifle an effort above my strength. The appointed day 
came at last, when I was to wait on the confessor. Now wavering, 
now determined not to be guilty of sacrilege, I knelt before the priest, 
leaving, however, in my list of sins, the last place to the hideous 
offence. I believe it was a petty larceny committed on a young bird. 
But when I came to the dreaded point, shame and confusion fell upon 
me, and the accusation stuck in my throat. The imaginary guilt of 





* “ Recollections,” pp. 127, 8. 

+ Ibid. p. 128. Conf. p. 28, where he speaks of “the mode of Catholic 
Confession, so admirable in some respects but so dangerous.” 

t “ Letters of Doblado,” pp. 120-2. § Ibid. pp. 1-49. 

if “ Life of Blanco White,” vol. i. pp. 44, 53, 107 (note), 117, 13. 
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this silence haunted my mind for four years, gathering horrors at 
every successive confession, and rising into an appalling spectre when, 
ut the age of twelve, I was taken to receive the sacrament. In this 
miserable state I continued till, with the advance of reason, I plucked, 
at fourteen, courage enough to unburthen my conscience by a general 
confession of the past. And let it not be supposed that mine is a 
singular case, arising either from morbid feeling or the nature of my 
early education, Few, indeed, among the many penitents I have 
examined have escaped the evils of a similar state, for what bashiul- 
ness does in children, is often in after-life the immediate effect of that 
shame by which fallen frailty clings still to wounded virtue. The 
necessity of confession, seen at a distance, is lighter than a feather in 
the balance of desire; while at a subsequent period it becomes a 
punishment on delicacy—an instrument to blunt the moral sense, by 
multiplying the subjects of remorse, and directing its greatest terrors 
against imaginary crimes,”* 
Mr. Suffield, speaking with a priestly experience of twice the 
length of Blanco White’s, says, of M. Renan’s statement as to 


the moral goodness of priests :— 


“ Unquestionably any-one closing his eyes so as not to see Italy, 
Spain, Austria, South America, and other countries, closing his eyes 
also to many other indubitable facts, and looking solely at certain 
English, French, and Irish colieges, seminaries, and religious houses, 
would emphatically agree ; but it is not equally possible to agree with 
the close of the sentence. ‘Confession may possibly be productive 
of evil in some countries, but I never saw anything of the sort during 
my ecclesiastical experience.’ This statement invites serious criticism. 
If the author alludes to conscious encouragement of foul sin, we 
would gladly emphasize the remark a thousand times, But the con- 
fessional is the vehicle of unceasing attention to sins and temptations 
which experience shows that it is injurious habitually to recur to in 
detail, habitually to subject to examination, explanation, and discussion. 
It is meant well, but it is proved to foster the evil, and in a refined 
way to be injurious even to the most innocent and saintly person. But 
the confessional is also the chief mode of exercising ‘direction,’ and 
we think that M. Renan would have rendered a service, at least to 
young women and young men who now seek ‘ direction,’ if he had dis- 
tinctly unfolded the evil, instead of merely enabling us to gather it 
from his description of some derived features of his own character. 
He says enough to enable an observant and thoughtful reader to per- 
ceive that a person thus moulded by religious and excellent priests will 
be more gravely injured than if he had fallen into the hands of bad 
priests, He will have been rendered susceptible, perfectly trustful, 
utterly confiding, simple-hearted, yielding, very desirous of goodness, 
affectionate, tender, pious, and the almost certain victim of whoever is 
interesting, clever, designing, and apparently good. The person who 





* “Letters of Doblado,” p. 77. 
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is tender, reverent, docile, loving, yielding, may be enshrined in our 
affection; but it is not the character best adapted to pursue a straight 
course amidst the moral difficulties of life.”’* 


At the time Renan was yet a pupil at Tréguier, M. Dupanloup, 
afterwards the well-known Bishop of Orleans,t was the superior 
of the seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, in Paris. 
This seminary had been a mere training-school for priests, and 
the secular side of education was passed over entirely. The 
office of superior was in the gift of the Archbishop of Paris, who 
was at that time M. de Quelen. Hehad received no other culti- 
vation “than that of a well-educated man of the world. Religion 
in his eyes was inseparable from good breeding and the modicum 
of common-sense which a good classical education is apt to give.”} 
The superior of St. Nicholas—a mere clericalist—died, and M. 
de Quelen appointed in his place M. Dupanloup. M. Dupanloup 
was the illegitimate son of a family of the ancien noblesse. He 
was admitted as one of themselves to the exclusive coteries 
of the Catholic world of the Faubourgs St. Germain and St. 
Honoré, among whom he stood high on account of the part he 
took in the pseudo-recouciliation of Talleyrand to the Church of 
Rome. As we have questioned the accuracy of some of M. 
Renan’s “ Recollections’ we are bound to state that his account 
of this transaction is completely confirmed by independent 
testimony. M. Dupanloup in some respects resembled the late 
Bishop Wilberforce ; he was the bishop of society. He is 
described by Renan as “a man of the world, well read, very 
little of a philosopher, and nothing of a theologian.”§ Both he 
and his patron the Archbishop “ knew nothing of theology, which 
they had studied but little, and for which they thought it enough 
to express platonic reverence. Their faith was very keen and 
sincere, but it was a faith which took everything for granted, 
and which did not busy itself with the dogmas which must be 
accepted.”’|| 

As an orator and writer, M. Renan estimates M. Dupanloup 
merely second-rate, but as an educator of youth he considers 
him unrivalled. He was without an equal in the art of rousing 
his pupils to exertion and getting the maximum of work out of 





* Modern Review, ubi supra, p. 511, see further, as to Mr. Suffield’s views 
on auricular confession, and those of Count Campello, WesTMINsTER REVIEW, 
N.S. No. CXXII., April, 1882, p. 452. 

} Died October 11, 1878, in his 77th year. 

t “ Recollections,” p. 149. 

§ Ibid. p. 144. The original says, “aussi peo philosophe comme 
possible.” 

|| did. pp. 150, 152, 159. 
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each. He looked on classical studies as part and parcel of 
religion, and as necessary for those who were to be country 
priests as for those destined to occupy the highest social position. 
“Virgil,” he thought, should be as much a part of a priest’s intel- 
lectual training as the Bible.* As a training-school for priests, 
there might be shortcomings in the education given at St. 
Nicholas, but it was of a very high literary standard. The 
groundwork of ideas on which it was based was, indeed, brilliant 
on the surface, but it was shallow. This characteristic of St. 
Nicholas is stamped on the mind and style of its distinguished 
pupil ; M. Renan, is undoubtedly ever brilliant on the surface, 
but as undoubtedly ever shallow. In support of this statement 
we refer to the views as to the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, 
which he expresses in the “Vie de Jesus,” and, by way of 
contrast, refer to the scholar-like research and accuracy of thought 
and expression shown in the views on the same question of the 
late John James Tayler.t M. Dupanloup had agents in the 
provinces charged to find young men of promise fitted to be 
recruits at St. Nicholas. In 1836 M. Renan, then in his fifteenth 
year, won all the prizes in his class at the Tréguier College. 
One of these agents saw the examination papers,} and reported 
on them to head-quarters. “ Have him sent for,” was the 
impulsive order of the superior. In twenty-four hours Renan 
started for Paris. 


““No Buddhist lama or Mussulman fakir,” he says, ‘‘ suddenly trans- 
lated from Asia to the Boulevards of Paris, could have been more 
taken aback than I was upon being suddenly landed in a place so 
different from that in which moved my old Breton priests, who with 
their venerable heads, all wood or granite, remind one of the Osirian 
Colossi, which in after-life so struck my fancy when I saw them in 
Egypt, grandiose in their long lines of immemorial calm.’’$ 


Renan, in common with all his fellow-Seminarists, idolized 
Dupanloup, whose notice he succeeded in attracting. The 
attachment of each to his mother was a special bond of union 
between them. Soon after Renan’s coming to St. Nicholas a 
great revelation dawned on him. The words talent, brilliancy, 
and reputation conveyed to him a meaning, discussions on 
romanticism found their way into the Seminary, all the talk of 
the students was of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. In these 
conversations the superior joined, and the works of these writers 





* “Recollectiong,” pp. 152, 158, 161. 
+ Vide his “ Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 


especially in its relation to the three first.” 
¢ “ Les Palmares,” § Ibid. p. 155. 
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were for nearly a year the sole topic of the intellectual readings* 
of the Seminarists. He learnt much, too, from a course of lec- 
tures on history given in the spirit of the modern school, and 
with marked ability, by Abbé Richard. The Abbé’s course was 
interrupted, his place was taken by an inferior teacher, but he, 
in his lectures, introduced extracts from Michelet’s “ Histoire de 
France.” These extracts produced on Renan a very singular 
effect, he says whenever— 


“the lecturer began to read from this book I was incapable of taking 
a single note; my whole being seemed to thrill” with intoxicating 
harmony. . . . Thus the modern age penetrated into me as through 
all the fissures a cracked cement.” 


He ceased to look upon the death of Louis XIV. as marking 
the end of the world—he found that there was such a person as 
a serious and learned layman—-he discovered that antiquity and 
the Church are not everything in the world, and especially that 
contemporary literature was well worthy attention. The super- 
ficial humanism of St. Nicholas kept his reasoning powers sballow 
for three years, while at the same time it wore away the early 
candour of his faith. “ My Christianity”—we again use his own 
words—“ was being worn away, though there was nothing as yet 
in my mind which could be styled doubt’{ After the usual 
three years’ sojourn at St. Nicholas, Renan went in due course to 
Issy, the country-house of St. Sulpice, the great clerical seminary 
of the diecese of Paris. The two houses form one establishment, 
which he says “ is further removed from the present age than if 
encircled by thousands of leagues of solitude.” Here the dis- 
cipline was diametrically opposed to that at St. Nicholas, The 
first thing taught the student was to regard as childish nonsense 
what M. Dupanloup had taught him to prize the most. 


“What,” continues M. Renan, “I was taught, could be simpler? 
If Christianity is a revealed truth, should not the chief occupation of 
the Christian be the study of that revelation—in other words, of 
theology? Theology and the study of the Bible absorbed my whole 
time, and gave me the true reasons for believing in Christianity and 
also the true reasons for not adhering to it.”§ 


St. Sulpice exercised a great influence over Renan, and 
definitely decided the whole course of his life ; he therefore gives 





* “Lectures Spirituelles,” vide “Souvenirs,” p.182, Mr. Pitman. “ Re- 
collections,” p. 162, renders these words “spiritual readings ;” “ intellectual” 
seems to us more accurate, There is not much spirituality in Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo. 

t Ibid. pp. 162, 3. t Ibid. pp. 172, 3. 

§ “ Recollections,” pp. 172, 3. Conf. “ Souvenirs,” pp. 196, 7, our trans- 
lation slightly differs from that of Mr. Pitman. 
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its history and explains its principles and tendencies at so great a 
length that we are unable to follow him. It is interesting to 
compare his recollections with those of Mr. Suffield, who entered 
St. Sulpice three years after Renan had left it, “and can recall,” 
to use his own words, “the men so faithfully described, and many 
incidents illustrative of the mystical spirit taught.’* 

The great object of the Sulpician training is the destruction of 
the students’ individuality, and of the independence of his will, 
and the absolute submission of his soul to his director, who is 
thought to represent God. 

This leads to a system of espionage of which Mr. Suffield 
gives this illustration :— 

“Tt was the custom to open and read our letters whilst kneeling 
round the image of the blessed Virgin, and the writer can remember 
on the first day he thus perused a letter, his director raising himself 
(for he was the minutest of men), so as to be able to read it all over 
our shoulders. This was a gentle way of reminding that all letters 
ought to be seen.” f 

Issy had been the residence of that clever but not very strait- 
laced Princess, Marguerite de Valois, the first wife of Henry IV. 
It remained little changed since her time, except that 
“the paintings on the walls were slightly modified. The Venuses 
were changed into virgins, and the Cupids into angels ; while the em- 
blematic paintings, with Spanish mottoes in the interstices, were left 
untouched, as they did not shock the proprieties.” 


In the grounds was a representation of the inside of the Santa 
Casa of Loretta. Here mural miniatures very plainly represent- 
ing “Hortus conclusus Fons signatus,” much excited Renan’s 
curiosity, but he adds, “ my imagination was too chaste to carry 
my thoughts beyond the limits of pious wonder.” In these 
grounds, beneath the shade of trees seated on a stone bench with 
a book in his hand, he acquired not only much learning, but a 
great liking for the damp autumnal nature of the north of 
France, and also a “good deal of rheumatism.” + 

At Issy Renan passed two years. Here and at St. Sulpice 
itself, no attenuation of the dogmas of Scripture was allowed, 
and the “ theological buffooneries ” of neo-Catholics had no effect 
there. Literature was almost entirely excluded. The rule of 
the company was to publish everything anonymously, and to 
write in the most unpretending style possible. To give Renan’s 
own words, “They see clearly the vanity and the drawbacks 
of talent, and they will have none of it. The words which 





#.See Modern Review, p. 506 et seg. 
+ Ibid. p. 518; and conf. “ Recollections,” p. 157. 
£ “ Recollections,” pp. 199-201. 
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best characterizes them is mediocrity, but then their mediocrity 
is systematic and self-plauned.” But St. Sulpice was, above 
all, a school of virtue. 

‘¢ At St. Sulpice I have seen,” is M. Renan’s testimony, “ allied, as I 
admit, with very narrow views, the perfection of goodness, politeness, 
modesty, and sacrifice of self.” 


While the majority of those who passed with him from 
St. Nicholas to St. Sulpice were weakened by the classical 
teaching of M. Dupanloup, and turned with disgust from the 
divinity of the schools, Renan liked “its bitter flavour,” and 
became as fond of it “as a monkey is of nuts.” 

“T came,” he says, “ to realities from words, and I set seriously to 
study and analyse on its smallest details the Christian faith, which I 
more than ever regarded as the certre of all truth.”* 


By the ailvice of a fellow Breton, who was also a priest, 
Renan chose as his tutor M. Gosselin, the superior of Issy, 
whom he thus describes :— 


“M. Gosselin was one of the most amiable and polite men I have 
ever known. ... . He was more remarkable for his erudition than 
his theology. He was asafe critic within the limits of an orthodoxy 
which he never thought of questioning, and he was placid to a degree, 
The great number of young ecclesiastics who had passed through his 
hands had somewhat weakened his powers of diagnosis. He classed 
his students wholesale.”+ 


Parenthetically, we will point out to Mr. Pitman an error in 
his translation. The words in the preceding quotation rendered 
by him “as placid to a degree,” are in the original, “sa placi- 
' dite absolue.” The distinction between being absolutely placid 
and placid to a degree is obvious. In another place M. Renan 
says, ‘‘ Dans mes ecrits j’ai été d’une sincérité absolue.” Thig 
again, Mr. Pitman renders, I have been outspoken to a degree.§ 
We would respectfully remind Mr. Pitman of Lord Brougham’s 
description of Sir Philip Francis, “as for the slip-slop of 
some fluent talkers in society, who speak of things being pleasing 
or hateful ‘toa degree.’ He would bear down upon them 
without mercy, and roar out. ‘To what degree? Your word 
means anything, and everything and nothing.’ ”|| 

To return to Issy. Two of the other tutors were in every 
respect a contrast to M. Gosselin. M. Gottofrey, one of the 
professors of philosophy, would have been an accomplished 





* “Recollections,” pp. 192, 3, 195, 6. + Ibid. pp. 202, 3, 205. 
t “Souvenirs,” p. 231; conf. “ Recollections,” p. 203. 
§ “Souvenirs,” p. 151; conf. ‘ Recollections,” p. 138. : 
. || Brougham’s “Statesmen of the Time of George III. :” title, “ Sir Philip 
rancis.” 
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man of the world, but his priestly training only made him an 
extraordinary instance of suicide through mystical orthodoxy. 
He practised the studied absurdity of Tertullian, and emulated 
the exaltation of St. Paul.* His philosophical lectures were 
an absolute travesty, as his contempt for philosophy was made 
apparent in every sentence. M. Pinault, the professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, had he not received a 
Catholic education, would have been a Revolutionist and a 
Positivist ; as it was, he was a leader of those who were full 
of ardent piety, the “mystics,” as they were called. There 
was something very singular in his Lectures, as he did not 
make any effort to conceal his contempt for the sciences 
which he taught, and for the human intelligence at large. 
Another of Renan’s teachers was M. Manier, also a professor of 
philosophy—a man of unswerving honesty, who had a great 
liking for the Scottish philosophers from whom Renan imbibed a 
great aversion to metaphysics and an unlimited faith in common- 
sense. “Scottish philosophy, he was taught, has a reassuring 
influence, and makes for Christianity.” + During his two years at 
Issy, Renan entirely devoted himself to study ; he never joined the 
other students in games; and though leave to enter Paris was 
readily granted, he never went there. His course of reading 
included the “ Philosophie de Lyon,” a book ‘‘embued with a 
very commendable spirit of rationalism,” Pascal, Malebranche, 
Euler, Locke, Leibnitz, Descartes, Reid, and Dugald Stewart. 
In the way of religious books, his preferences were for Bossuet’s 
Sermons, and the “ Elevations sur les Mystéres ;” he was familiar 
too with the works of “ Francis de Sales ;” he forgot, he says, 
“the very existence of such a thing as modern literature.” A 
rumour occasionally reached Issy that contemporary writers 
existed, and the Seminarists had some knowledge of Cousin, 
Jouffroy and Pierre Leroux, from the writings of those who 
opposed them. “Le Télémaque,” in an edition not containing 
the Hucharis episode, was the only specimen of light literature 
which came into Renan’s hands until—to resume our ; quotations— 


“M. Gosselin one day called me aside, and after much beating 
about the bush, told me he had thought of letting me read a book 
which some people might regard as dangerous, and which, as a matter of 
fact, might be in certain cases, on account of the vivacity with which 
the author expresses passion. He had, however, decided I might be 
trusted with this book. It was a novel by Abbé Gerard. ‘ Le Comte 
de Valmont; ou les Egarements de la Raison.’ Under the cover of 
a very innocent plot, the author refutes the doctrines of the eighteenth 
century, and inculggtes the doctrines of an enlightened religion, 





* “Ta Folie,” “ Souvenirs,” p. 231. 
+ “Recollections,” pp. 205, 207, 210, 211, 214, 215. 
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The Christianity set forth in it is no more than Deism, the religion of 
‘ Télémaque,’ a sort of sentiment in the abstract, without being any 
particular kind of religion.” * 

This blending of the shallow training of M. Dupanloup, the 
uninquiring orthodoxy of M. Gosselin, the travestied philosophy 
of M. Gottofrey, the mystical metaphysics mixed with scepticism 
of M. Pinault, the principles fundamentally sceptical of Locke 
and of the Scottish school, the Rationalism of the “ Philosophie 
de Lyon,” and the Deism of “Télémaque” and “Le Comte de 
Valmont,” we think affords a solution of the problem: “ How to 
account for the ‘ Vie de Jesus?’” Renan does not describe the 
“ Phases of his Faith” with the minute analysis and lucid narra- 
tive which distinguish alike Francis W. Newman’s “ History of 
his Creed” and his brother’s “ Apologia ;” but he tells us— 

* Positive science then appeared to me to be the onlysource of truth. 
In after-years I felt quite irritated at the idea of Auguste Comte being 
dignified with the title of a great man for having expressed in bad 
French what all scientific minds had seen for the last two hundred years 
as clearly as he had done, The scientific spirit was the fundamental 
principle in my disposition Mathematics and physical in- 
duction have always been my strong point M. Pinault taught 
me enough of general natural history and physiology to give me 
an insight into the laws of existence. I realized the insufficiency of 
what is called Spiritualism ; the Cartesian proofs of the existence of a 
soul distinct from the body always struck me as being very inadequate, 
and thus I became an idealist, and not a spiritualist, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. An endless fieri, a ceaseless metamorphosis, 
seemed to me to be the law of the world; Nature presented herself to 
me as a whole, in which creation itself has no place, and in which 
therefore everything undergoes transformation ‘But I cannot 
honestly say that my faith in Christianity was in reality diminished, 
My faith has been destroyed by historical criticism, not by scholasticism 
or philosophy.” f 

But this state of fancied security was suddenly disturbed. In 
college discussions Renan’s arguments caused M. Gottofrey sur- 
prise and uneasiness. Sometimes Renan was too much in the 
right ; at others he pointed out the weak point in the reasons 
given him as valid.{ At length a crisis came— 

“Upon one occasion, when my objections had been urged with force, 
and when some of the listeners could not repress a smile at the weak- 
ness of the replies, M. Gottofrey broke off the discussion. In the 
evening he called me on one side, and described to me with much 
warmth how unchristian it was to place all faith in reasoning, and how 
injurious an effect rationalism had upon faith. He displayed a re- 
markable amount of animation, and reproached me with my fondness 


* “Recollections,” pp. 220-223, and the note. 
+ Jbid. p.219 and note, p. 224 and note. $ Lbid. p. 225. 
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for study. ‘What was to be gained,’ he said, ‘by further research. 
Everything that was essential to be known had already been discovered. 
It was not by knowledge that men’s souls were saved ;’ and gradually 
working himself up, he exclaimed in passionate accents, ‘You are nota 
Christian.’ ”* 


This reproach had on Renan the effect which the reading of 
Augustine’s sentence “securus judicat orbis terrarum” had on 
Cardinal Newman—the words rung in his ears and eat their 
way into his heart. Probably Renan, like Newman, felt as if a 
ghost had appeared to him, and “that he who has seen a ghost 
cannot be as if he had never seen it,” but the flash which shot 
through the mind of M. Gottofrey led to no immediate conse- 
quence.{ The policy of ecclesiastical trainers of youth, in their 
treatment of those inclined to doubt, is everywhere the same. 
Keble counselled Arnold to take a curacy in order to believe. the 
doctrines he was to teach, and called the dishonest stifling of 
thought in action “holy living.” In like manner, M. Gosselin 
was of opinion that religious doubts “are of no gravity among 
young men when they are disregarded, and that they disappear 
when the future career has been firially entered upon. He 
enjoined me not to think of what had occurred.” M. Manier 
also “ strongly advised me not to let my faith in Christianity be 
affected by objections of detail.’$ 

It was decided, therefore, that Renan, after his two years ot 
philosophy at Issy were finished, should pass into St. Sulpice to 
go through his theological course. St. Sulpice was founded in 
1645 ; the original building was destroyed at the Revolution, and 


“all that remains of the old house is a picture in the Seminary 
Chapel, by Lebrun, representing the Pentecost in a style which would 
excite the wonder of the author uf the ‘ Acts of the Apostles.’ The 
Virgin is the centre figure, and is receiving the whole of the pouring 
out of the Holy Ghost, which from her spreads to the Apostles.” 


Here Renan was brought face to face with the Bible and the 
sources of Christianity, and eagerly immersed himself in their 
study. Biblicists, according to Sir James Stephen, maintain 


“that in every passage of Holy Writ we are listening to the 
words in which the Deity himself has condescended to afford to us 
solutions, at once complete and unambiguous, of all.the problems in 
which, as responsible moral agents, we have any concern,” while 
Traditionists—according, also, to Sir James—contend ‘‘that these 
sacred truths are not in the Bible, either systematically or logically 





* “ Recollections,” pp*225, 6. + “Apologia,” 1st edition, pp. 213-243, 
t “ Recollections,” p. 228. § Ibid. pp. 226, 7. 
|| Ibid, p. 233. 
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established, nor even categorically propounded; that they are 
announced by the inspired writers in language usually so popular and 
poetical, often so mythic and abrupt, as must unavoidably have 
induced endless diversities and invincible errors, if there had not been 
in the mind of every reader a pre-conceived scheme of hereditary 
doctrine, into thé complex harmony of which all scriptural revelations 
might be first received, and then be adjusted and reconciled.”* 

The late Provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins) was encountered by 
a lady in theological combat. His opponent brought against him 
“ The Religion of the Bible.” With his usual severity of judgment 
on the current phrases of the day, he promptly replied, “ Which 
religion? there were several.”” It was he who first taught 
Cardinal Newman that Scripture was not intended to teach 
doctrine, but to prove it, and that for doctrine one must go to 
the formularies of the Church, the Catechism and the Creeds 
—advice, which reminds us of one of the rules in Single-speech 
Hamilton’s “ Parliamentary Logic.” “ You know the conclusions 
you want, find out premisses to justify them.” According to 
Sir James,t “They who adhere with severe consistency to 
traditionist opinions generally take refuge in the Roman 
Catholic fold, as the one secure place of shelter from fatal 
error.” Such is the case oi Cardinal Newman, who now, in his 
later years, still regards itas “ often a most hazardous process to 
attempt to enumerate faith and morals out of the sacred 
text which contains them. It is not work for individuals.” 
“They, on the other hand”—-we still quote Sir James—* who 
pursue to their consequences Biblical opinions, for the most part 
tind themselves at length astray on the bleak mountains of 
scepticism, without a track, a resting-place, or a guide.” Such 
is the case of Francis William Newman and Ernest Renan. 
Renan never entertained any objection to such dogmas as 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, regarded in themselves. 
“These dogmas,” he say, “ occurring in the metaphysical ether, 
did not shock any opposite opinion in me.”§ Nothing in the 
polity and tendency of the Church—neither the atrocities of 
Philip II. nor the faggots of Pius V. would have been obstacles 
to his faith if he had had no material reasons for disbelieving 
the Catholic creed. If he could have believed the Bible and 
the Creed, none of the doctrines which were afterwards embodied 
in the Syllabus would have given him any trouble. His 
sceptical objections were entirely of a philogical and critical 
order, not in the least of a metaphysical, political, or moral kind.|| 





* “Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” p. 464, edition 1875. 
+ Obi supra. 
t See his letter on the “ Inspiration of Scripture,” in The Century for June, 
1832, pp. 285, 6. 
§ “ Recollections,” p, 260, — || Ibid. pp. 229, 283-235, 237, 239, 359. 
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Such ideas seemed scarcely tangible or capable of being applied 
in any sense ; but on the other hand, 


“the question as to whether there are contradictions between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics is one which there can be no 
difficulty in grasping, I can see these contradictions with such 
absolute clearness, that I would stake my life, and consequently my 
eternal salvation, upon their reality without a moment’s hesitation.”* 

It was, therefore, gradually and by a series of critical deduc- 
tions which forced themselves upon his mind that the bases of 
his existence, as he had hitherto understood them, were over- 
turned. Renan does not formulate his opinions with the logical 
precision and accuracy of Francis Newman, but we presume he, 
with Newman, came to these “ three inevitable conclusions :”— 

1, “ The moral and intellectual powers of man must be acknowledged 
as having a right and duty to criticise the contents of the Scripture.” 

2. “When so exerted, they condemn portions of the Scripture as 
erroneous and immoral.” 

3. “The assumed infallibility of the entire Scripture is a proved 
falsity, not merely as to physiology and .other scientific matters, but 
also as to morals; and it remains for further inquiry how to discrimi- 
nate the trustworthy from the untrustworthy within the limits of the 
Bible itself.” + 

The agreement between the theories of Francis Newman and 
Renan is illustrated by many passages in the “ Recollections,” 
Cal. -— 

“The theory of inspiration implying a supernatural fact becomes 
impossible to uphold in the presence of the decided ideas of our 
modern common-sense. An inspired book is a miracle. It should 
present itself to us under conditions totally different from any other 
book. It may be said, ‘ You are not so exacting in respect to Hero- 
dotus and the poems of Homer.’ This is quite true, but then Hero- 
dotus and the Homeric poems do not profess to be inspired books.” t 


The Superiors of St. Sulpice were unfit to guide through the 
mazes of an ever-increasing scepticism, so powerful, acute, and 
restless an intellect as Renan’s. They were ecclesiastics of the 
old school, “worthy continuators of a respectable tradition.” 
The Superior-General was more than eighty, and overborne by 
the weight of his years. Another Superior, M. Carbon, was the 
“embodiment of kindness, joviality, and straightforwardness, but 
no theologian, and far from being a man of superior mind.” A 
third Superior, M. Le Hir, was, in an equally eminent degree, a 
savant and a saint. There was not one of the objections of 
rationalism which escaped his attention, but he did not make the 





* “Recollections,” p. 260. + “Phases of Faith,” 9th edition, p. 70. 
t “ Recollections,” p. 257. 
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slightest concessions to any of them. “A water-tight compart- 
ment prevented the least infiltration of modern ideas into the 
sanctuary of his heart, within which burnt, by the side of the 
petroleum, the small unquenchable light of a tender and sovereign 
piety. As my mind,” continues Renan, “was not provided with 
these water-tight compartments, the encounter of these conflict- 
ing elements led in my case to strange explosions.”* 

The study of Hebrew was not compulsory at St. Sulpice, and 
was not followed by many of the students. Renan enthusias- 
tically devoted himself to it, and with such success that M. Le 
Hir entrusted him with the course of lectures on Hebrew 
grammar. The necessity for extending as far as possible his 
studies in exegesis and Semitic philology compelled him to 
learn German. These studies were fruitful in their results. 
“ My inward feelings were not changed, but each day a stitch 
in the tissue of my faith was broken.” He confided his diffi- 
culties to his director, who replied in just the same terms as 
M. Gosselin at Issy : “ Inroads upon your faith, pay no heed to 
that; keep straight on your way.’t The authorities at St. 
Sulpice Renan found rather deficient in wisdom. They endea- 
voured to hurry him into binding himself by the irrevocable tie 
of holy orders. As regards the first steps of the ecclesiastical 
state he obeyed his director, but he narrates— 

“When I was going up to the altar to receive the tonsure, I was 
already terribly exercised by doubt, but I was forced onwards, and I 
was told that it was always well to obey. I went forward, therefore, 
but God is my witness, that my inmost thoughts and the vow which I 
made to myself was that I would take for my part the truth which is 
the hidden God, that I would devote myself to its research, renouncing 
all that is profane, or that is calculated to make us deviate from the 
holy and divine goal to which Nature calls us.”¢ 


After receiving the tonsure, he was pressed by his director to 
be ordained sub-deacon, but refused point blank.§ The holy 
week of 1845 he found particularly painful, “for,” as he wrote 
to a fellow Seminarist, “every incident which bears me away from 
my ordinary life revives all my anxious doubts.”|| He might 
now have accommodated to himself the phrase in which Cardinal 
Newman described his position: “I was on my deathbed as 
regards my membership with the Catholic Church, though at 
the time I became aware of it only by degrees."€ The vaca- 
tion of that year Renan spent as usual in Brittany; there, he 
says, the grains of sand of his doubts accumulated into a mass. 
What follows we must give in his own words :— 





* “ Recollections” pp. 239, 40, 242. + Ibid. p. 265. 
t Ibid. (Appendix), p. 354. § Ibid. p. 266, || bid. p. 270. 
‘I “ Apologia,” 1st edition, p. 257, where it is “ Anglican” not ‘ Catholic.” 
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“The task of logic was done, that of honesty was about to begin. 
For nearly two months I was Protestant I was a Christian,* 
after the fashion of a professor of Halle or Tiibingen. An inward 
voice told me, ‘ Thou art no longer Catholic; thy robe is a lie, cast it 
off.’ I was a Christian, however, for all the papers of that date which 
I have preserved, give clear expression to the feeling which I have 
since endeavoured to portray in the ‘Vie de Jesus.’ I mean, a keen 
regard for the evangelic ideal, and for the character of the Founder 
of Christianity. The idea that in abandoning the Church I should 
remain faithful to Jesus got hold of me, and if I could have brought 
myself to believe in apparitions, I should certainly have seen Jesus 
saying to me, ‘ Abandon me to become my disciple.’ This thought 
sustained and emboldened me. I may say that from that moment my 
‘Vie de Jesus’ was mentally written. Belief in the eminent per- 
sonality of Jesus, which is the spirit of that book, had been my main- 
stay in my struggle against theology. Jesus has in reality ever -been 
my Master. In following out the truth, at the cost of any sacrifice, 
I was convinced that I was following him and obeying the most 
important of his precepts.”+ Elsewhere he says: “Iam the only 
man of my time who has understood the characters of Jesus and of 


Francis of Assisi.” t 


It is difficult to reconcile these statements with a later one, 
in which Renan, referring to his friendship with M. Berthelot, 
formed shortly after-he left St. Sulpice, says :— 


“When we first became acquainted, I still retained a tender attach- 
ment for Christianity ; Berthelot also inherited from his father a 
remnant of Christian belief. A few months sufficed to relegate these 
vestiges of faith to that part of our souls reserved for memory.”§ 


But we anticipate the crisis now close at hand. On September 6, 
he wrote to his director a letter, in which he told at length, and 
in what he calls “ a somewhat inconsistent and feverish tone, 
the long story of his inward struggles,” intimated “that he was 
at times both Catholic and Rationalist,’ and announced his 
decision—“ Holy orders I can never take, for once a priest 
always a priest.” 

He wrote to the same effect to M. Dupanloup. Of the modern 
criticism of Scripture the future bishop knew nothing, “ Scripture, 
in his eyes, was only useful in supplying preachers with eloquent 
passages.” An interview between them followed, which Renan 
thus describes :— 

“I explained the nature of my doubts, and he informed me of the 
judgment which, from the orthodox point of view, he would feel it his 
duty to pass upon them. The priests of St. Sulpice were not nearly 
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so emphatic in their views, and held that I niust still regard myself as 
tempted to renounce the faith, M. Dupanloup was very severe, and 
plainly told me that it was not a question of temptations against the 
faith, but of a complete loss of faith ; secondly, that I was beyond the 
pale of the Church; thirdly, that in consequence I could not partake 
of any Sacrament, and that he advised me not to take part in any outward 
religious ceremony; fourthly, that I could not, without being guilty 
of deception, continue another day to pass as an ecclesiastic, and so 
forth. In all that did not relate to the appreciation of my condition 
he was as kind as any one possibly could be. How kind and generous 
he was!” elsewhere exclaims Renan. “I have now before me a short 
note from him, in which he says,‘Do you want any money? This 
would be natural enough in your position, My humble purse is at 
your service; I should like to be able to offer you more precious gifts. 
I hope that my plain and simple offer will not offend you.’”* 


For the interests of the Church it might have been more 
politic if M. Dupanloup had been less severe to its brilliant, but 
erring member; for Renan, in the same letter to his friend 
Cognat in which he relates his interview with M. Dupanloup, 
shows a lingering attachment to the Church :— 

** Still I continue to confess, and, as I have no longer M. B.., I confess 
to M. Le Hir, to whom I am devotedly attached. I find this improves 
and consoles me very much. J shall confess to you when you are 
ordained priest.” f 

He, however, determined to yield to the stern decree of M. 
Dupanloup, and on the 6th of October, 1845, three days before 
John Henry Newman received “ admission into the one Fold of 
Christ,” Ernest Renan went down, never again to remount them 
in priestly dress, the steps of the St. Sulpice Seminary. 

The feeling, as of one going on the open sea, which beforehand 
agitated Newman, was experienced after the fact by Renan :— 

“The days which followed were the darkest of my life. I was 
isolated from the whole world, without a friend, an adviser, or an 
acquaintance, without any one to appeal to about me Here I 
am alone in the world and a stranger to it.” § 

The writer in Macmillan whom we have before quoted 
says :— 

“Certainly, if any man ever had a right to appeal to the circum- 
stances surrounding an important decision in his life, as proving the 
disinterested character of the motives which led to it, Renan had such 
a right.” || 





* “ Recollections,” p, 284. Conf. the fuller account of the interview with 
M. Dupanloup in the Appendix, pp. 349, 350; in the text we have amalga- 
mated both accounts. 

t+ Vide Appendix, p. 359. 

ts Cardinal Newman: The Story of his Life,” pp. 49, 50. “ Recollections,” 
p. 285. 
§ Ivid. Appendix, p. 344 || Macmillan, July, 1883, p. 221. 
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We assent to this, but we would add that the same appeal 
may with equal right be made by either of the brothers 
Newman. 

The same writer also remarks that,— 

“No literary instance, at any rate, can be pointed out of such com- 
plete investigation of the Christian claims, followed by such complete 
rejection of them,” * 


We think that Francis W. Newman investigated the Christian 
claims as completely as Renan, and equally on the grounds of 
“ Learning, History and Criticism,”{ and still more completely 
rejected them. We have not the “ Vie de Jesus” at hand, but 
if our memory be to be trusted, there is nothing in it approaching 
the harsh and hypercritical remarks on the personal excellencies 
and conduct of Jesus, “as free and unshrinking as those of Mr. 
Grote concerning Socrates,’ which forms the seventh chapter in 
the later editions of “The Phases of Faith.” We agree with 
the writer in Macmillan that Renan “has remained Christian 
in feeling and in temper.” § Indeed, according to Renan’s own 
judgment, “ There are, in reality, few.people who have a right 
not to believe in Christianity ;” and in another place he says, in 
atone inconsistent alike with his general tone of self-complacency 
and with the work of his life,— 

“T sometimes. reproach myself for having contributed to the 
triumph of M. Homais over his priest. But it cannot be helped, for 
M. Homais is right. But for M. Homais we should all be burned at 
the stake. But as I have said, when one has been at great pains to 
learn the truth, it is irritating to have to allow that the frivolous 
who could never be induced to read a line of St. Augustine or St. 
Aquinas are the true sages. It is hard to think that Gavroche, and 
M. Homais attain without an effort the Alpine heights of philosophy.”|| 


He further admits that the impress, not only of his Christian 
training, but in an equal or perhaps a greater degree, the 
impress of his clerical education, has remained upon him, and 
though not a priest by profession, he is so in disposition. A 
fellow Breton, M. Quellien, “a poet full of raciness and origi- 
nality,” has created a mythical account of Renan’s future destiny, 
in a very ingenious style. He says— 

“ That my soul will dwell in the shape of a white sea-bird, around 
the ruined church of St. Michel, an old building struck by 
lightning which stands above Tréguier. The bird will fly all night 
with plaintive cries around the barricaded door and windows, seeking 
to enter the sanctuary, but not knowing that there is a secret door. 





7? Recollections,” p. 219. + Preface to “Phases of Faith.” 
_t Conf. also F. W. Newman’s “ Discourse against Hero-making in Reli- 
gion,” passim. 


§ Macmillan, July, 1883, p. 220. || “ Recollections,” pp. 125, 141. 
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And so through all eternity my unhappy spirit will moan cease- 
lessly upon this hill. ‘It is the spirit of a priest who wants to say 
Mass,’ one peasant will observe ; ‘ He will never find a boy to serve 
it for him,’ will rejoin another. And this is what I really am, ‘an 
incomplete priest.’ ”* 

Again—‘“In short all my defects are those of the young 
ecclesiastical student of Tréguier.”+ 

St. Sulpice also lifts its impress so deeply upon him that for 
years he remained a St. Sulpice man, not in regard to faith, 
but in habit. With characteristic complacency and frankness, 
he subjoins :—- 

‘Since I left St. Sulpice I have been constantly losing ground, 
and yet with only a quarter the virtues of a St. Sulpice man, I have, 
I think, been far above the average.’’f 

“ An inveterate habit of being over-polite is,” Renan tells us, “a 
defect general in priests;§ and it leads to consequences which 
tend to give a colouring to Charles Kingsley’s impetuous 
remark, “ Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with 
the Roman ciergy.” |} For Renan says :— 

“ A certain apparent lack of frankness in my relation with them 
is forgiven me by my ‘friends, who attribute it to my clerical 
education, I must admit that in the early part of my life I often 
told untruths, not in my own interests, but out of good nature and 
indifference, upon the mistaken idea which always induces me to take 
the view of the person with whom I may be conversing.” 

Through his sister’s influence he has for the last thirty years 
given up this habit. 

“T am not aware of having told a single untruth since 1851, 
with the exception of course of the harmless stories and polite fibs 
which all casuists permit, as also the literary evasions which, in the 
interests of a higher truth, must be used to make up a well-poised 
phrase, or to avoid a still greater misfortune, that of stabbing an 
author.” 

If Renan admits that he has the defects of the priestly charac- 
ter, he yet boldly claims to possess its virtues; he boasts that his 
clerical ideas have exercised so great an influence over him that 
he is “blameless in morals.” ‘To account for his leaving the 
Clerical Seminary by the common question, “ Where is the 
woman?” would be “a paltry attempt at humour.” Feeling 





* “ Recollections,” pp. 141, 2. } Ibid, pp. 1385-189. 

t Ibid. pp. 301-305. § Ibid. p. 138. 

|| It will be remembered that it was this remark of Kingsley’s which led to 
the publication of the “ Apologia.” Cardinal Newman completely vindicated 
his own truthfulness, but was not so successful in refuting Kingsley’s state- 
ment as to Roman priests in general. See Mr. Meyrick’s “ But is not Kingsley 
Right, after all ? ” which was never answered. 

| “‘ Recollections,”’ p, 318. 
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that “a man should never take two liberties with popular preju- 
dices at the same time,” he has sought to vindicate, in the eyes 
of the world, his license of thought by his strictness of conduct, 
notwithstanding that he feels strongly that “ perhaps the iibertine 
is right, and practises the true philosophy of life,” inasmuch as 
“Nature does not in the least encourage man to be chaste.” He 
holds eccentric opinions as to benevolence, which remind one of 
a passage in an old novel: “I like your definition of benevolence 
very well,” says one of the characters to another, “ it consists not so 
much in doing kindnesses to other people, as in a disposition of 
mind to do them.” ‘‘ No Private Friendships” was one of the 
first principles taught the Seminarists at St. Sulpice, and in con- 
formity with this teaching M. Renan avows that he has always 
preferred the mass of mankind to individuals (tows @ quelques 
wns), and because he has been just, he has been very little ser- 
viceable, for he sees too well, that to do a good service to one 
man you must do an ill service to another; he has therefore 
obliged scarcely anyone.* 

The writer in Macmillan, to whom we must express our obli- 
gations, has pointed out the difference between some of Renan’s 
graver utterances in his former writings and the dangerous con- 
fidences and confessions in the concluding chapter of his “ Recol- 
lections.”+ Still more irreconciliable with the general tenor of 
his works is the extraordinary rhapsody which forms the second 
chapter of this book, entitled, “Prayer on the Acropolis.” 
Though placed so early inthe volume, “it is not a “ Recollec- 
tion of his youth.” Indeed, the chapter opens with these words— 
“Tt was not until I was well advanced in life that I began to have 
any souvenirs.” { It was in 1865, we think, that Renan first saw 
Athens and stood on the Acropolis, “ the sight of which was to. 
him like a revelation of the Divine,” and raised in him feelings- 
which he describes in words we regret we have not space to tran- 
scribe. The hours which he passed on the “sacred eminence” 
were “hours of prayer,” and they produced the extraordinary 
effusion which he calls ‘‘ Prayer, which I said on the Acropolis 
when I had succeeded in understanding the perfect beauty of it.” 
It should have been offered at the altar, “‘ to the unknown God,’’|), 
which St. Paul passed on his way through Athens. We regret 
we cannot afford space for it entire, but it is of such length that 
compared with it the “long prayer” of our Nonconformist public 
services is short. It is thus addressed— 

“Oh! nobility! Oh! true and simple beauty! Goddess the 
worship of whom signifies reason and wisdom, thou whose temple is an 

= Recollections,” pp. 12, 157, 316-16, 19-20. 

t Macmillan, pp. 221-3. t “Recollections,” p. 49.  § Zbid. p.50. 

l} Acts xvii. 23, attenuated in the Revised Version into “an unkuown 
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eternal lesson of conscience and truth, I come late to the threshold of 
thy eternal mysteries.”* 

He then gives the Goddess the following melancholy account 
of “La Belle France :”— 

“T am born, O Goddess of the blue eyes, of barbarian parents 
among the good and virtuous Cimmerians, who dwell by the shore of 
a melancholy sea, bristling with rocks ever lashed by the storm. 
The sun is scarcely known in this country, its flowers are seaweed, 
marine plants, and the coloured shells which are gathered in the 
recesses of lovely bays. The clouds seem colourless, and even joy is 
rather sorrowful there; but fountains of fresh water spring out of the 
rocks, and the eyes of the young girls are like the green fountains 
in which, with their beds of waving herbs, the sky is mirrored.”+ 

He thus apologizes for his religious education :-— 

“Priests of a strange creed, handed down from the Syrians of 
Palestine, brought me up. These priests were wise and good. They 
taught me long lessons of Cronos, who created the world, and of his 
son, who, as they told me, made a journey upon earth. Their temples 
are thrice as lofty as thine They are the fantastic creation of 
barbarians.” ... . 

The passage which foilows shows his sentimental clinging to 
Roman Catholic worship :-— 

“Yet these temples pleased me, for I had not then studied thy 
divine art, and God was present with me in them. Hymns were sung 
there, and among those which I can remember were ‘ Hail, Star of the 
Sea, Queen of those who mourn in this valley of tears,’.... or 
again, ‘Mystical rose, tower of ivory, house of gold, star of the 
morning.’ Yes, Goddess, when I recall these hymns of praise my 
heart melts, and I become almost an apostate. Forgive me this 
absurdity; thou canst not imagine the charm which these barbarians 
have imparted to verse, and how hard it is to follow the path of 
pure reason.”t ; 

Modern society is then described to the Goddess, with especial 
reference to that Earl of Elgin who is gibbeted by Byron as 
of all the “plunderers of yon fane ... . the last, the worst 
dull spoiler.’’§ 


“ All nobility has disappeared. Heavy hyperboreans denounce thy 
servants as frivolous A formidable Panbeotia, A league of 
fools weighs down upon the world with a pall of lead 
thou remember the Caledonian who, half a century ago, broke up thy 
temple with a hammer to carry it away with him to Thule? He is 
no worse than the rest.”’|| 


The Goddess, whose memory appears to be weak, is then 
reminded of the visit to the Acropolis of St. Paul, who is spoken 
of in no complimentary terms :— 





* “ Recollections,” p. 53. + Ibid. p. 54. $ Ibid. p. 55. 
§ Vide “ Childe Harold,” Canto II. || ‘* Recollections,” p. 55. 
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“Dost thou remember the day when, Dionysodorus being Archon, 
an ugly little Jew,* speaking the Greek of the Syrians, came hither, 
passed beneath thy porch without understanding thee, misread thy 
inscriptions, and imagined that he had discovered within thy walls 
an altar dedicated to what he called the Unknown God? Well, this 
little Jew was believed ; for a thousand years thou hast been treated 
as an idol, O Truth! for a thousand years the world has been a 
desert in which no flower bloomed. And all this time thou wert 
silent, O Sulpinx, clarion of thought.” 

After much more of the same sort Renan thus concludes his 
rhapsody :— 

“ A vast stream, called Oblivion, hurries us down towards a nameless 
abyss, Thou art the only true God, O abyss! ‘The tears of all 
nations are true tears; the dreams of all wise men comprise a parcel 
of truth; all things here below are mere symbols and dreams. The 
gods pass away like men, and it would not be well for them to be 
eternal. The faith which we have felt should never be a chain, and 
our obligations to it are fully discharged when we have carefully 
enveloped it in the purple shroud within the folds of which slumber 
the gods that are dead.” } 

If the gods and belief in them are alike dead, why try and 
rouse them with a rant like that of Maximin ? 

Our space is exhausted, and we must leave M. Renan to the 
enjoyment of what has been called his “tranquil optimism.” 
He says, “I shall have, in bidding farewell to life, to thank the 
cause of all good for the delightful excursion through reality 
which I have been enabled to make.”§ Whom he has to thank 
he says, “I do not exactly know.” He confesses to being irritated 
at death. “He is levelling to a degree which irritates me; he 
is a democrat who attacks us with dynamite ; he ought, at all 
events, to await our convenience, and to be at our call.’’|| 

With these flippant remarks we gladly contrast the solemn 
aspirations of the Englishman who perhaps, in theory of religious 
belief, most closely resembles Renan :— 





* “ Recollections,” p. 55. 
_ tilid. p. 56. “Paul had a sickly appearance which did not, as 
it appears, correspond with the greatness of his soul. He was ugly, short, 
thickset, and stooping, and his broad shoulders awkwardly sustained a little 
bald head. His sallow countenance was half hidden in a thick beard, his nose 
Was aquiline, his eyes piercing, and his black and heavy eyebrows met across 
his forehead.’—Renan, Zhe Apostles (English edition 1869, p. 152, and 
the second note). This portrait of St. Paul must be imaginary, not historical. 
{ Idid. pp. 60, 61. 
_ § A friend points out to us the coincidence of this passage with the lines 
in “ A Boy’s Poem,” by: Alexander Smith :— 
“The world and I are friends. When I depart, 
Upoifthe threshold I’ll shake hands with life, 
As with a generous and cheerful host, 
Who gave me ample welcome ’neath his roof.” 
|| “ Recollections,” pp. 328-330. 
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“‘ Lord of all power and wisdom, from whom our spirits came, thou 
abidest for ever, unchanged and glorious, while men pass away like the 
grass. How short is our life here! May we believe that Thou dost 
discipline and train us for a nobler life, of which Thou revealest 
nothing? ‘To Thee we all return, but into a world wholly unknown, 
wholly unimaginable, concerning which it is hard to form hopes, desires, 
or aspirations through our utter ignorance. To Thy tender wisdom 
we have in faith resigned many beloved ones ; on Thee in like manner 
we repose ourselves, awaiting Thy supreme will and Thy angel of 
death, who haply is but a minister of nobler life.”* 





Art. VII.—Po.uitico-EconomicaL HETERODOXY: 
Cuirre-LeEsLIiz. 


. Land Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Continental Countries. By T. E. Cutrre- 
Lesui£, LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 1870. 


. Essuys in Political and Moral Philosophy. By Tuomas 


EpwarbD CyuirFre-Lesiiz, LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 1879. 

. Hasy Methods. By T. E. Cuirre-Lesuiz. Fraser's Maga- 
zine, October, 1880. 

. Financial Reform. By T. E. Curre-Lesniz. “Cobden 
Club Essays.” Second Series. 1871-2. 

. Les Tendances nouvelles de L’Econonvie Politique en 
Angleterve. CLIFFE-LESLIE, par M. EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
Revue des Deux Mondes. ler Avril, 1881. 

. Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. Luiei 
Cossa, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Pavia. Translated from the second Italian Edition. With a 
Preface by W. STANLEY JEVons, F.R.S. 1880. 


. The Present Position and Prospects of Political Economy. 
Being the Introductory Address delivered in the Section 
of Economic Science and Statistics of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at its Meeting at 
Dublin in 1878. By the President of the Section, JoHN 
K. Ineram, LL.D., F.T.C.D., M.R.1.A., President of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. London 
and Dublin. 1878. 


— W. Newman’s “ Prayers in the Household of a Believer in God, 
p- 77. 
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8. The Progress of the Mathematical Theory of Political 
Economy, with an Explanation of the Principles of the 
Theory. By W. Strantey Jevons, M.A., F.R.S.  Man- 
chester, 1875. 


9. The Future of Political Economy. By W. STANLEY JEVoNs. 
Fortnightly Review, December, 1876. 


R. JOHNSON, who once expressed the opinion that none 
of the Nonjurors could reason, admitted, when hard 
pressed, that there was one exception. The person in whose 
favour Johnson made this honourable exception was an Irish 
clergyman named Charles Leslie. He was, Macaulay tells us, 
the best fitted of ali the nonjuring clergy to discuss constitutional 
questions. For he had studied law in the Temple for some 
years before he was ordained. Although while James II. was on 
the throne Leslie had opposed him, and had refused to recognize 
a papist as Sheriff of the county of Monaghan, he thought it 
wrong to oppose more than passive resistance to usurped autho- 
rity; and when James had been expelled from the country, 
Leslie laboured during three-and-thirty years to prove that 
James and his son were Jawful kings of England. A descendant 
of this remarkable man has lately passed away, in the person of 
Thomas Edward Cliffe-Leslie, the well-known writer on eco- 
nomics. It may seem fanciful to ascribe Cliffe-Leslie’s mental 
qualities to the effects of hereditary transmission from his remote 
ancestor; and yet there are points of resemblance between 
the two men which make it seem likely that each would have 
done what the other did, if placed in similar circumstances. 
Cliffe-Leslie lived in an age which happily knows nothing of 
disputes about the sovereign’s title to the throne, but in the line 
of controversy to which he devoted most of his literary life, that 
of opposing the accepted method of economics, we consider him 
entitled to the praise, that of all the opponents of the deductive 
method he was the only one who could reason. His arguments 
may be answered—in our opinion they may be satisfactorily 
answered—but they require attentive examination, and they are 
based on an understanding of the arguments of his opponents. 
Like his ancestor, Cliffe-Leslie had the advantage of legal 
training. He derived from his legal studies a lawyer-like habit 
of verifying statements, and illustrating abstract arguments by 
familiar cases, which makes his essays as trustworthy as they are 
interesting. Thus, it is generally taken for granted that the 
writers of the mercantile school considered that gold and silver 
were the only elefaents of wealth. Leslie would not attribute 
such an opinion to these almost forgotten writers without first 
consulting their works; and the result of the reference was that 
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he satisfied himself that they merely held that gold and silver 
were of more importance than other kinds of wealth, an opinion 
which, however erroneous, contains nothing absurd. 

Cliffe-Leslie was the second son of the Rev. Edward Leslie, 
Prebendary of Dromore and Rector of Annahilt, in the County 
Down. He was sent to school in the Isle of Man, and subse- 
quently to Trinity College, Dublin, much to his chagrin, as his 
father had led him to look forward to being sent to Oxford. 
Trinity College has lately shown itself sensible of the value of 
its acquisition by republishing a collection of essays by its dis- 
tinguished aluinnus. 

After leaving college he was appointed Professor of Juris. 
prudence and Political Economy at the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
This only rendered it necessary for him to spend a few weeks every 
year in Ireland, and he generally resided in London. He was 
called both to the Irish and English Bar without much intention 
of practising ; but his legal studies gave him the opportunity of 
attending the lectures of Sir Henry Maine, and this formed, as 
he confesses (in the preface to his essays) the turning-point in his 
mental development. Sir Henry Maine has laboured with great 
zeal and ability to overthrow the @ priori theories of John 
Austin, by showing that “law” as conceived by nations in an early 
stage of civilization is very different to what Austin assumed 
that “law” ought to be. It seemed to Leslie that the @ priori 
school of political economists erred quite as much as the @ priori 
jurists in their generalizations respecting what men would do , 
under given circumstances, and stood in equal need of being 
confronted with actual facts. He accordingly devoted the rest 
of his life to the task of criticizing the shortcomings of con- 
temporary economists in this respect, and recommending his 
readers to apply the historical method to the study of economics. 

His vigorous style and his command of apt illustrations 
rendered him a valuable contributor to any magazine whose 
editor was willing to employ him; and it is not surprising that 
he should have been entrusted with the business of reviewing 
economical treatises for the Academy and other papers, notwith- 
standing the heterodoxy of his opinions. He wrote constantly 
until disabled by the malady to which he suecumbed on January 
27, 1882, at the not very advanced age of fifty-five. He has left 
no systematic work behind him, though he twice commenced 
writing one. Unfortunately he lost his manuscript while 
travelling in France in 1872, and ill-health and the pressure of 
other engagements prevented him from ever re-writing it. 

We are not sure that this is altogether to be regretted. It 
seems a pity that his powers should have been frittered away in 
reviews and magazine articles which are not likely to leave any 
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durable impress on the records of economic science. Yet there 
are many minds, and of these Leslie’s was one, which cannot 
construct, but which are admirably fitted for the purpose of 
attacking. The occupation of a critic obviously furnishes the 
proper outlet for their energies. We have no reason to believe 
that the method which Leslie advocated ever has led or ever will 
lead to any discoveries in economics; but the appeal to facts 
which he was constantly inculeating furnishes an extremely valu- 
abie corrective to the sweeping generalizations in which deductive 
economists are accustomed to indulge. Leslie was just the man 
to cite apposite facts for the purpose of contrasting actual experi- 
ence with theoretic assumptions, for to great powers of observa- 
tion, and a considerable acquaintance with the literature of 
England, France, and Germany, he united a familiarity with the 
theories which he combated. He was a singularly fair-minded 
critic, and knew how to state his own views plainly and boldly 
without postulating the stupidity of his opponent. To a young 
author eagerly studying the opinions of reviewers on his first 
book it was quite a relief to read Leslie’s criticism after wading 
through a dozen other articles which simply showed that 
the writers had glanced at the book without attempting to 
read it through, much less to understand it. Leslie read the 
books which he reviewed, and his criticisms, whether right or 
wrong, showed a thorough knowledge of the subject, and a 
sincere desire to do justice to the author who came under his 
lash. The main drift of his criticisms was of course that the 
economists of the day paid too little regard to facts, but he was 
always willing to acknowledge the merits of his opponents, and 
never allowed himself to degenerate into “the man with a 
grievance,” who is at war with all the world because the world 
will not accept his theories. 

He did not neglect the study of law, although it is as an 
economist that he has most claim to be remembered, and it is 
only as such that he will be criticized in the present article. He 
devoted so much of his time to economical subjects that he came 
at length to be weary of them; and on the last occasion that we 
had a visit from him, he came on the express stipulation that we 
were not to talk on political economy. After teaching and 
writing on it for twenty-five years, he said he had had enough of 
it, and found the weather a more agreeable topic of conversation. 
We did not grudge the condition, for his fund of anecdote and of 
lively argument was quite inexhaustible. He spoke as he wrote, 
always with a full’ mastery of his subject, and ever ready to 
enliven it with theshumour for which his countrymen are famous. 

In politics he reminded us of his ancestor. As the latter had 
resisted the illegal conduct of James the Second, and yet 
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maintained that James remained lawful king after he had been 
deposed for that very illegality, so Cliffe-Leslie repudiated the 
idea of home rule, while he knew as well as any man, and better 
than most Englishmen, how completely Irish interests were 
sacrificed to the exigencies of English party warfare. Our last 
conversation—in which, as we said above, political economy was 
tabooed—turned on to the subject of Ireland ; and we well re- 
member his saying that the “ Compensation for Disturbance Bill,” 
then before Parliament, and the “Irish University Act” of the 
previous Session, were both brought in merely in order to pacify 
a few discontented Irish members who block the business of the 
House of Commons. He was deeply vexed at the sacrifice of 
the Queen’s University, which, as he well knew, was doing good 
work in Ireland; and he would have much preferred allowing 
the Roman Catholics to have a University of their own. He 
was as competent as any man to form an opinion on the Irish 
Land Question, and had repeatedly advocated the formation of 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland ; but he would never have been 
a party to a scheme for enriching tenants by robbing landlords, 
But although he was keenly sensibly of the evils of English rule, 
he was still as much opposed as the fiercest Orangeman to any 
proposal to place the government of Ireland in the hands of men 
residing in the country and interested in its welfare. In a letter 
which we received from him in 1877, he said :— 

“You will probably have gathered, from what I said in one of the 
essays about ‘Irish Ideas’ that Iam not for home rule. So far as 
anything can be certain in human affairs, it is so that the Protestants 
would not submit to the laws passed by a Catholic majority for the 
promotion of Ultramontane Romanism, and that there would be such 
bloodshed that England would have to interfere and resume dominion. 
Belonging myself to the Anglo-Scotch element, I have other reasons 
for objecting to home rule, as tending to weaken the British Empire. 
I wish to see Ireland as closely united to England: as Wales is, or 
rather as Yorkshire is. The Protestants of Ulster, or rather of the 
Eastern side of Ireland, look on England as their own country. Those 
of Ulster in particular would very generally, on grounds of sentiment 
as well as of interest, resist separation, and would be disgusted at the 
notion of Dublin becoming, instead of London, their capital and seat 
of Government. The people of Belfast think their own town superior 
to Dublin, as in one respect, industrial and commercial enterprise, it 
certainly is.” 


We do not know whether the experience of 1881 was enough 
to convince him that there was no limit to the amount of blcod- 
shed which Englishmen could witness with indifference so long 
as all the victims were Irishmen. 

As we have said, Cliffe-Leslie left nothing behind him which 
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deserves to be called a book; but his essay “On the Philoso- 
phical Method of Political Economy,” published in 1876 in 
Hermathena (a periodical issued by the members of Trinity 
College, Dublin), enables us to see what were his ideas of the 
objects and method of the science. It is quite evident from this 
essay that his ideas respecting the end to be obtained were so 
radically different from those of other economists that his criti- 
cisms lose nearly all their force from their utter irrelevance. 
Economists in general seek to discover how men act when en- 
gaged in the pursuit of wealth. Given that a particular kind 
of wealth is desired by men, economists undertake to show that 
men will undergo a certain amount of toil and hardship in order 
to procure it. Having shown the direction which industry will 
take in order to attain a given end, an ordinary economist con- 
siders that his part is done, and does not think himself called on 
to explain why men should desire to obtain a particular object. 
Leslie’s view was that no explanation was satisfactory which did 
not include an account of the circumstances which led people in 
different ages and countries to prefer different kinds of wealth. 


“The wealth of Rome under the Cesars,” he says, ‘‘ differed from 
its wealth in the first age of the Republic in quality as well as quantity; 
and there are essential differences, as well as resemblances and 
historical relations, between the constituents of medieval and modern 
wealth. Some of the fundamental distinctions between Oriental and 
European wealth have been vividly brought before us in the last few 
months, One of these is that the moveable wealth of rich men in the 
East consists chiefly of precious stones, gold and silver ornaments, and 
splendid apparel. An English writer long ago described a religious 
ceremony in Turkey, at which a prince of eleven years old ‘ was so 
overloaded with jewels, both on himself and his horse, that one might 
say that he carried the value of an empire abouthim,’ Thatis to say, 
the wealth that might have made a territory prosperous, and been 
distributed in wages through many hundreds of families, was concen- 
trated on the bodies of a child and a horse. The correspondent of the 
Times recently remarked on the appearance of the officers of an 
Indian municipality ;—‘ It would have rather astonished the members 
of an English town council to have seen these Punjabees in turbans of 
the finest tissue, gold-brocaded gowns and robes, with coils of emeralds, 
rubies, and pearls round their necks finer than any Lord Mayor’s 
chain,’ This allusion to the surviving finery of English official dress 
illustrates a change which has taken place, since the French Revolu- 
tion, in the ordinary dress of men in Western Europe. Another 
description of a reception of native chiefs at Calcutta a few months 
ago seems to give indication of the beginning of a similar change in 
India, While one Maharajah ‘dressed in black satin and silver lace, 
wore a cap which was literally covered with diamonds, said to be 
worth £100,000,’ and another was ‘resplendent in a dress of mauve em- 
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broidered with gold,’ Holkar and Sir Salar Jung ‘ presented a striking 
contrast from the extreme simplicity of their attire.’ The 
wealth of all but the stationary part of mankind of both sexes under- 
goes various changes in the nature as well as in the number of its 
constituents; and the differences and changes in the character of 
Eastern and Western, medieval and modern, masculine and feminine 
wealth, of which some indications have been given, ought surely to 
meet with investigation, as regards both cause and effect, in a true 
science of Wealth.” —Zssays, pp. 217-9. 


This last remark furnishes the keynote of the whole con- 
troversy between Leslie and his fellow economists. His difference 
with them was, not that he sought to improve their method of 
arriving at truth, but that he was labouring to attain a totally 
different object. We have no wish to discourage any investi- 
gations undertaken with a view of explaining the changes in 
matters of costume to which Leslie refers in the above-quoted 
passage, but we protest against the notion that the science of 
political economy is bound to explain them. To an economist 
human desires are facts from which he has to infer the conduct 
to which they will give rise, and as long as he can explain what 
their effects will be he cannot reasonably be cailed upon to 
account for the facts from which he reasons. Whatever be the 
particular objects desired by the inhabitants of a particular 
country, their conduct in pursuit of these objects will be found 
to possess certain common characteristics which political economy 
explains. It will be necessary that capital and labour should be 
applied to the purpose of procuring the articles which happen 
to be in request. It will be necessary that those who furnish the 
capital and labour shall be remunerated. If a great number of 
- labourers have to be employed it will in most cases be found 
profitable to divide them into separate classes, and set each class 
to do a different kind of work. Thus political economy shows 
how capitalists and labourers, wages and profit, and division of 
labour, make their appearance as industry advances. These 
results are equally certain to follow whatever may be the parti- 
cular object to which the people of a particular country devote 
their energies; and it is not reasonable to say that a science 
which explains these results teaches nothing, because it does not 
teach something totally different, which it does not profess to 
explain. 

No doubt an investigation into the causes which produce 
changes in the tastes and desires of mankind might very well 
receive the appellation of a “science of wealth ;” but the question 
is not whether the same name might be applied to Leslie’s pro- 
posed inquiries as to those of other economists, but whether his 
inquiries should be substituted for theirs. It seems to us that 
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Leslie has not made out any case for such a substitution. It is 
quite true that political economy, as at present pursued, does not 
explain why it is that jewels are much more worn in Eastern 
than in Western countries, and were formerly more worn in 
Enrope than they are at present. But this does not prove that 
there is no use in inquiring into the manner in which the manu- 
facture and sale of jewels is carried on in any country in which 
jewels are in demand, without reference to the circumstances 
which cause them to be in demand in one country and not in 
another. The two inquiries are not mutually exclusive, but may 
very well supplement each other. Without the desire for jewels 
on the part of the wealthy there cotld be no industry established 
for the purpose of supplying them, but without the incentives to 
industry which political economy describes the mere desire for 
jewels would not cause them to be produced. 

Leslie’s contention was that an economic formula explained 
nothing, because it did not mention the circumstances which led 
to a particular act; but this is a necessary shortcoming of all 
general principles. Gravitation is a principle which accounts for 
a multitude of events; but it has never been held to be a flaw 
in physics that a knowledge of the law of gravity will not enable 
acoroner’s jury to determine who caused the death of a par- 
ticular person by throwing him over a precipice. We learn 
from physics that an unsupported body will fall to the earth; 
and, if we did not know this, we should not be able to account 
for the presence of bodies in the places where we find them ; but 
it is no fgult in physics that we require further evidence to show 
how certain bodies were brought into positions where gravitation 
could act upon them. Leslie’s criticisms on political economy 
show that he required much more from this science than is ever 
expected from any of the physical sciences. Thus, in an inte- 
resting account of La Creuse, he inveighs against the manner in 
which the interests of that department are sacrificed to those of 
Paris. The inhabitants of La Creuse have, he tells us, a tradi- 
tional aptitude for the mason’s craft, and the majority of them 
were accustomed, at the time he was writing (1563) to migrate 
to Paris in order to work on the new buildings with which the 
Emperor was then adorning his capital. Other departments 
suffered from the drain of able-bodied men consequent on the 
military conscription. 

“Rut La Creuse suffers under Imperial rule more than most other 
departments, for while it must contribute its full quota to the military 
contingent, it loses a yet larger part of its best strength by emigration 
tothe capital. Theré are, indeed, people in France who, following 
English precedent, explain all the movements of labour by demand 
and supply, the tendency of wages to an equality, &c., and who are 
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ready to argue that the peasantry foliow their own interests in going 
to the towns, and it must therefore be the best thing for the country, . 
There is, they urge, a demand for builders in Paris, and a supply of 
poor labourers well fitted for building in La Creuse, where there is no 
demand for their labour; wages are much higher in the capital than 
in remote parts of the country ; emigration is the process by which 
they are raised in the latter to the metropolitan level. But the truth 
is that the old formula of demand and supply never explains anything; 
it merely states over again in vague general terms the facts it is put 
forward to explain. Why is there so great a demand for building in 
Paris? Why none in La Creuse? Why are wages so much lower in 

In political constitution and 
in system of government, lies the real explanation of many economic 
phenomena both in England and France, which political economy, 
treated as a ‘deductive science,’ can never explain.”—Zand 
Systems, pp. 275-6. 


It is perfectly true that the abstract principles of political 
economy cannot enable us to predict the way in which men 
like Napoleon the Third and Baron Hausmann will expend the 
funds which are under their control. But it does not follow that 
the science explains nothing. Given that the amount of 
capital to be expended in Paris is greater in proportion to the 
number of labourers than that which is seeking employment in 
La Creuse, political econcmy enables us to predict that a 
migration will take place from the rural districts to the capital. 
It is quite true that merely stating the fact does not explain 
why there should be a demand for building in Paris and none 
in La Creuse, or why wages should be higher in the capital than 
in an agricultural department. But it is nevertheless true that 
political economy does explain the conduct of French workmen 
under given circumstances, A fact is explained when it is shown 
to be included within a general principle which embraces a 
multitude of other facts. The migration of masons from La 
Creuse to Paris is an instance of the general law that labour 
flows from those places where it is ill remunerated to others 
where it is better remunerated. If it were not for this principle 
the mere fact that the French Government wish to construct new 
buildings in Paris would not cause a drain of population to the 
capital. As this is a principle which is explained and illustrated 
in every treatise on political economy, and which necessarily 
follows from the desire of wealth and the aversion to labour, 
which form the basis of the deductive system generally pursued. 
in that science, we cannot admit that the science has done 
nothing to explain the fact on which Leslie dwelt with such 
emphasis. 

It was, however, the characteristic of Leslie’s mind that he 
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could only see facts, and could not grasp the general principles 
which underlay them. In this respect he furnished a remarkable 
contrast to his countryman, Cairnes. Both of them devoted 
themselves with great zeal and industry to the study of 
economical questions. Both collected facts and figures with 
great care and trouble, and both brought keen intellects to the 
task of evolving theories out of the materials which they had 
collected. But while Cairnes could at once disentangle a general 
principle from a confused mass of facts, Leslie seemed able to 
see nothing but the conflict, between facts and an abstract 
theory. Both of them devoted some time to investigating the 
effects of recent gold discoveries on wages and prices, and the 
difference between their methods of treating the subject is very 
remarkable. 

Cairnes at once proceeded to take a test case from which all 
disturbing influences were as far as possible eliminated, and in 
which, therefore, the effects of the discoveries could be most 
clearly seen. He studied the variations of prices and wages in 
the limited market of Victoria during the period immediately 
subsequent to the discovery of gold in that colony. By pursuing 
this method, he was‘able to trace the rise of wages and prices, in 
the clearest and most direct manner, to the greater facility of 
procuring gold which the discoveries afforded to the people of 
Victoria. He showed that the rates of wages in different 
employments depended upon the average quantity of gold which 
a miner could extract for himself at the diggings; that the 
prices of home-grown produce depended on the rates of wages ; 
that the prices of foreign produce were independent of them ; 
that the direction taken by Victorian industry was necessarily 
materially altered by the discoveries, and so on. Every step in 
his investigation strengthened and illustrated theories which had 
been thought out by deductive economists who had been in 
their graves long before Victoria was colonized. At the same 
. time, the facts which he brought to light furnished data for 
predicting the results which would follow in the rest of the 
world, as the supplies of new gold were gradually absorbed in a 
larger market. His method of proceeding enabled him, while 
giving due attention to facts, to collect their results into a com- 
prehensive and instructive theory. 

Cliffe-Leslie, with the same object in view, selected Germany 
as a favourable field for his investigations. Instead of trying to 
discover how much of the rise of prices was due to a single 
cause, he set to work to prove that many different causes had 
been at work. He noticed that the rise of prices was much 
greater in some parts of Germany than in others, and set him- 
self to explain how it was that such differences existed. He 
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showed that the opening of a railway, and the establishment of 
a manufactory, were circumstances which had a marked effect on 
the level of prices in particular localities. The general result of 
his essay was not to show what effect had been produced on 
prices by the gold discoveries, but to show that many causes, of 
which the gold discoveries were only one, had combined to raise 
the prices of some articles, and to lower those of others. Leslie's 
researches were by no means useless. On the contrary, they 
were very instructive, for they brought together collections of 
facts, which showed how an abstract principle is modified in 
practice. But while Cairns placed in the clearest possible light 
the working of a general principle which lay concealed under a 
multitude of seemingly contradictory facts, Leslie seemed to 
delight in putting forward awkward facts, and in trying to con- 
vince his readers that he had thereby overthrown a theory. 

Tn the same way, when Leslie was investigating the subject of 
the incidence of taxation, he set to work to collect facts at first 
hand ; and because these were not at first sight compatible with 
the theories of deductive economists, he at once assumed that the 
theories must be worthless. 

“ The theoretical canons,” he says, ‘commonly applied to determine 
the incidence of taxes afford but moderate assistance, and are often mis- 
leading. They furnish us araply with inferences from ideal ‘average’ 
or ‘natural’ rates of wages and profit, respecting the ‘ tendencies’ of 
taxes ‘in the long run’ and ‘in the absence of disturbing causes.’ But 
taxes are paid immediately under the real conditions of life, and out of 
the actual wages and profits, or other funds of individuals, not out of 
hypotheses or abstractions in the minds of economists.”—JZssays, 
p- 192. 

One might fancy from this tirade the function of an economist 
was the same as that of a tax-collector, and that it is not 
enough to show on whom the burden of taxation falls, unless we 
can also enable the tax-payers to bear it. The economic theory 
which roused Cliffe-Leslie’s wrath was simply this, that if a tax 
is laid on any particular article, the consumers of that article 
must pay the tax. He has done nothing to shake this proposi- 
tion, though he has pointed out many instances in which taxes 
fall on persons who are not meant to pay them. If he could 
have shown that tobacco on which duty has been paid costs no 
more than similar tobacco in bond, he would have brought 
forward a formidable argument against the theory ; but instead of 
doing this, he merely adduced numerous instauces in which, for 
some reason or other, a producer or seller of a taxed article was 
not compensated for his outlay. Yet such instances do not really 
affect the general question. Whatever may be the success or 
failure of particular individuals, it is certain that a trade cannot 
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be permanently carried on unless these who engage in it earn 
enough to meet their expenses. Hence it follows that if the 
Government, by imposing a tax on the materia] used in a par- 
ticular trade increases the expenses of the manufacturers, the 
price of the product must be increased in the same proportion, 
as otherwise the trade would come to a standstill. The testimony 
of practical men is quite as unanimous as that of theoretic 
economists to the truth of this proposition. 

In investigating a question of this kind Leslie of course sought 
for facts. It was nothing to him that trade could not be 
carried on if subjected to a burden which traders could not shift 
on to the shoulders of their customers. He set to work to find 
out on whose shoulders the burden actually did fall, and would 
not accept any foregone conclusion as to where it ought to fall. 
Of course he had no difficulty in finding unfortunate persons 
v0 had failed in business, and who ascribed their ruin to the 
necessity of paying the duties on their stock in trade. 


“A cab-driver saves a little money and sets up a cab for himself’; 
soon afterwards his cab is smashed in a street collision, and his horse 
is so seriously injured that it has to be shot. A large cab pro- 
prietor would feel the loss of one horse almost as little as the cost 
of his licence; but to the poor cabman I speak of, his licence itself 
was a considerable outlay, and he will never recover it.”"—Zssays, 


p- 197. 


All this is true enough, but we may admit the hardship of such 
- cases without thereby acknowledging the unsoundness of the 
economic theory. Kconomists do not say that every one who 
engages in business must succeed in it, but simply that the 
expenses of the trade must be borne by those who are served by 
it. It may be quite true that such cabowners as Leslie speaks of 
do not get adequate compensation for the sacrifices which our 
system of taxation imposes on them. This may be a reason for 
altering the mode of collecting taxes, and Leslie has done good 
service by calling attention to such cases of hardship. But 
whether cabowners are successful or not, they get the benefit 
of a tariff which is adjusted so as to make the cab trade 
a profitable one, and such an adjustment necessarily involves 
a scale of fares which will make cab users compensate cabowners 
for all the sacrifices which they have to undergo, whether owing 
to our fiscal system or to other causes. 

In like manner, Leslie speaks of a petty retailer who has to 
advance the duty on his tea, tobacco, &c., and who, after all, 
does not succeed.jn his business, Here, again, there is no oppo- 
sition between Leslie’s facts and the theories of his opponents. 
If a retail dealer fails in his business, it is quite true that he is 
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not compensated for his outlay, but it does not follow that if his 
stock-in-trade consists wholly or in part of taxed articles, the tax 
does not fall on the consumers. When his creditors proceed to 
sell his stock, the fact that the duty has been paid on these 
articles causes them to fetch a better price than similar articles 
in bond, and this is all that the economic theory asserts. Traders 
are not more likely to fail in business because they deal in taxed 
articles than in untaxed ones, and the mere fact that part of 
their outlay has consisted in the payment of taxes does not prove 
that they have not shifted the burden of taxation on to the 
shoulders of others. 

Leslie’s researches into this subject were very useful, for they 
brought to light the hardship imposed on small capitalists by 
the necessity of making large payments to the Government in 
advance. He showed that there was a constant tendency in 
trades subject to excise duties to become concentrated in the 
hands of a few large capitalists, who could afford to incur a con- 
siderable outlay, and to wait a long time forrepayment. A small 
capitalist must often be seriously embarrassed by the necessity of 
making a large payment which may never be compensated ; 
and it is most desirable that the collection of the revenue should 
be made in such a way as to minimise the inconvenience. The 
system of requiring licenses to be taken out at the beginning of 
the year for a business which may end in failure before three 
months are over is obviously open to objection, as inflicting an 
unnecessary burden on persons who are ill able to bear it; but 
we may admit that our system of revenue collection needs re- 
form, without abandoning our theories respecting the general 
effects of taxation. 

Leslie seemed hardly able to grasp the meaning of “ tendency.” 
To him, a theory which required to be modified by other prin- 
ciples when compared with actual facts was worse than no theory 
at all. In a letter which we had from him, he says :— 

“Our whole system of so-called indirect taxation is based on the 
assumption that profits are equal, not only as between trade and 
trade, but individual and individual. When an adherent of this 
old piece of solemn humbug, that goes by the name of the doctrine 
of profits is held to it, I know, of course, all the old dodges for 
wriggling out of it to which he resorts, ‘in the absence of disturbing 
causes,’ ‘in the long run, and so forth.’ But he ought to be ashamed 
of such loose, slippery, and double-dealing ways in what he calls a 
science. 

Yet Leslie really had no more respect for facts than he sup- 
posed his opponents to have. No economist ever maintained 
that there was no difference between the profits made by 
different individuals; nor is our system of indirect taxation 





based on any such absurd assumption. What economists and 
statesman do maintain is, that the same motive acting on all 
the persons engaged in a trade will cause them to act alike. It 
is assumed that every trader will add the amount of the tax 
which he pays to the price of the article which he sells, and willthus 
transfer the burden to his customers. This assumption is amply 
verified by experience, and Leslie has not brought forward any 
facts to show that no such rise of prices takes place. It is not 
necessary to the theory that everybody should make the same 
profit, but merely that the successful and unsuccessful traders 
alike should decline to submit to lower profits when a new tax 
is imposed. 

There is nothing new in the allegation that political economy 
takes no account of facts. It is not unprecedented even for a 
professed economist to maintain that his brethren pay too little 
regard to facts, and too much to theory. Jones, who succeeded 
Malthus as professor of political economy at Haileybury, collected 
a vast array of facts in order to show that Ricardo’s theory of 
rent did not harmonize with the land systems of most parts of 
the world. Like Leslie, he produced an interesting and 
valuable essay, but like Leslie, he left the theory of the subject 
unimproved and unimpaired. So long as different farms exhibit 
different degrees of fertility, their possessors will be differently 
remunerated, and Ricardo’s theory will be needed to explain the 
differences in their remuneration. Whether the extra yield of 
the more fertile farms goes to enrich a Government, a landlord, 
or a peasant proprietor, the fact of there being something extra 
received by some one will need explanation, and Ricardo’s theory 
will explain it equally well, whatever may be the system of land 
tenure in a particular country. Leslie’s objections to the common 
theory of profit do not seem at all likely to have any more effect 
in overthrowing it than Jones’s researches have had upon the 
current theory of rent. 

In his attacks on the current theory of wages, Leslie had more 
reason on his side. In fact, the position which he assumed of 
leader of a constitutional opposition to the dominant section of 
economists, was one which marked him out for the task of 
exposing any blunder which they might commit, and we have no 
wish to contend that they are incapable of making mistakes. 
When the economic world was startled, some fifteen years ago, 
by Thornton’s onslaught on the theory of the wages fund, it was 
no slight advantage to the cause of truth that there was already 
one professed economist who was dissatisfied with the established 
doctrine. Leslie wwas naturally the first to abandon the theory 
which explained the problem of wages by merely re-stating it in 
other words. Fond as he was of collecting facts and finding out 
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what were the circumstances which caused wages to be higher or 
lower in one place than in another, he was naturally intolerant 
of a theory which explained these differences by simply pointing 
out that the proportion of the amount paid in wages to the 
number of recipients was higher or lower as the case might be. 
After quoting McCulloch’s statement that— 


“Wages depend at any particular period on the magnitude of the 
fund or capital appropriated to the payment of wages, compared 
with the number of labourers,” he says, ‘Supposing it true that the 
average rate of wages depends on the proportion of an aggregate 
fund to the number of labourers, small light is nevertheless shed on 
the subject by the statement of the problem in that way. Has it 
ever been propounded as the theory of the rate of profit, that it 
depends on the ratio of the aggregate amount of profit to the aggre- 
gate quantity of capital? or as the theory of rent, that the average 
rent of an acre depends on the proportion of the total amount of rent 
to the total number of acres?”—Land Systems, pp. 359-60. 


Thus, while Cairnes went on modifying and refining the 
theory so as to make it look less like a truism than it really 
was, Leslie abandoned it altogether. It must be admitted that 
in this matter he enjoyed a triumph over the deductive econo- 
mists, although it does not follow that the deductive method 
is bad because those who employ it are sometimes led into 
error. 

The example of McCulloch is enough to show that the mere 
collection of facts affords no guarantee against being led astray 
by a preconceived theory, aud whatever method is pursued, 
economists cannot help being biassed by established theories. 
McCulloch passed his whole life in collecting and arranging 
statistics on economical subjects, and he praised Adam Smith 
for giving so much attention to facts. Yet Leslie has pointed 
out a glaring instance in which McCulloch was so much 
under the influence of a theory as to state positively that facts 
were what they ought to be, without taking the slightest irouble 
to ascertain them. Seeing that the facilities of communication 
tend to bring wages to the same level, and that the means of 
communication between different parts of England have been 
greatly improved since Adam Smith’s time, he did not hesitate 
to assert that there was less diversity between the rates of wages 
in different counties in his own time than in Adam Smith’s day. 
Leslie showed by a comparison of Sir J. Caird’s figures with those 
of Arthur Young that the diversity, instead of diminishing, had 
actually increased. By pointing this out Leslie rendered a 
service to science, for, by showing that the facts were not in 
accordance with the theory, he made it evident that some other 
cause must have been at work. He did not overthrow the 
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theory, for this merely stated that if no impediment existed 
labour would flow to the places where it was best remunerated, 
and so bring wages to a common level. All that his evidence 
proves is, that the difficulties in the way of such a migration 
are greater than McCulloch supposed, and no method can 
guarantee an inquirer against mistakes, 

Although, as we have said, we agree with Leslie in thinking 

that the current theory of wages is incorrect, we hold that 
many of the objections which he made to it are equally unten- 
able. He maintains— 
“That no funds are certainly appropriated by employers either 
collectively or individually to the hire of labourers ; that the ‘average 
rate of wages’ is a phrase without practical meaning ; that com- 
petition does not equalise wages; that the actual rates of wages are 
not determined solely by competition, or by any one general cause ; 
and that the aggregate amount of wages is merely the arithmetical 
sum of the particular amounts of wages, determined in each case by 
its own special conditions,”—Land Systems, pp. 359-60. 


We do not see how he could deny that there are funds in the 
possession of employers which must be appropriated to the pay- 
mentof wages. Anemployer’s capital must be devoted either to the 
purchase of materials or machinery, or to the payment of wages ; 
and in a given state of the industrial arts the proportion which 
these three forms of expenditure bear to one another is tolerably 
permanent. An employer cannot have more machines than his 
men can attend to, or more material than they can work up, 
without incurring a loss, and the fear of such losses acting on the 
general body of employers must make them adhere to that 
apportionment of their capital which experience proves to be the 
most profitable. It was in this sense that Cairnes maintained 
that the wages fund was a real entity ; and though we do not 
think that any light is thrown upon the question of wages by 
saying that the rate depends on the proportion between this fund 
and the number of labourers, we do not see how the existence of 
the fund itself can be denied. 

To say that the “average rate of wages is a phrase without 
practical meaning” appears to us to be tantamount to miscon- 
ceiving the very object which political economy seeks to attain. 
We can only suppose that Leslie meant that if we take a great 
number of labourers we shall find them to be earning almost as 
many different rates of wages as there are men to earn them, 
and that if we divide the total amount by the number of 
labourers, the quotient thus obtained will not be the actual sum 
which any one of them earns. This might be so, for it might 
very well happen that the quotient would contain a fraction of 
& penny too small to be represented by any current coin, but 
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this would not prove that there is no such thing as an average 
rate. There must always be differences between the earnings of 
different individuals ; but it may nevertheless be useful to inquire 
into the causes of the greater differences between the rates 
prevailing in different countries, or in different parts of the same 
country. If we find that the rates of wages paid in one county 
vary from seven shillings to nine shillings a week, we may, for 
the sake of convenience, speak of an average rate of eight 
shillings, even though the labourers who receive this exact sum 
may be only a smali minority. If in another county we find 
that the rates vary from fourteen shillings to eighteen shillings a 
week, we may, in like manner, say that the average is sixteen 
shillings, or twice as high as that of the former county, and 
proceed to account for the one rate being double the other 
without troubling ourselves to prove that either is the exact sum 
actually received by the greater number of workmen. So far 
from such phrases being devoid of practical meaning, they afford 
the only means by which the mind can grasp a number of 
heterogeneous facts. Just as a small map of an island, on which 
only the general outline is marked out, gives us a better idea of 
its shape than we can obtain by tracing on foot every winding of 
the coast, so the adoption of an average gives us a better idea 
of the condition of the labourers of a district than we could hope 
to have if we tried to retain in our heads the actual amount of 
each individual’s earnings. 

The statement “that competition does not equalize wages” is 
only true in the sense that it does not establish a perfect 
equality. But no economist ever contended that it did. All 
that they maintain is, that if the rate of wages in one trade or 
in one place is higher in proportion to the character of the work 
than in other trades or places, fresh hands will be attracted 
thither, and that they will reduce the rate of wages by their 
competition. That this is true has been abundantly demonstrated 
by the history of recent strikes, a frequent feature of which has 
been a determined effort on the part of the strikers to prevent 
outsiders from working for less than the rate decided by the 
union leaders to be adequate. Whether these combinations on 
the part of the unionists are successful or unsuccessful, whether 
the means which they employ are right or wrong, does not affect 
the argument ; for the question is simply whether there is a ten- 
dency on the part of labour to flow to places where it is in 
demand, and whether the effect of this migration is to bring 
down wages. It is difficult to understand how the existence of 
this tendency can be denied, whether we reason from theory or 
from experience. 

That competition is not the chief cause which regulates wages 
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may be admitted, whether we accept or reject the theory of the 
wages fund. Competition is, in fact, too vague a term to be 
accepted as a cause capable of accounting for anything. To say 
that the rate of wages is determined by competition is simply to 
say that labourers obtain as much as they can get, and that 
employers pay as little as they can induce their workmen to 
accept. But this obviously throws no light on the cause of any 
particular rate. What political economy is called upon to 
explain is the hidden cause which compels employers to give, 
and workmen to accept a particular rate; and “competition” is 
obviously no explanation. 

Leslie no doubt meant to maintain that combination, as well 
as competition, is a potent force in determining the question. 
His love of facts naturally led him to question the soundness of 
the reasoning by which deductive economists have been ‘accus- 
tomed to demonstrate that trades unions and strikes were power- 
less to raise wages. He held, on the contrary, that combination 
was an useful and necessary instrument in the hands of workmen 
who wished to obtain the best possible remuneration for their 
labour. Jt is not necessary, however, to go into the question 
whether combination on the part of employers or workmen can 
reduce or raise wages, for whatever alterations might be effected 
in this way could only be considered as departures from a 
standard otherwise determined, and could not be considered as 
affecting the validity of the theory of the wages fund. 

Leslie, as we have said, could only destroy, and could not con- 
struct. The essay from which we have just been quoting is 
devoted to an examination and refutation of the current theory 
of wages. But he does not seem to have thought himself in any 
way called on to set up a better theory in its place. This is the 
more remarkable, as many of the facts and arguments which he 
cites in this very essay might very well have suggested the 
theory which has since been advanced by Mr. Jevons and others, 
that wages depend on the efficiency of labour. He notices that 
the ill-paid labourers of Dorsetshire cannot do near so much 
work as the well-paid and well-fed labourers of Northumberland. 
He notices that when men are ill-paid they commonly reduce 
the amount of work, so that their employer gets no more than 
he pays for. Most remarkable of all, he actually quotes the 
evidence of an American employer, to the effect that the rate of 
wages in the United States depends on the amount which a man 
can earn by farming his own land. Yet he never thought of 
putting all these facts together, and basing on them the theory 
that the rate of’ wages depends on the productiveness of the 
labour which it remunerates. He could not frame such a theory, 
for his attention was distracted by the multiplicity of the facts 
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which it would have to explain, and many of which would be in 
apparent contradiction to it. He gives us nearly a page full of 
figures illustrating the great diversity of the rates of wages paid 
in the building trade in different parts of England, and sets 
down the variations as unaccountable. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that the skill and strength of the workmen 
might vary in the same proportion. Yet it is well known that 
there are as great differences in these respects among mechanics 
as among farm labourers. Sir T. Brassey mentions an instance 
in which a highly-paid London bricklayer actually laid more 
bricks than two ill-paid country bricklayers employed at the 
same time and on the same job. No doubt much, if not all, the 
diversity which puzzled Leslie might be accounted for by any one 
who had the assistance of a sound theory in disentangling a 
confused mass of facts. 

Leslie did, indeed, see that the problem of wages could not be 
solved by a theory which regarded the actual wages fund as an 
ultimate fact. He saw that the best way of raising wages was to 
increase the productiveness of the labour which earned them, 
not to strive to obtain for the labourers a larger share of the 
total product by reducing the share of the capitalists. He warns 


capitalists and labourers that they fall into the mistake of striving 
to enrich themselves at each other’s expense, instead of doing 
their utmost to increase the common fund, from which both must 
be remunerated— 


“Neither looking to the means by which the total amount to be 
divided may be raised to the utmost; both looking to extort the 
utmost possible share of the actual total : neither treating the problem 
as one of production; both treating it as one only of distribution.” 
—Land Systems p. 378. 


He, moreover, exhorted the working classes to aim rather at 
removing al] impediments to production and consumption, than 
at obtaining a mere rise of money wages by combinations and 
strikes. In short, he was able to give good practical advice on 
any subject which he had studied, but he lacked the power of 
constructing a comprehensive theory. 

Much as Leslie differed from other economists, he thoroughly 
agreed with them in admiring Adam Smith. It may, indeed, be 
said that this is the common point of agreement among all who 
have given their attention to economic questions, however they 
may differ from one another in respect to the conclusions which 
they finally adopt. However thoroughly they may be satisfied 
with their own theories, they feel that they have not quite done 
their part unless they can cite the testimony of Adam Smith in 
their favour. Although Leslie did not deny that Adam Smith 
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made use of deduction, he yet considered that the abundant use 
which Smith made of facts placed him in a very different posi- 
tion to that occupied by Ricardo. It must be admitted that 
Smith’s method saved him from many mistakes into which 
Ricardo fell ; though it does not follow that the deductive method 
is therefore unsuited to economics. Ricardo’s mistake consisted, 
not in reasoning from abstract principles, but in neglecting to 
verify his conclusions by comparing them with the results of 
experience. Had he done so he could hardly have maintained 
such paradoxes as that the interests of landlords are opposed to 
agricultural improvements, and that profit can only be raised 
by a fall of wages. It is true that his followers have striven to 
prove that both these propositions were true by altering the 
ordinary meaning of the terms employed, so as to make the 
facts square with Ricardo’s theory ; but this is a consequence, not 
of the deductive method, but of the perversity of human nature, 
which is ever unwilling to abandon an established doctrine-as 
long as any excuse can be invented for retaining it. It was not 
Clitfe-Leslie, but Mr. Jevons, an uncompromising upholder of 
the deductive method, who showed that Ricardo’s theory of the 
mutual dependence of profit and wages was as fallacious as an 
attempt to find out two unknown quantities from a single equa- 
tion. 

It must be remembered that Ricardo’s work was not pub- 
lished until forty years after “The Wealth of Nations ;” and 
that although most of the writers who filled up the interval are 
now forgotten, political economy had in the meantime become 
an established science with a terminology of its own. Phrases 
which Adam Smith and Malthus had used to express the results 
of long and close study of the subject had become familiar for- 
mulas perpetually in the mouths of people, who, without having 
mastered the reasoning which led to their adoption, fancied that 
a mere phrase was in itself sudicient to explain everything. In 
the progress of science it must inevitably happen that the care- 
fully-elaborated theory of one master mind should become a 
common-place at the disposal of every student who has mastered 
the simplest text-book. The career of the great naturalist who 
has passed away, even while we are writing these lines, reminds 
us that biology may suffer quite as much as political economy 
from its own success. When Mr. Darwin hit upon the expres- 
sion “natural selection,’ he condensed into two words a care- 
fully-reasoned theory which embraced, as Sir Charles Lyell said, 
a greater multitude of facts than had ever before been grasped 
by a single gerteralization. Now-a-days any one can talk of 
natural selection as the cause of anything requiring explanation 
in the organic world, and, without troubling himself to make 
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any researches or experiments, such as those to which Mr. 
Darwin devoted his life, can imagine that he has explained the 
particular phenomenon, when, in fact, he has left the question 
just where he found it. ‘Natural selection” is but the expres- 
sion of an universal principle which works in innumerable 
ways, and special explanations are none the less required for the 
form of each plant and the habits of each animal, because we 
now know that whatever variation from the prevailing type gives 
an organic being an advantage over its competitors in the 
struggle for life is sure to be perpetuated. 

Although Ricardo’s method led him into several mistakes, we 
cannot on the whole regret that he adopted it. If he had 
stopped to check every theory by a reference to facts, he would 
no doubt have committed fewer errors, but he would thus have 
consumed much of the valuable time and labour which he 
employed in making real discoveries. His extention of Adam 
Smith’s theory of value from a simple state of society to all 
states of society would probably never have been effected if he 
had thought himself bound to explain ail the facts which are in 
apparent contradiction to it. Although his theory of rent was 
not his own discovery, and he merely professed to expound what 
had been suggested by others, it might never have been placed 
in so clear a light, if he had not been able to fix his attention 
solely on the principle involved, without being distracted by a 
confused multitude of facts. 

Leslie, of course, thought that no explanation was a real one 
which did not take into account all the circumstances of the 
case to which it wasapplied. To him it seemed that a “ natural 
price,” which might never be actually paid, was a mere abstrac- 
tion not worth accounting for or arguing about, as actual prices 
were the only ones which deserved to interest mankind. He 
could never realize the notion of an average rate, from which 
actual rates were mere deviations. The fact that very 
different rates of wages were paid in different parts of the 
country was to him sufficient proof that there was no such 
thing as an average rate of wages. The fact that traders made 
high profits one year and became bankrupt the next proved to 
his mind that there was no such thing as an average rate of 

rofit. 
He never would admit the right of his opponents to qualify 
their theories by such expressions as “In the long run,” “ on the 
average,” &c., in order to meet his own objections, and yet he 
somewhat inconsistently praised Adam Smith for doing the very 
same thing. When Adam Smith limited the uniformity of profit 
to the traders residing in the same neighbourhood, Leslie con- 
sidered it as a proof of Smith’s caution and regard for facts. But 
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when the economists of his own day, writing in an age when 
through the medium of banks capital can be readily transferred 
from one trade to another, spoke of the impossibility of an 
abnormally high rate being long maintained in any one trade, 
Leslie denounced such a theory as being either too vague to be 
of any use or utterly at variance with facts. Yet the persons 
whom it most concerns have as good means of knowing which 
districts and trades are prosperous at the present day as the 
traders of Adam Smith’s time had of knowing how much profit 
their neighbours were making. If Leslie had been in the 
habit of studying that branch of literature which most people 
consider as fit for nothing but the waste-paper basket he might 
have found that promoters of new companies have satisfied 
themselves by experience that the best way to attract fresh 
capital into a business is to show that the capital already 
engaged in it is earning exceptional profits. If, in short, he had 
paid more attention to facts, instead of only selecting those 
which served his purpose, he would have found that the deduc- 
tive economists had more reason on their side than he was 
disposed to admit. 

But what most strikes us in Leslie’s writings is his inability 
to comprehend what constitutes a scientific explanation. He 
never seems to understand that there may be two forces at work 
counteracting one another, so that the result may be different in 
different cases, and yet each of the forces may be a veritable 
and potent cause. We find him, for instance, saying that “ had 
Mr. Lowe ever watched a French peasant at work in his vine- 
yard, he could hardly have made a universal dislike of toil 
one of the two pillars of political economy” (“ Essays,” p. 393). 
Leslie might as well have said that if Mr. Lowe had ever 
seen a balloon ascend, he would never have made gravitation a 
pillar of physics. In economics, as in physics, the intensity of 
a force is measured by the amount of resistance overcome ; and 
the fact that motion takes place does not prove that there is no 
resistance. The same peasant who will work from morning till 
night in order to provide a comfortable home for himself and 
his family will require constant watching when ordered to do a 
regular task in prison for the good of the State, and will become 
lazy and thriftless if subjected to a system of land tenure which 
transfers all the profits of his industy to his landlord. All that 
his industry shows is that the hope of gain is strong enough to 
overbalance his indisposition to labour. In like manner, the 
rise of water in the common pump does not prove that gravita- 
tion does not act trpon water, but simply that the weight of the 
atmosphere is sufficient to balance an equal weight of water. 

It must be admitted that in objecting to apply the method of 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]—New Sznizs, Vol. LXIV. No, Ii. II 
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physical science to the solution of economic problems, Leslie had 
the support of a philosopher, who, whatever his defects, certainly 
knew what scientific method was. He objected to being con- 
sidered a disciple of Auguste Comte. In a letter we had from 
him, he says :— 

‘¢ Whoever told you that I simply followed Comte, only showed that 
he knew neither Comte’s works nor mine. On some points I am opposed 
to him, in some I agree with him; but the greater part of my work 
relates to points he never touched at all. Some of the Germans, who 
know nothing of Comte, claim me as a follower of their school, though 
they do so in a very civil and complimentary way. But the truth is 
my line was taken ten years before I ever saw a German book on 
economics. So far as my method is taken from any one, it is taken 
from Sir H. Maine, as my preface says.” 


But though we willingly give him the credit or discredit of 
having arrived at his conclusion independently of Comte, we 
find a striking similarity between his arguments and those of the 
“Philosophie positive,’ which have been so ably criticized in one 
of Cairnes’s essays. Both Leslie and Comte assumed that the 
fact that many different motives affected human conduct, was a 
sufficient reason why we should not endeavour to predict human 
actions by tracing separately the consequences of each motive. 
Comte argued that simplicity had been arrived at in physical 
science by the method of investigating each cause separately, 
but that such a method could not be applied in social science, 
because the facts were so complex. It is extraordinary that it 
did not occur to him that complexity was the natural state of 
every subject which had not been scientifically explored, and 
that it was illogical to make the existence of chaos in one sub- 
ject a reason for rejecting a method which had succeeded in 
evolving order out of chaos in another field of inquiry. 

Leslie saw that men were influenced by other motives than 
the desire of wealth, and that many men were engaged in occu- 
pations which did not conduce to the production of wealth. He 
accordingly maintained, as Comte had done before him, that no 
theory could satisfactorily explain human conduct which assumed 
that the love of gain was the only, or almost the only, motive 
which influenced them. It is, he tells us, a— 


“superficial philosophy that overlooks the influence of war and 
religion on the economy of modern Europe, the occupations of its in- 
habitants, and the nature, amount, distribution, and consumption of 
their productions. At no period of the Middle Ages was so large a 
proportion of the population of the Continent trained to war as at the 
present day. An immense part of the wealth of modern Europe, 
England included, consists of weapons, warlike structures and stores, 
and the appliances of armies and fleets, What would be the worth 
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of a treatise deducting the economy of Germany from the assumption 
that every man is occupied solely in the acquisition of wealth, ‘ the 
actual deviations being so slight that they may be treated as practi- 
cally non-existent’ ?”—Zssays, p. 402. 

Yet deductive economists never maintain that they can pre- 
dict what particular kinds of wealth will be in request in a 
particular country, nor do they assert that all the inhabitants of 
any country are necessarily engaged in production. All that 
they seek to prove is, that those who make it their business to 
produce wealth will behave in a certain way, and the fact that 
the particular objects produced differ in different countries does 
not affect the matter. No doubt the existence, or the pro- 
bability of a war, induces many men to devote themselves to the 
production of swords, bullets, and cannon, which would never be 
manufactured if mankind were assured of a permanent and 
universal peace. But in producing weapons of destruction men 
are actuated by the same motives, and behave in the same way, 
as when producing the instruments of peace. The gun-makers 
of Essen and Birmingham carry on their business for the sake 
of profit, just as much as the cloth-makers of Manchester and 
Rouen. The mechanics whom they employ demand and obtain 
a rate of wages fixed with as much regard to the character of 
their labour as the rates prevailing in other employments. The 
outbreak of a war causes unusual activity in the gun-making 
trade, just as the construction of a vast network of railways gives 
an impetus to the steel-rail trade. A long peace causes stagna- 
tion in the trades connected with the manufacture of war 
material, just as the introduction of iron ships causes stagnation 
in the wooden ship-building trade. In short, the flow of labour 
and capital into different trades obeys the same law, whether 
the trades be subservient to the arts of war or of peace. 

It is quite true that the deductive system of political economy 
would not enable us to predict that all the able-bodied men of 
Germany would be withdrawn for a period of three years from 
productive employment in order to serve in the army. But the 
fact in no way proves the unsoundness of a theory which assumes 
that the desire of wealth is an universal motive. As we said 
above, force is measured by resistance, and the German Govern- 
ment would not be compelled to resort to a forcible conscription 
if it were not that its subjects were able and desirous to earn 
more by industry than they can by military service. The 
difficulties which the Government encounters in preventing 
young men of military age from quitting the Fatherland show 
that the desire of ‘wealth is a powerful counterpoise to patriotism. 
Of course, when Leslie speaks of “the economy of Germany,” he 
means the particular form which the industrial and other habits 

Ile. 
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of the people assume, not the general principles which underlie 
their conduct. In this sense it is no doubt true that the 
military policy of the German Government, and the type of 
character which engenders, or is eugendered by that policy, 
must be taken into account by any one who wishes to under- 
stand the economy of the country. 

This, however, is not the sense in which “economy” is under- 
stood by those who say that political economy is of no nation 
and of no country. ‘Those who use such expressions mean 
simply that the same motives act upon all who are engaged in 
the pursuit of wealth, to whatever race or country they may 
belong. It is admitted that some races are more under the 
influence of one motive than others are, and that what seems an 
adequate incentive to prolonged exertion in one country, will 
not call forth the slightest effort in another. Far from ignoring 
these differences, deductive economists refer to them as the 
principal causes of the great diversity in the industrial develop- 
ment of different countries. It is just because the people of 
England are more willing to labour than the people of India, 
that the wealth of England is so much greater than that of 
India. Economists do not contend that all men are equally 
industrious, but simply that wealth cannot be obtained without 
industry, and that wherever an industrious population is found, 
there wealth will be found also. 

A prophet is not without honour save in his own country. 
In one of his letters to us Leslie complained that— 

“ Mr. Cairnes was careful throughout his economic career to draw 
no attention to my views, and never to name them; but I believe I 
was, and am, the exponent of the ideas and tendencies of a new gene- 
ration of economists already numerous on the Continent, whom no 
silence on the part of the followers of Ricardo can prevent getting the 
ear of the public.” 

On the Continent he was better appreciated. His article on 
agricultural wages in Europe was translated into French and 
German. Another (on Belgium) led to a much-valued friend- 
ship with Léonce de Lavergne, which ended only with the death 
of the latter, about a year before that of Leslie himself, who 
devoted one of his most interesting articles to a memoir of his 
friend. The Belgian economist, M. Emile de Laveleye, has 


frequently inveighed against the insular prejudice which prevents: 


his English contemporaries from adopting Leslie’s method. In 

Germany the historical method has been advocated by Roscher, 

Knies, and others; and Nasse’s researches, into the economic 

effects of the enclosure of commons in England in the sixteenth 

gontary: were conducted in a manner quite after Leslie’s own 
eart, 
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It must be admitted that the amount of support which Leslie 
had received on the Continent, and more lately from Dr. Ingram 
and others in this country, gives some colour to his own belief 
that he was the first prophet of a new system which was slowly 
but surely to supersede the old. We cannot ourselves think so. 
There are many doctrines, both scientific and religious, which 
have succeeded in winning a number of converts, but which are 
yet as far as ever from obtaining universal acceptance. Catho- 
licism and Mormonism still make proselytes by the hundred and 
the thousand ; but this only shows that the types of mind which 
they respectively satisfy are common ones, not that either is 
destined to supplant all other creeds. So it is in economics. 
The upholders of protective duties and of inconvertible currency 
are still able to gain supporters, and to boast that the writings 
of economists have not succeeded in silencing such opponents. 
It is so even in matters in which the truth must be on one side, 
and where both the disputants cannot possibly be right. How 
much longer must the struggle last when the dispute is only 
about the proper method of conducting an inquiry, and when 
it is quite possible that both methods may lead to the common 
end—the discovery of truth ! 

It seems to us that Mr. Jevons has rightly gauged the position 
of affairs in predicting that economists will now divide into two 
schools, the deductive and the historical, We do not say that 
the former will follow Mr. Jevons in employing mathematical 
symbols to illustrate their arguments, though he, like Leslie, can 
point to many English and foreign writers who follow or agree 
with him. but, with or without such symbols, it appears to us 
that the theory of the subject must always be worked out deduc- 
tively, and that, in fact, economics would hardly deserve the name 
of science unless its theories could be shown to follow necessarily 
from the principles of human nature. But the construction and 
employment of such theories do not exclude the careful study 
of facts. The very object of the science is to enable us to under- 
stand the economic condition of different countries; and the 
study of theory and the study of facts ought. to supplement, not 
interfere with, each other. 

Among recent writers we may point to Cairnes and Mr. Jevons, 
as affording convincing proof that strict adherence to the deduc- 
tive method is in no way incompatible with the careful collection 
and intelligent study of facts. Cairnes’s “Slave Power” and 
Mr. Jevons’s “Coal Question” would not have been more 
valuable, but much less so, if their authors had discarded the 
theories of previdts economists, and endeavoured to strike out 
new ones for themselves by simply observing a confused mass of 
facts. Leslie himself would have been unable to give us such 
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valuable accounts of foreign countries as he has done if he had 
not had the assistance of theories which at least guided him in 
his observations. He was eminently fitted for the work of an 
obs:rver, and it is much to be regretted that he should have 
wasted so much energy in denouncing as opponents those who 
were really labouring in concert with him for the attainment of 
the same end. 

In the most perfect of the physical sciences—astronomy—the 
proper spheres of deduction and induction are clearly marked 
out, and no one supposes that they can be in conflict. If, when 
a mathematician has calculated that a given star ought to appear 
in a certain part of the heavens at a certain time, an observer 
looks through his telescope and finds that the star is not there, 
it is at once recognized that either some mistake has been made 
in the calculation, or some disturbing cause has placed the star 
in a different position from that which our previous knowledge 
had assigned to it. But, neither the mathematician nor the 
observer would think of contending that his colleague’s method 
was altogether fallacious because the theory and the fact did not 
happen to agree. In the same way, deduction and induction 
may and do afford mutual aid in economics. If we wish to 
understand the economic effects of negro slavery, we cannot do 
better than study the account given in Cairnes’s “Slave Power ;” 
for, while its author possessed all the qualities of a historian, he 
was at the same time such a thorough master of economics that 
he was able to point out the connexion of cause and effect, and 
to show which of the evils that he described were the necessary 
results of slavery, and which were owing to other causes. Had 
Leslie been willing or able to devote himself to such an inquiry, 
he might have produced as exhaustive and as valuable an account 
of some other country, as Cairnes has left us of the Southern 
States of America under a social system which has happily now 
passed away. 

It is when economic theories touch upon political and adminis- 
trative matters that deductive economists stand most in need 
of the assistance of another class of writers, who will devote 
themselves to the collection of facts. All who would under- 
stand the theory of the currency should study the elaborate 
work of Tooke, which amply repays the labour of perusing it, 
by the rigorous manner in which every theory that had ever 
been broached on the subject is tested by a comparison with 
actual facts. It is true that the actual addition made to the 
theory of the subject is very small ; but the service done to the 
cause of truth by exposing a multitude of errors is very great 
indeed. Though Tooke’s arguments did not succeed in con- 
vincing the legislature, and though we still live under a system 
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of bank restriction which he proved to be foolish and mis- 
chievous, we still owe him gratitude for the efforts which he 
made, though unsuccessfully, to emanicipate us. 

Leslie did not, so far as we know, devote much attention to 
the subject of the currency. Indeed, the mere fact that our 
system has remained practically unaltered since 1844, has forced 
bankers and merchants to adapt their arrangements to it, and 
to discover means for mitigating its evils, so that the subject of 
currency, which is at the best a dry one, is now abandoned to 
the Statistical Society and to the bores of the House of Com- 
mons, and no longer attracts the public interest which it once 
did. But on the subject in which Leslie was most keenly in- 
terested, that of indirect taxation, he found much to say which 
is well worth the attention of economists and of statesmen. We 
have said above that we cannot agree with him in thinking 
that the theory of the tendency of profit to uniformity ought to 
be abandoned because a license tax or a tobacco duty often 
presses hard upon individual tradesmen. But at the same time 
we gladly acknowledge that he has done much to set in a clear 
light the hardships which the system of indirect taxation pro- 
duces, and to make us hesitate before accepting many of the 
reasons commonly given for maintaining it. 

His essay on financial reform, written for the Cobden Club, 
is a forcible exposure of the evils which seem to be inseperable 
from any attempt to obtain a large revenue by excise and 
custom-house duties. Since he wrote the sugar duties and the 
malt tax have been removed ; but the mere fact that even a 
very few duties are still retained makes it necessary to keep up 
a system of restriction and interference which, as he has shown, 
must be none the less injurious to industry because its effects are 
not apparent to the public eye. Thus, it is often assumed that 
the cost of collecting import duties is very small because the 
actual expense of the Custom House establishment forms but a 
small percentage of the amount collected. But Leslie points 
out that this economy is only apparent. A small number of 
officials are able to collect a large amount of revenue ; but it is 
only because a large number of ships are forced to come to ports 
selected, not with reference to the interests of trade, but to suit 
the convenience of the officials themselves. The number of 
ports at which ships may load and unload is limited in order 
that the number of revenue officials may be kept as low as 
possible. When a proposal is made to establish a new port 
the application is sure to be resisted by the revenue officials, 
who naturally urge that the trade of the place is not considerable 
enough to bear the expense of a custom-house. Yet it is per- 
fectly obvious that no coast town can carry on a considerable 
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trade if no vessels are allowed to come in or out, and it is too 
much to expect of fallible mortals that they should be able to 
foresee the channels into which trade would flow if left un- 
trammelled. Leslie asks us to consider how many harbours 
might be improved if there was a prospect of a profitable trade 
being thereby attracted into them, and how many places might 
become flourishing seats of industry if trade were not diverted 
into other routes by the necessity of passing goods under the 
inspection of officials who are in no way interested in the 
development of commerce. We do not blame, any more than 
Leslie did, the officials who, in guarding the public purse, find 
it necessary to propose these restrictions. They have only a 
choice of evils. ‘They must either keep a larger statf of inspectors 
than can he fully employed, and so inflict an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayers, or they must prevent traders from carrying on 
their business in the way which seems most convenient to them- 
selves, but least convenient to the revenue officials. We merely 
refer to the subject as au instance of the way in which Leslie’s 
study of facts enabled him to throw light on a question which is 
of the highest importance, both in a practical and speculative 
point of view. 

As we have said, Leslie’s object was not precisely the same as 
that of the deductive economist, though both contributed to a 
common result. While the latter seeks to refer human actions 
to a common principle of human nature, Leslie sought to 
discover the particular circumstances which led to each action. 
His proper place was that of an observer. His accounts 
of places and countries which he visited show that he was 
well fitted for the task of finding out what was going on, 
and why it was going on. The reports of intelligent “observers 
form the necessary “data which a thinker must have at his 
command in order to frame a comprehensive theory. It is a 
pity that Leslie’s reports were generally interlarded with super- 
fluous invectives against the abstract theories which he imagined 
himself to be overthrowing. But, if we disregard the rhetoric, 
and fix our attention on the facts which he describes, we find 
that they often afford suggestions for the improvement of an oid 
theory or the construction of a new one; and we may be none 
the less grateful to him because he thought himself bound to 
attack the method which had been employed by economists 
before he was born, and which we venture to predict will con- 
tinue in use long after his death. 

Now that sociology has taken its place among recognized 
sciences, we may expect that the deductive and the inductive 
schools of economists will both find their proper places in con- 
tributing to its development. Leslie thought that if economists 
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would not follow his method the task of explaining social 
phenomena would be wrested from them by sociologists. It is 
perfectly true that a complete science of sociology will explain 
many things which deductive economics can never explain. 
The growth of the industrial at the expense of the military 
spirit, the extinction of slavery, the emancipation of women, are 
no doubt brought about by other causes besides those of which 
political economy takesaccount. A complete science of sociology 
must embrace an account of all the factors which are at work in 
the development of society. But, if we may take Mr. Herbert 
Spencer as a fair specimen of a sociologist, we have no reason to 
fear that the science which he has done so much to found on a 
secure basis will take up a permanently hostile attitude towards 
that which was founded by Adam Smith. The more compre- 
hensively social facts are studied, the greater is the need of some 
theory to hold them together, and the more firmly will the 
soundness of a correct theory be established. Mr. Spencer 
knows too well the service which each branch of science gives to 
all the rest, to suppose, like Comte, that the establishment of 
inductive sociology necessarily implies the overthrow of deductive 
economics. On the contrary, he is ever ready to borrow a 
principle (like that of the division of labour) from economics, 
and to apply it in elucidating physical phenomena. He is too 
familiar with the complex results of opposing forces to suppose, 
like Leslie, that a principle cannot be universal if it is counter- 
acted by another principle. He is not likely to admit that the 
tendency to differentiation 


“Is not a universal law, or an invariable truth, from which in- 
ferences respecting the course of social development can with cer- 
tainty be drawn,” on such grounds as the following: ‘“ Joint stock 
companies have almost effaced all real division of labour in the 
wide region of trade within their operation. Improvements in com- 
munication are fast eliminating intermediate trades between producers 
and consumers in international commerce; and the accumulation and 
combination of capital, and new methods of business, are working the 
same result in wholesale and retail dealing at home. Many of tie 
things for sale in a village huckster’s shop were formerly the subjects 
of distinct branches of business in a large town; now, the wares in 
which scores of different retailers dealt are all to be had in great 
establishments in New York, Paris, and London, which sometimes buy 
direct from the producers, thus also eliminating the wholesale dealer. 
These changes are among the causes that baffle the supposed prevision 
on which the doctrine of the equality of profits rests.”—Essays, 
pp. 407— ie 


Every reader of Mr. Spencer’s works knows that the process of 
integration is as essential a factor in evolution as that of dif- 
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ferentiation. It is just because the division of labour has gone 
so far that improved facilities of communication now enable the 
products of the most distant regions to be exposed side by side 
in the village shop. It is just because the system of joint-stock 
enterprise facilitates the introduction of capital into new enter- 
prises, that the division of labour is carried to such extreme 
lengths, and we may add that the rate of profit is constantly 
tending to equality in all trades. It is true that directors and 
shareholders seldom give the whole of their time to the business 
of a single company, but then we must remember that the for- 
mation of two new classes of persons, one of which is devoted to 
the management of companies, and another to the selection of 
suitable investments for capital, is itself an instance of differen- 
tiation. 

As the mathematical theory of astronomy couid not attain 
perfection before the invention of the telescope and the more 
correct observations which that invention rendered possible, so 
the deductive system of economics cannot attain perfection 
unless correct reports on economic subjects are furnished by 
competent observers. Mathematicians cannot calculate the 
orbits of stars, unless observers furnish them with proofs that the 
stars themselves, or their effects, have been actually seen. But 
when a star had once been found, mathematics will enable 
astronomers to predict what its course will be. In the same 
way, we could not tell from @ priori reasoning that there would 
be a drain of population from La Creuse to Paris, any more 
than a blind mathematician could have discovered Jupiter's 
satellites. But both in economics and in astronomy deduction 
can supply an explanation of observed phenomena. Among the 
numerous pupils whom Leslie must have had in his long pro- 
fessorial career there must be many who are competent to 
follow him in making observations which may be utilized by 
deductive reasoners. We hope that they will take up an attitude 
of less pronounced hostility to the deductive method than the 
economist whom we have now lost; but if they do not, they 
may at least remember that his example shows that it is possible 
to be a minute observer without being dull, a severe critic without 
being unjust, and an independent thinker without being a bitter 
controversialist. 








Art. VIII.—Dnr. Tuxn’s History or tHE INSANE 
IN THE BritisuH Isies. 


Chapters in the History of the Insane in the British Isles. By 
DanteL Hack Toke, M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 


“P\HAT Nature makes no leap” is a favourite aphorism with us, 
and of late years the study of the progressive manifestations 
of the objective world has been an all-absorbing one. We have 
learned to believe in an order, in a definite relation, among the 
sequences of the outward and visible. Cause and effect, as parent 
and offspring, have become more familiar to us; we have come 
to see the child in the father, and the father in the child. We 
have threaded, and are threading, events as the child strings 
its beads, and it is thus that, having witnessed an unfolding, we 
have proceeded to name it—and the word “volution has arisen. 
Our schooling has been a progressive one ; in the more simple 
manifestations we have learned to recognize the inseparable 
union in the concrete of our abstracts Force and Matter ; thence, 
in the more complex, to the necessary relation between Function 
and Structure, till, finally, by insensible and yet unwilling steps 
we have been Jed to admit that even Thought itself, that very 
antitype of the material, must yet stand necessarily related to 
the material. Thus much for our advance up to the consider- 
ation of Modes of Consciousness ; as to consciousness itself, apart 
from its forms or modes, as to the raw material apart from its 
texture, there we halt, and, not without a sense of relief, accept 
as insoluble the riddle. 

But, it is modes of consciousness which now concern us, just as 
in the material world else it is forms of energy which we have 
to consider ; and the tale now to be told is of how the modern 
conception that thought has its material side bas arisen among 
us. Dr. Tuke’s History of the Treatment of the Insane tells 
this tale well ; and though the consideration is limited to treat- 
ment in the British Isles, yet we may get a glimpse of the larger 
in the smaller, and may take it that the specimen is fairly 
representative. Dr. Tuke’s work is not a technical production ; 
it is written in language intelligible to all, and in a style for 
which the author's well-accredited position is sufficient guarantee, 
—simple, clear diction sets forth a subject interesting to the 
initiated and the ufiinitiated alike. 

Chapter I. introduces us to the medical and superstitious 
treatment of the insane in the olden time, the days of leechdoms 
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and wortcunning, or herblore, and the days of starcraft. Treat- 
ment, in these simpler days, we may take as the practical expres- 
sion of the mind’s belief; and what this was we may gather 
sufficiently when we meet with the prescription of wolf's flesh in 
madness, or the prayer to Vinca, the common periwinkle of cur 
gardens, “to outfit the supplicant, so that he be shielded and 
ever-prosperous and undamaged by poisons and wrath ;” and, yet 
further, learn of this potent herb : “and the wort is to be plucked 
when the moon is nine nights old, and eleven nights, and thirty 
nights, and when it is one night old.” Involuntarily we recall 
the scene in the garden at Belmont, and the converse between 
Lorenzo and Jessica concerning yet more distant times :— 

“In such a night did Medea gather the enchanted herbs that did 

renew old A%son.” 
These ancient fragments of heathen lore possess a peculiar charm; 
we see the world again, not truly with young, but with younger 
eyes; though the mirror reflect still darkly for us, yet then it 
was still more darkly. The relations of things outward were so 
little apparent, and, failing accurate vision, the outline supplied 
by the imagination so fanciful and grotesque. 

At this age, so the author tells us, there was a distinction 
between the lunatic and the one possessed, but whether this wasa 
distinction without a difference or not, the ecclesiastical element 
came into the treatment of both. Hence the exorcism of the 
Church, which succeeded to the heathen incantation, whereby 
the evil spirits were adjured ; hence the binding of lunatics to 
holy crosses; hence the miraculous healing powers of holy wells, 
as, for instance, of St. Ronan, of St. Maree, of St. Fillan, and of 
many others which the author mentions. In these days of the 
early Church the battle was that of the powers of good against 
those of evil ; the devil was incarnate, and his name was legion; 
he housed in this temple of flesh, and worked evil therein. It is 
not then to be wondered at if the advent of the Church did not 
dispel, but rather strengthened the belief in those powers of evil 
which itself had come to combat. Hence, co-etaneously with 
the Church witchcraft flourished, and the spell and the evil-eye 
wrought their baneful effects. 

But, simultaneously with the priest, the medicine-man had arisen 
—the man of the real world with the man of the fictitious world. 
Frequently, indeed, in the commencement, the two were one, 
and we find that the priest was cunning in the virtues of herbs, 
and that the casting out of devils included, as part treatment, 
the use of potent draughts, Several examples of these latter are 
given us by Dr. Tuke ; and to those whom the pharmacopezias of 
the present day are something more than a mass of driest detail, 
the study of these earliest prescriptions would furnish much of in- 
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terest. This study cannot well be entered on here, but we may 
mention as symbolic of the times that one important ingredient in 
the prescription was holy water. Itis to be regretted that those 
who took upon themselves the treatment of the insane did not. 
limit themselves to the exhortation and the potion ; had this been 
the case we had been spared the painful records of a treatment in 
which ducking—-more correctly, half-drowning—the whipping- 
post, and chains were such important factors. Thus then the 
spiritual, the medical or herbal, and the mechanical treatments, a 
formidable array, before which but too often the spirit, if not the 
spirits, took flight. 

We pass on to later days—viz., to those of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, the contemporary of Paracelsus; of Wierus, Agrippa’s 
pupil, and of Reginald Scot ; of James I, that royal and wisest 
fool in Christendom and, save with here and there a protest in 
particular from Wierus and Scot, the doctrine of witchcraft still 
possesses the land, and the system of terrorism still obtains ; 
whipping posts abound throughout the country, and apparently 
are used in a very business-like fashion, if the following item 
from the constable’s account at Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, may be taken as a sample of what was going on elsewhere ; 
we quote from Dr. Tuke, p. 41 : “1699. Paid in charges, taking 
up a distracted woman, watching her, and whipping her next day 
—8s, 6d.” 

Meanwhile medical treatment has taken definite shape, and 
we find from the author that the practice of Sir Theodore de 
Mayerne, thecelebrated Court physician who lived in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, consisted in emetics, purges, blood- 
lettings, blisters and issues, of which we cannot complain that 
the treatment was not active enough. 

We must, however, leave treatment for the while, and come to 
a subject which, though possessing great interest, can yet be only 
briefly entered on here. Chapter II. treats—viz., of the origin of 
two of our great institutions, Bethlehem and St. Luke's. 
Undeniably here we may see progress, and to an extent such 
that of the Bethlehem of the past one may, indeed say that 
scarcely anything but the name remains in the Bethlehem of 
to-day. The metamorphosis is an interesting one, from the 
foundation of the institution as the Priory of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem, in the year 1247, by one Simon Fitz-Mary, down to the 
present day. The original site appears to have been in Bishops- 
gate Street Without, and to correspond with what now is repre- 
sented by the Liverpool Street and adjoining railway stations, 
with the busy thofoughfares in their immediate vicinity. The 
lover of ancient London will here find much to interest him, but 
for the details he must turn to the author himself. The institu- 
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tion, which in its original foundation does not appear to have 
contemplated the reception of the alienated speciaily, pursued a 
very chequered career; in the year 1346 it was “so miserably 
poor that the master applied to the mayor, aldermen and 
citizens of London to be received under their protection,” which 
request was acceded to. From this deplorable state it must have 
recovered considerably under its new patronage, for in 1375 
its seizure by the Crown is recorded. The date at which it 
first harboured the demented seems doubtful, but it appears 
certain that as early as the year 1400 such was the case. 
From this time on the function of Bethlehem as an asylum for 
the insane must have become well established, since by the end 
of this same century, or the beginning of the sixteenth, we find 
the word Bedlam used synonymously with madman or mad- 
house, As to the form of the buildings of this the first Bedlam, the 
author, as the result of much research, presents us with a very 
interesting engraving, from which the extent and character of 
the buildings may be seen. As to the interior truly we gain but 
little insight ; nor could we divine from this outside view that, 
so late as “half a century after Henry VIIIth’s death, 
Bethlehem hospital was so loathsome as to be unfit for any man to 
enter.” During the seventeenth century various alterations were 
made in the shape of enlargement of the hospital and buildings. 
And this same century records the first medical governor, Helkins, 
or Hilkiah Crooke—“ unto Cesar are being rendered the things 
that are Cesar’s.” In the year 1632 an interesting item in the 
hospital account occurs—viz., the expenditure of various sums on 
vetters and straw! We get a glimpse of the existing treatment 
from these two words. We are now nearing scene two in the 
transformation, the construction—viz., in the year 1676, of the 
second Bethlehem, the old hospital having become unfit for the 
care of the inmates. The position occupied by this second 
hospital was the south side of what now is Finsbury Circus. 
Interesting as are the details concerning this second Bethlehem, 
we cannot stop to consider them, except in passing to record 
with regret that the celebrated figures by Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
the father of Colley Cibber, the comedian, should so entirely 
have passed out of mind. These figures, still extant, but scarcely 
remembered, are at present in some obscure corner in South 
Kensington Museum ; the personifications are of raving and 
melancholy madness, and of the second Bethlehem they sur- 
mounted the stone piers which swung the entrance gates to the 
hospital. We have now reached the time of Hogarth’s 
Bethlehem, so familiar to us in engravings, and Dr. Tuke 
seizes the opportunity to present us with a contrast in the shape 
of two engravings—the one of a ward in Bethlem in the year 
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1745, the other from a photograph of a Bethlem ward in the 
present day. The immeasurable distance which separates us 
from the past, in respect of the treatmert of the insane, could 
not well be better illustrated—from those good old times, of 
which the “ wiser few” have so much reason to be thankful that 
they no longer exist. A century and some twenty odd years 
follow, and the second Bethlem, built on the ancient ditch of the 
City,is found to have suffered serioussettlements inits foundations, 
and to be in a dangerous condition. A few years later, in 1810, 
and an Act of Parliament authorizes the City to grant a property 
of twelve acres in St. George’s Fields for the purpose of erecting 
a new hospital. The foundation stone was laid in 1812, and in 
the August of the memorable year 1815 the new hospital 
entered on its career. A new garment fora new century, and a 
new spirit, that of charity, of kindliness, which spirit is, however, 
but young in the world, and scarce able to see out of the high 
windows which, unglazed as they are, admit the cold air rather 
than the light. Nevertheless, in spite of damp and cold base- 
ments, and small, cheerless “ airing courts” such as we are told the 
third Bethlem started with, the advance is a most material one— 
and to this, after some rounding of the corners, the present 
institution can testify. 

From the consideration of the rise and development of one 
institution it is necessary that we pass, and take account in 
later times more generally of what was the state of England so 
far as the treatment of the insane was concerned. Chapter IIT. 
deals more especially with this, introducing us to England in 
the eighteenth century, at which time private asylums for the 
reception and cure of the insane were in more or less repute, in 
proportion probably to the loudness of the advertisement. We 
here meet with a Dr. Newton, whose advertisement in the Post 
Boy for 1700 ends up with: “No cure, no money ;” with a 
Dr. Fallowes, who sings the praises of an incomparable Oleum 
Cephalicum, which has an excellent and most pleasant smell, but 
withal raises small pustules on the head ; so that the conclusion 
is probably warranted that the Oleum Cephalicum was a fairly 
strong counter-irritant, and that, so far as the then treatment of 
madness went, there was a grain of method in the author’s own 
madness. A little further on and we read, amongst other strange 
remedies, of toasted silk as a cure for melancholy and vapours ; 
this is from the Pharmacopeeia of another physician of the 
time. 

The inference is that we have lighted on a goodly fellowship of 
quacks, and that we must make the best of it. Nor, indeed, is 
this surprising if we but remember that we live in the days of 
“black humours which clog the finer vessels through which the 
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animal spirits ought freely to pass,” and in which all manner of 
evil qualities are assigned to the spleen and to the bile; and 
further, if we call to mind that this is the language, with but 
very little, if any, alteration of the science or nescience of the 
day. The soil, as we perceive, is ignorance, which same has ever 
proved most fertile in the production of quacks, most sterile of 
the honest few who have the courage to avow ignorance. But 
we have not to go far to discover that the lunatic in these, as in 
modern times, was a social as well as a medical problem ; thus, for 
one thing, the lunatic was incapable of transacting affairs after 
the manners and customs of the rest of the community ; not, 
indeed, that his dealings were without reason, but that his reason 
or madness, whichever we are pleased to call it, did not happen 
to accord with the reason or madness of the many, so that the 
fact remained that the lunatic was an element of discord. Then 
again, and this perhaps was still more to the point, the madman 
was not uncommonly positively dangerous to the well-being of 
the community, and then how to deal with him was a question 
very practical indeed. 

Dr. Tuke here records the two names, Smollett and Defoe, as 
representative of two attempts to solve the social problem, but 
after very different methods. Thus, the one—Smollett—failing, 
as the author points out, to distinguish between motive and 
consequence, urges that the homicidal act of the lunatic, since it 
may be as pernicious to society as the deliberately planned 
murder by the sane man, should be punished as such. Earthly 
justice we all know to be fallible, and we know further that the 
distinction between sanity and insanity is at times a very nice 
one ; so nice, indeed, that discrimination at times becomes im- 
possible. In such cases we may record our failure to perceive, and 
perhaps must mete out our punishments according to conse- 
quences, as Smollett advises, but let us not imagine that this 
is justice. Justice, if it mean anything, must recognize motive 
as the only test of desert. The ideal is high—in many cases un- 
attainable, but it is there ; and any deviation from the path thus 
indicated must be recorded as a failure, not as a success. The 
subject is indeed a complex one ; volition will not help us, for that 
the lunatic wills is undoubted ; and that he plans is as clear. 
The question we have to decide is on what grounds does he plan ? 
What are the data which his senses furnish him with? If we 
find the mechanism faulty, the senses perverted, to the extent 
by which this obtains will be the excuse for the acts which have 
followed. It is, however, clear that the act of the madman may 
be distinctly criminal, and, therefore, deserving of punishment ; 
for that his mental perversion may be but partial is certain, and 
that such partial mental perversion may affect a man we should 
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term morally bad is equally certain. The conclusion is inevitable 
that this mental perversion may form but the most inadequate 
of excuses, and that the act of such man may be in the highest 
degree criminal. A nice problem for justice—but can the 
position be combated ? 

We are, however, digressing, and leaving Defoe, whose attempt 
to solve the social problem related to another aspect of the case, 
the system—viz., of private asylums, which at the time appear 
to have been a crying shame in the land. His indignant protest 
is that of a generous mind outraged by a system of abuses, carried 
to such an alarming degree that the liberty of the subject was 
seriously endangered by the private madhouse, into which access 
was so ready but the exit therefrom so difficult. Nor this alone, 
for, as Defoe points out, such was the treatment in these mad- 
houses, that it is undoubted that many thus introduced, though 
quite sane on admission, must in consequence of this treatment 
have subsequently become insane. Defoe, strong in his own 
convictions of the righteousness of the cause he was advocating, 
appears to have been sanguine as to the results of his protest. 
This, however, did not bear fruit immediately. 

Dr. Tuke proceeds to dwell at some length on the abuses of 
private asylums and the need for legislation, as also on the many 
difficulties which beset the path of progress in this direction. As 
some excuse for the delayed course of legislation, it must be 
remembered, as the author points out, that the days—those of 
the elder Pitt—were of exceptionable excitement, the public 
mind being agitated by many and burning questions. At the 
same time, as having an opposing tendency—viz., that of attract- 
ing public attention to the lunacy question—the singular mental 
illness of Lord Chatham must be recalled, as also, later on, the 
insanity of the king himself. The British public is, however, 
singularly conservative and proverbially slow to move ; it affords, 
indeed, an admirable illustration of Newton’s law of inertia, 
and, wise after the event, we may read in the persistence in 
“statu quo” that the force adequate to change this had not arisen. 
The most interesting name in the present chapter is that of 
William Tuke. To this citizen of York, and member of the 
Society of Friends, we are indebted for having pointed out to us 
that the principles of humanity might, nay should, still be 
adhered to in the case of the insane. Our indebtedness is the 
greater that he gave us, not a precept merely, but actual proof, in 
the foundation of the York Retreat, an institution which in its 
management was to give practical expression to his views. About 
this same time, the last decade—viz., of the eighteenth century, 
we may remember that Pinel was doing at the Bicétre in 
Paris, the work that was to render his name illustrious. Here, 
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however, as in so many other instances, the two men were 
working independently of, and unknown to each other, so that 
the name of William ‘Tuke does not lack the lustre of originality. 
The many testimonies as to the mode of working and the effi- 
ciency of the Retreat as an asylum for the insane we must pass 
over ; suffice it to say, that, though the system of gentleness met 
with much opposition in the beginning, it triumphed in the end, 
so that, as we now know, the system of terrorism, from having 
been almost universal, is all but a matter of history. The 
guiding principle of the so-called non-restraint system, as pursued 
at the York Retreat, was, as the author observes, “ an active 
humanity—the highest form of it, as embodied in the Golden 
Christian Rule.” Such being the moral treatment, what, we may 
ask, was the medical? We must again quote the author :—“ As 
benevolent feeling naturally Jed to the non-use of chains, and the 
minimum resort to restraint which then seemed possible, so 
common sense led to the avoidance of the periodical blood- 
letting and emetics then in fashion ;’ and again, “it isa remark- 
able fact that even then it was seen that insanity rarely calls for 
depressing remedies,” and “that excitement is often relieved by 
a directly opposite treatment.” We may here remark, for the 
benefit of non-medical readers, that a depressant remedy and a 
soothing remedy are two distiact things, and that the latter were 
by no means eschewed, whilst the warm bath was found to be an 
agent of the greatest value. To the great benefit to be derived 
from regular employment, where this was possible, the York 
Retreat also bore witness—the great endeavour being to treat 
the patients “as much as possible like rational beings’—z.c., as 
beings capable of employment, able to be recreated, and amenable 
to the higher sentiments generally far more readily than to the 
lower. As evidence of what the inmates themselves thought of 
their treatment at the Retreat, we cannot do better than quote 
the exclamation of one such, who had been brought to the 
asylum in a lamentable condition, having nearly lost the use of 
his limbs from being chained. When asked by one of his friends 
what he called the place, he replied with great earnestness, 
“Eden, Eden, Eden !” 

We must pass over the chapters on the course of lunacy legisla- 
tion, and the succeeding ones on “ Lincoln and Hanwell,” on “our 
Chancery Lunatics,” “our Criminal Lunatics,” &c., and come to 
the closing chapter on the progress of psychological medicine 
during the last forty years, 1841-1881. This was the author’s 
address as President of the Medico-Psychological Association, 
held in London in 1881. A brief mention and passing tribute 
to the names of the illustrious dead introduces the subject. 
Where, we may ask, have they left us? 
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Not yet in possession, and agreement—the world of thought is 
yet a divided camp on the subject of restraint. We are not 
dealing here with the question of humanity ; no one would differ 
on that score, or deny that the history of the past is a cruel one, 
or that we can be too thankful to the generous-minded few who 
ushered in the new era. The question about which there is 
still difference of opinion is as to the desirability of entire aboli- 
tion of mechanical restraint. In Germany in particular it would 
appear that conversion to the complete non-restraint system is 
far from being general, whilst in France, and likewise in America, 
the question is still an open one. Here in England the partisans 
of restraint are also to be found, but they are at present 
decidedly in the minority. On another subject we find yet more 
diversity of opinion—on that, viz., of mora! insanity. Prichard, 
in his book on the subject published in 1842, pointed out the 
special relation it bore to jurisprudence. We have already made 
some remarks apropos of this, and we must confess that the 
nut is a hard one to crack. The entire social relations of the 
community hang on the peg of the responsibility of the individual, 
yet here, we are told, is a case of moral obliquity combined 
with mental rectitude, and that this mortal obliquity is a form 
of insanity, and as such, therefore, not punishable. What are 
we to do? Here, indeed, is an ell in prospect grant but this 
inch. The lawyers need fear no lack of material for disputation 
with such a question in the foreground. Let us hope Prichard 
rests peacefully in his grave having bequeathed such a firebrand 
to the world. 

There are, then, still moot points—still problems for solution ; 
and we know that this must ever be the case. But has the 
nineteenth century no triumphs to record? Of a surety it has. 
Could it, indeed, be otherwise? Could the promulgation of a 
doctrine of the indestructibility of matter, followed by that of 
the conservation of energy, leave one quite where one was? 
Could a Spencer and a Darwin arise and ever so isolated a 
region in the domain of thought escape agitation? Assuredly 
not ; and accordingly we have to record, as one great advance in 
things mental, the recognition of an underlying material basis, 
and the assumption that different states of mind will have as 
substratum correspondingly different states of matter. No 
doubt we are but on the threshold of nerve physiology, and 
hence of nerve pathology; but already we may record, as first- 
fruits, the doctrine of cerebral reflex action of Laycock, of uncon- 
scious cerebration of Carpenter, and the teachings of Hughlings- 
Jackson. More “definite, however, than speculation, are the 
experimental results gained by Fritsch, Hitzig and Ferrier with 
respect to the functions of the brain. Now, indeed, we map out 
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the surface of the brain into motor and sensory regions, and in 
many cases can localize with considerable accuracy the position 
of a lesion of the brain from the symptoms manifested. Nay 
more, in our power to localize the so-called speech centre, 
we trench on the border-land of ideation. All this, how- 
ever, leaves us, as we said before, but on the very threshold ; 
but it leaves us with good intentions, and probably with our 
eyes set in the right direction. Advance in knowledge means to 
the wise but advance in the recognition of the unknown, and in 
the hour of achievement we should never cease to forget, as 
Spencer so truly sets forth, that man has not only an unknown 
before him but an unknowable. We may scarcely follow 
Dr. Tuke further in his review, but let us say, in conclusion, 
that to cerebral pathology in the future we must look for 
advance in treatment. From application in cerebral disorders of 
our knowledge as to the treatment suitable to other organs we 
have no doubt gained immensely on the past ; but more special 
treatment will demand more special knowlege, and in particular, 
perhaps, in the use of the whole class of nerve sedatives we may 
look for great advance as the view opens out. 

Dr. Paris, in the introduction to his “ Pharmacologia,” a book 
now unfortunately but little read, tells us that Aristides for ten 
successive years was alterna‘ely purged, vomited and blistered 
by the disciples of Asculapius—a treatment vividly recalling 
that which we have seen to prevail in England in the days of 
the Heathen and the Early Christian. Few, however, even in 
those rude, unpampered days, could have boasted a constitution 
such as Aristides’, or but would have succumbed to such praise- 
worthy persistence. Fortunately, our less vigorous frames are no 
longer called upon to meet such truly active treatment; and in 
reviewing modern treatment the conviction is no longer forced 
upon our minds that the followers of Asculapius are to be 
regarded as specially designed agents for the purpose of weeding 
out the sickly from the strong. Nor, we trust, need we now 
exclaim, as Juvenal did of Themison, the Roman physician, the 
founder of the Methodic sect :* “ How many sick did he not slay 
in a single autumn !” 

We are grateful to Dr. Tuke for the much instruction and 
pleasure derived from the study of his book, and we sincerely 
hope that so valuable a work may find many readers. 





* Vide Paris’s “ Pharmacologia.” 
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THEOLOGY. 


(HOUGH confined within the cramping framework of a review of the 

Reformation in its relation to modern thought and knowledge, the 
Rev. Mr. Beard’s “ Hibbert Lectures” for this year’ abound in views 
which we are glad to record. No declarations could be better suited 
to the four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth than these :—“ If 
theology is to keep abreast of advancing science....a new 
reformation is needed” (p. vii.). “If it was admissible for Luther 
to examine the interpretation put by the Catholic Church upon 
the Bible and Christian antiquity, it is equally admissible for us to 
examine Luther’s” (p. 406). Again: “If it be not possible for 
religion to march side by side with science with equal step, it is no 
reason why she should lag three centuries behind her comrade, and 
utterly refuse to try to lessen the interval” (p. 412). ‘Can she 
afford to be at variance with the keenest wits, the most judicial 
intellects of the day?” (p. 422). 

The Hibbert Fund was established in 1847, and the first course of 
lectures was given by Professor Max Miillerin 1878. Le Page Renouf 
followed in 1879, Renan lectured in 1880, Mr. Rhys Davids in 1881, 
and Dr. Kuenen in 1882. The Rev. Mr. Beard is certainly not the 
least of these, and there is no better way to give an idea of the 
frankness and breadth of view, and the fearless attitude of this worthy 
successor of Dr, Martineau, than to quote his own limpid, simple and 
masculine language :— 

“The Revival of Letters was essentially an upheaval of the lay mind 
(p. 402), and the result is that philosophy . . . . has improved and developed 
the art of thinking. An art of criticism has grown up which enables us to 
use with confidence the materials bequeathed to us by primitive tradition and 
ancient learning (p. 403). The science of Biblical criticism has been born, 
and has grown to a vigorous maturity (p. 404). We cannot read the Bible, or 
interpret history, or look out upon Nature as the reformers did (p. 405). ‘The 
conception of Nature which is the inspiration of recent research, and seems to 
hold all the promise of the future, demands, if it is to be brought into con- 
formity with religion, some modification of the traditional conception of 
Nature’s God. ‘Ihe history of man upon earth can no longer be compressed 
within the limits of scriptural chronology. The patriarchal stories fall into 
the general category of primeval history, and undergo the same dissolvent 
analysis (p. 404). Israel’s story is no longer the story of mankind; his 
cosmogony is only one of many similar guesses into the origin of things; the 
myths and legends into which his history runs up have their near analogues 
in those read off from Babylonian bricks (p. 360). 





1 «‘'The Reformation in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge.” By 
Charles Beard, M.A. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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“What if the Bible shows by its history and structure that it is unfit to 
occupy that seat of authority from which, in its favour, Luther displaced the 
Church ? (p. 406). There can be no doubt as to the reply we shall give to 
such a question when once we have taken the Hebrew history out of the 
category of the miraculous, and learned to interpret the Bible as we would 
any other book. It is just the Evangelical faith which has shown itself least 
receptive of the influence of the newer time. It denies the validity of dis- 
coveries until long after all the rest of the world has been convinced. It reads 
history after a fashion of its own, and Scripture as if criticism did not exist 
(p. 414). A finality is claimed for old views of the Bible which in the case of 
any other literature would be laughed out of court” (p. 353). 


On the subject of the New Testament Mr. Beard is equally clear 
and outspoken, admitting that criticism has converted it from a Divine 
oracle into a human record (p. 362), and that it is contrary to the 
plainest evidence of fact to seek for finality in that book either 
(p. 369). And as to the personality of Christ he left little doubt as to 
his meaning on the minds of those who heard his lectures. In the 
twelfth he honestly confesses he sees no evidence that Christ ever 
intended to teach any dogmatic system of theology at all (p. 428). 
He admits that in the fourth gospel are the germs of that doctrine of 
the deity of Christ which the first three centuries developed into the 
statements of the Nicene, and three centuries more into those of the 
Athanasian, Creed; and in the Pauline letters is the outline of that 
doctrine of atonement which the early Church passed by almost in 
silence, but which, revived by Augustine, by Anselm, by Luther, has 
Since, in one form or other, met with almost universal acceptance 
(p. 425). And on this subject he says, in the eleventh lecture :— 


** Did, then, God, and sucha God as the all of things proves He must be, die 
for us? I say it with the deepest respect for the religious feelings of others, 
but I cannot but think that the whole system of atonement shrivels into 
inanity amid the light, the space, the silence of the stellar worlds” (p. 389). 


And then, as to Christianity, it is clear that in the New Testament 
itself the process of interpreting Christ had already begun (p. 415), 
and the history of Christian doctrine during the first ages is one of 
gradual development, affected by the impact of forces which were 
Greek as well as Jewish (p. 369). 

While we cannot go all the way with the writer when he sanguinely 
looks forward to the “ restoration of Christianity to the place which it 
has lost, and is more and more losing, in the hearts of thoughtful and 
educated men,” still we must record our conviction that the Rev. Mr. 
Beard’s book will bring ‘“ good words and comfortable words’ to the 
sorely tried minds of many who now stumble in the thick darkness, 
and are in danger of being strangled in the bands of modern English 
theology. It should be added that the second lecture, on the Revival 
of Letters in Italy and Germany, the tenth, on the growth of the 
critical spirit, and the eleventh, which traces philosophical method 
and scientific investigation, are rapid but penetrating and masterly 
surveys, which make very pleasant reading indeed. 

The Hibbert Trust promotes comprehensive learning and thorough 
research in relation to religion as it appears to the eye of the scholar 
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and philosopher ; wholly apart from the interest of any particular 
Church or system. This is not the spirit which actuates Mr. James 
Freeman Clarke, D.D., who now publishes the second part of his 
“Ten Great Religions.” The first part’ was originally published in 
1868 and 1871, and the edition which bears the date 1883 purports 
to be the nineteenth. These books are written up to a foregone con- 
clusion, .The first part wound up by asserting that Christianity is 
“a pleroma or fulness of knowledge. . . . . It includes everything; 
it excludes nothing but limitation and deficiency” (whatever that may 
logically mean); and, it was added, “ Christ will reign until he has 
subdued all his enemies—error, war, sin, selfishness, tyranny, cruelty 
—under his feet.” Like Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, this sort of 
thing is written to sell to the “‘ Protestant denominations of the United 
States who (Dr. Clarke says) make converts, build churches, and sup- 
port their clergy with an ardour seemingly undiminished by the pro- 
gress of science.” The second part of this book is equally impartial, 
and consists of twelve lectures given in the Lowell Institute two years 
ago. It terminates in the following rhapsody :—“ All men will come 
to Jesus ... . and through Him they will catch glimpses of that 
immortal sea which brought us hither, and hear its mighty waters 
rolling evermore.” ; 

Differing from Mr. Beard, Dr. Clarke maintains that “ Christianity 
was never so vigorous as to-day.” But he by no means confines his 
flock to orthodox dogma; he serves them up high-spiced novelties 
as well, For instance, he flippantly proposes a doctrine of “the 
evolution of the soul, as an improvement on the doctrine of Darwin,” 
and, rushing in where angels fear to tread, irreverently desires to 
“launch again the theory of metempsychosis on the wide ocean of 
human belief,” for— stranger things have happened in the history 
of human opinion.” 


“The modern doctrine of the evolution of bodily organisms is not complete 
unless we unite with it the idea of a corresponding evolution of the spiritual 
monad from which every organic form derives its unity. Evolution has a 
satisfactory meaning only aon we admit that the soul is developed and 
educated by passing through many bodies, and not only accept the theory that 
our ancestors may have been apes and fishes, but the larger doctrine that we 
ourselves were probably once apes or fishes, and that we learned much in those 
conditions which is useful to us in our present forms.” 


This impudent rigmarole, which might be good patter in the mouth 
of a jack-pudding at a country fair, is of course a flat (and dull) 
plagiary from Buddhism, save that the Buddhist does not admit a 
soul. (Dr. Clarke, by the way, denies this; he knows Buddhism 
better than the Buddhists.) One more illustration of the condition 
of this writer’s brain on the subject of the soul, and we have done with 
his volumes :— 





* “Ten Great Religions.” Part II., A Comparison of all Religions. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 

3 ‘Ten Great Religions.” An Essay in Comparative Theology. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Nineteenth Edition. ton: 1883. 
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“‘ The late Dr. Edward Clarke told Dr. O. W. Holmes that once, as he sat by 
the side of a dying woman, he saw at the moment of death ‘a something rise 
from the body which seemed like a departing presence,’ The conviction, he 
says, forced upon his mind that something at that moment departed from the 
body, was stronger than words could express. Dr. Holmes adds that he 
heard the same experience told, almost in the same words, by a lady whose 
testimony was eminently to be relied on.” 


This is at least amusing. The Something rising which seemed like 
a departing presence reminds one afar-off of the Chimera volvitans 
in vacuo of the schoolmen. 

It is an historical fact not too generally known that Biblical criticism 
had an early and important development in France. Hobbes," it. is 
true, made a simple remark that the phrase “ the Five Books of Moses” 
was no proof that Moses was their author, and adduced some of the most 
obvious of the reasons why he could not have written a large part of 
them. The Jew Spinoza, in the “‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” gave 
a whole body of acute criticism in the same direction. But it was 
Richard Simon, a French priest of the Oratory of St, Philip Neri, who 
in 1678, in his “ Critical History of the Old Testament,” authoritatively 
pronounced against the Mosaic authorship. His conclusions were 
indorsed by the Arminian Le ‘Clerc, and finally Astruc, a Parisian 
physician and a Catholic (although, as we do not remember to have 
seen remarked elsewhere, the name is Jewish) in a work published in 
1753, struck the keynote of all subsequent debate by diagnosing, in 
a crude way, what are now so familiar to us as the genealogical 
and legislative Elohistic, and the mytho-historical Jehovistic, com- 
ponents of the Pentateuch. In the person of M. Frangois Lenormant, 
who now publishes in “ La Genése”® the first instalment of his trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch from the Hebrew, France again enters into 
the field. It is to be regretted that he should find it necessary to adopt 
a quasi-apologetic tone, saying that he has not abandoned without pain 
the theory of the unity of composition of these books, and that the 
discordances must not be exaggerated, for they bear only upon facts 
of an historical character, and not on matters essential to faith, He 
even paradoxically gives weight to the supposition that the abstention 
of the latest editor (or diascevast, as he prefers to call him) from 
obviating the divergences of his materials is “a decisive proof of the 
holy and inspired character which he recognized” in them. From all 
which we may take it as an acquired fact that the pure Hebraist, no 
matter how good a scholar he may be, if unaided by the modern dis- 
coveries and the spirit that is abroad in other fields of science, makes 
but a sorry guide at the present day. M. Lenormant and the diasce- 
vast to the contrary notwithstanding, it will continue to be the general 
consensus of intelligent minds that notable discrepancies in a witness's 
evidence are destructive of his general trustworthiness, 

As might have been anticipated from his apologies, M. Lenormant’s 





4 Leviathan III. c. xxxiii. 
> “La Genése, traduction d’aprés l'Hebreu, &c.” Par Frangois Lenormant, 
Membre de |’Institut. Paris: Maisonneuve. London: Triibner & Co. 
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translation steers as close as possible to orthodoxy, but the novel and 
convenient method of the composition of his book produces, mechani- 
cally and per se, advantages for which he deserves our thanks. He 
first prints Genesis as it stands, but distinguishes by differing type the 
portions which belong to each of the sources, and then he follows up 
this Masoretic text by reprinting separately its two principal divisions, 
each complete in itself; the Book of Origins or Jehovistic document 
coming first, and the Elohistic Book of Genealogies following, while 
numerous notes and cross-references keep up the connection. No 
arrangement could be clearer or more satisfactory, and we can thus 
distinguish at a glance the double narratives of the Creation or the 
Deluge, and the single accounts of Cain and Abel or of the tower of 
Babel, and so forth. : 

Though the Société des Etudes Juives “restricts itself exclusively 
to the domain of science,” it is scarcely possible to touch any section 
of judaistic studies and keep clear of religious discussion ; indeed, it 
is maintained by the present Grand Rabbi of Paris, Zadoc Khan, 
that “in Judaism an accord has existed from all time between 
science [taken, we suppose, in some esoteric, theological sense] and 
religion.” Thus a notice of this young society, now in itsfourth year, 
finds a natural place here under the head of Theology. It publishes 
a quarterly Review, highly praised by Renan, and an Annual 
Miscellany,’ and has undertaken a series of original works, ancient 
texts, translations, and so on. Its proceedings thus far have been of 
much interest to the student of Christian (and therefore of Jewish) 
theology. We have space only to draw attention in rapid and 
cursory fashion to the mass of. valuable matter it has edited within 
the last three years. And first, as to the Old Testament, we may 
note the admission by Jewish savants that the recent revelation of 
the secrets of Sidon, Babylon and Nineveh make it necessary to 
review, if not to recommence, the whole work of Biblical exegesis. 
The Proverbs of Solomon, no longer ascribed to Solomon, are 
given a date before the Babylonian Captivity, or four centuries 
later than their reputed author. The pronunciation of the meta- 
physical “‘ Yahweh,” which has found favour with Dr. Kuenen’ and the 
German savants, is by no means generally preferred by French Jews to 
the “‘ Jehovah” of the vulgar, which Genesis proves to be posterior to 
the less comprehensive and more naturalistic Elohim. To the sceptical 
Ecclesiastes (more fully noticed farther on) is ascribed the date 180 B.c., 
and in its respect for Jewish dogma is perceived a reaction against 
the Grecomania which had then invaded Judea, and a first symptom 
of the Jewish Renaissance which about 168 B.c. produced the book of 
Daniel and eventuated in the triumph of the Maccabees, As to the 
Jewish creed, it is a fact of leading significance that the language of 
the Bible and the prophets contains no word equivalent to faith. 
The word emuna which has been so translated twice, and twice only, 





6 « Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Juives,” Paris: Durlacher. London : 
Tribner & Co. 
? “ Hibbert Lectures,” 1887, pp. 52, 308, 
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in the English version, means properly firmness, constancy, fidelity, 
truth. It is the virtue by which the just man lives (Habakkuk ii. 4), 
and the passage recalls Horace’s justum et tenacem propositi virum. 
It is not that blind submission which demands the sacrifice of reason— 
Tertullian’s grotesque Credo quia absurdum. It was St. Paul who 
impelled nascent Christianity in this new direction by substituting Faith 
for the Law. Professor F. W. Newman, in his “ History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy” many years ago held that Judaism was founded on Sabian 
or Persian conceptions, though it had also a noble native development. 
M. Théodore Reinach now declares that the Jews at their origin shared 
the customs, institutions, and general run of the beliefs of the mass of 
Semitic tribes, Their national God spoke in the phrases of Kamosh, 
the God of Moab, and they adopted the strange ritual of the Phenicians 
as well as the Magic of Chaldea. Later on they borrowed angels and 
demons from Persia, fables from India, and metaphysics from Greece. 
The native evolution of which Newman speaks gradually refined the 
worship and raised the standard of morality, until Israelite thought 
crystallized into its highest form and reached its apogee with the 
school of Hillel [the same who maintained it was unlawful to eat an 
egg which was laid on the Sabbath]. And what have our Evangelicals 
to say to the following glorification of the Talmud at the expense of 
their Biblical talisman? When the Jews, after the dispersion, com- 
menced their greater Exodus over the globe “ they took with them 
as viaticum the Bible and, better still, the Talmud” which, taking up 
Aryan legends and theories from the Avesta, became (strange 
metaphor !) a veritable wall of China which “for ages has safe- 
guarded the faith of our ancestors and secured their triumph in the 
struggle for existence.” And it is quite a commonplace with the 
Jews that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was but floating 
in the air until fixed in the Talmud. As to the mutual influence of 
Christianity and Judaism, while Philo of Alexandria, one of the 
greatest minds the Jewish nation has produced, is, in consequence of 
his influence on his disciples Origen and Clement, called “ the first 
Father of the Church,” the reaction of incipient Christianity on the 
Jewish doctors is fully admitted, and even the legends of medieval 
poetry have found their way into the Talmud. 

In the Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright’s edition of Ecclesiastes,* we have 
a book from one of those Evangelicals of whom Mr. Beard’s opi- 
nion has been given, We believe we are correct in saying that from 
cover to cover, throughout 516 pages, the word Science does not once 
occur, the author evidently believing, with his divinely inspired 
Koheleth, that “he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow;” 
and, although he be a member of the small disestablished sect of Irish 
Protestants, he prints as a testimonial at the end a remark from the 
Dublin Review that he writes scarcely a word to which a Catholic 
need object. He solemnly declares in limine that he firmly adheres 
to the doctrine of the divine revelation of the Scriptures, and confesses 





8 “The Book of Koheleth.” By the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, Belfast. London: Hodder & Stoughton. / 
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(as is perfectly natural in such a state of mind) that it was not without 
regret he felt constrained by modern criticism to abandon the Solo- 
monic authorship of Ecclesiastes. But he hurries on to add that 
that in no way affects the canonical character or divine inspiration of 
this book by an unknown writer—a forlorn sort of position which may 
well be commiserated. The Book of Koheleth, or the Preacher, which 
Dr, C. H. H. Wright translates afresh, occupies but twenty-one pages, 
the rest of the volume being taken up with heavy lectures (the 
Donnellan, 1880-1) anda minute commentary chiefly designed for 
English Christian students of Hebrew. In this new translation many 
phrases change their familiar dress. ‘ All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit” becomes: The whole is vanity and a striving after wind. “A 
good name is better than precious ointment” is given as: Better is a 
name than good oil. We almost regret ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,” which now appears as: All that thy hand 
may find to do with thy strength,do. As might have been expected, 
Dr. C. H. H. Wright freely flings about violent but easily made 
accusations of atheism against those modern “pessimists” who differ 
so widely from, and are so far in advance of, the esprit borné of his 
divinely-inspired Jewish not-Solomon pessimist of twenty centuries 
since. Thus we have such empty wailings as the following: “It is 
important, though melancholy, to note the degradation of male and 
female which sooner or later is ever the outcome of atheism’”—a term 
which may here be taken to mean “false philosophy” in general 
from Dr. C. H. H. Wright’s point of view, although elsewhere he is 
plain enough in identifying materialism with a denial of the existence 
ofa God. And, surely, nothing can well be more grossly unfair than 
to accuse the “new philosophy” of “seeking to lower the estimation 
of the female sex,” when its professors have ever been in the forefront, 
and too often alone, in fighting the battles of progress for the freedom 
and education of women. 

Another book by an Irish Protestant reaches us—‘ Hints to 
Readers of the Old Testament’’*—intended for the education of the 
young. The object of the book is clear from the following jesuitical 
passage of the preface: ‘It is not necessary, nor would it be right, 
to turn the scriptural education of the young into a series of lessons 
in Biblical criticism ; and the mistake of adopting tov negative a style 
of teaching is one that may easily be made. To teach negations is not 
to teach religion.” But how if the “ negations ”’ be negations of the 
untrue, such as Jehovah causing the shadow to go back on the dial of 
Ahaz, and Joshua making the earth and moon stand still (the true astro- 
nomical meaning), both of which are stated without a word of dis- 
approval. If Mr. Cross knows (as he ought) that the first effect is no 
miracle at all, being producible by the well-known phenomenon of a 
double mock-sun; and that the account of the second should be trans- 
lated “‘ Sun of Gibeon, be thou silent, and thou Moon of Arajalon,”— 
where the Sun and Moon are those that gave oracles and were wor- 
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shipped in Gibeonite temples,—if, we say, Mr. Cross knows this, he is 
wittingly, as Cowper finely suid, stealing the gem of Truth from the 
unguarded souls of our little children. 

Although the science of comparative mythology is but in its 
infancy, still it strangles serpents in its cradle, and the reactionary 
bibliolaters who desperately cling on to a caput mortuum will, we 
venture to think, be gradually left high and dry by the writers and 
countless readers of such books as “ Bible Myths.”** The industry, 
rangeand intelligence of such compilations are not less conspicuous than 
the labour and circumscribed erudition of the judaizing Christian 
theologian ; while their outspoken unreserve is in such direct contrast 
to the underhand interment of difficulties as to be gratifying to all 
active minds eager for knowledge. We are not blind to the absence 
of “accurate scholarship.” On the contrary, we say that in spite of it, 
such books, with their copious notes and references, are most useful to 
the student as guide-posts over the whole wide tract of mythological 
and legendary religion. We must be content here to point out this 
very full book, merely remarking upon one or two of its (we regret to 
say) numerous defects. Bell’s ‘‘ New Pantheon” of 1790 is not exactly 
the book we should now cite authoritatively as to the mythology of 
heathendom. We cannot find any mention as regards the doctrine of 
atonement (and it is an important omission) of the Jewish scapegoat. 
The cross-formed Swastica is said (p. 340) to be “the distinctive 
badge of the sect of Xaca Japonicus.” The original authority for 
this ignorant statement is not given, but it evidently comes from 
a Latin work by a Portuguese missionary priest. The Japanese Xaca 
is of course Buddha himself, the Sanscrit Sékya-muni and the Shiyaku- 
Niyorai or Niyorai-sama of Japanese Buddhism. The same misappre- 
hension shows itself in different words in speaking of China, on 
another page (119), where we find “the sect of Xaca, which is 
evidently a corruption of Buddhism.” 





PHILOSOPHY. 


T is after all not a common event to meet with a book that 1s 
altogether worthless. Generally there is some point of view from 
which redeeming features may be found to an extent suflicient to 
prevent 2 conscientious critic trom expressing the conclusion that the 
volume ought never to have been published. We regret to have to 
say that in the case of the work before us it is not possible to take any 
such charitable view. President Mahan’s work’ is, in our opinion, not 
only worthless as a history of philosophy, but likely, from the igno- 
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rance which it displays on every page of the problems with which it 
has to deal, to do harm to the very cause which, as we learn from the 
extraordinary preface, it was intended to defend, that of Christianity. 
Throughout the book the writer mixes up exposition and criticism in a 
way which makes it no easy task to extract the scanty material of the 
former. Passing over the very inaccurate sketch of the earlier Greek 
philosophy, we quote the following sentence about Plato, as character- 
istic of the point of view from which that philosopher is treated :— 


“Nor was Plato, in any proper sense of the term, an Idealist. Idealism 
denies wholly the reality of a material creation, aud resolves all existences into 
spirit or its operations. While Plato fully believed in the ideality of the 
world of perceptions, he held, that behind the phenomenal there existed a 
realm of spiritual existences, and also a material creation, a creation not 

received through the senses, but knowable and known through Reason. 

e may dispute his psychology, but cannot justly deny that he was a 
Realist.” 

A few pages further on we are informed that “in the department of 
Ethics the world owes very little to Aristotle.” Coming to the part 
of the second volume, which deals with idealism, we learn that ‘‘ no 
intelligent thinker now doubts that idealism, in all its forms, is in its 
essential principles and deductions utterly subversive, not only of 
religion, but equally so of morality. If there is no external universe, 
as the system affirms, there is revealed to the individual no realm of 
moral agents, of whom he is one, and to whom he does or can sustain 
any known natural or moral relations of any kind. These are the 
identical deductions which the ablest Idealists have actually drawn 
from their own system.” Nowadays there can be no excuse for any 
one who writes ignorantly and unintelligently about Hume, Kant and 
Hegel. The already considerable number of excellent text-books is 
constantly increasing. But President Mahan derives his material, not 
from such sources, not from first-hand, but apparently from the his- 
tories of Lewes and Ueberweg, and the writings of Hamilton, whose 
disciple in philosophy he is to a considerable extent; and his para- 
phrases of these writers have not even the merit of accuracy. It may 
further be remarked that, however interesting tales of the conversion 
of infidels (such as occur in vol. ii. at page 163), they are scarcely 
relevant in a history of philosophy. The treatise closes with “ Indi- 
cations of the plan of a work which, for want of time, will probably 
never appear.” As though the uselessness of its substance were not 
enough, the book presents the further defects of @ radically bad and 
careless arrangement, and the absence of an index. We repeat our 
conviction, that the author would have done well in the interests of 
_ Evangelical religion, as much as in his own, to have abstained from 
presenting to the public what he can hardly have failed to be to some 
degree aware was not fit for publication. 

It is with a sense of relief that we turn to Mr. Bradley’s book. Here, 
as in his “ Ethical Studies,”* everything is sacrified to thoroughness 





2 «The Principles of Logic.” By F. H. Bradley. London: Kegan Paul, 
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and accuracy. ‘The present work is far from being a systematic 
treatise on logic. It professes to do, and does no more, than subject to 
a searching criticism, and reconstruct some of the leading principles of 
logic as we are familiar with that science in England. Several influ- 
ences are apparent in the treatment. In the theory of the judgment, 
no one who is familiar with the writings of Lotze can fail to recognize 
how deep an impression the study of his works has left on Mr. 
Bradley’s mind. And then, although we agree with Mr. Bradley 
that to call him ‘‘ Hegelian” would be simply to display ignorance, it 
is plain, as Mr. Bradley himself says, that he has learned much from 
the subtle criticisms of logical and psychological doctrines which 
abound in the writings of Hegel. The ‘Principles of Logic” is a 
valuable book in two ways. In the first place, it is one of the few 
approaches in the English language to a treatise on the higher logic. 
In the second place, there is a great deal in it which, notwithstanding 
the modest disclaimer of the author, is new. For example, the very 
acute criticisms which extend over pp. 273-321 of the current theory 
of association of ideas, is a piece of work upon ground which, so far as 
we are aware, is practically unbroken. For Mr. Bradley’s examina- 
tion of the theory is very much more specific than that of Mr. Green, 
and is undertaken from a somewhat different point of view and with 
different results, It is curious in this part of the book to find the 
doctrines of Wolff and Mass, which Sir W. Hamilton, by misrepre- 
senting the theory of Redintegration, had unintentionally succeeded in 
bringing into discredit, presented to us ina form which leaves it hardly 
doubtful that psychology has unlearned as well as learned something 
during the present century. Mr. Bradley says that his metaphysics 
are really very limited. Of course, in the general sense, this is not so; 
but in the special reference of logical as distinguished from psycho- 
logical doctrine the statement is curiously true. For example, it is not 
easy to find metaphysical continuity between the basis of his theory of 
the judgment, which approaches very near to that of Lotze, and his 
view of the laws of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle, 
which is distinctly Hegelian. Again, it would seem as though the 
Aristotelian tendencies which disclose themselves in the discussion at 
page 484, of the relation between the middle term and the cause, were 
radically divergent from those which appear in the chapter on the 
final essence of reasoning. 

The fact is that Mr, Bradley has sought to treat logic, not as one 
part of a system of philosophy, but as a science standing more or less 
by itself. And whatever the difficulties to the student incident to 
this method, he is more helped than he is hindered by it. We are 
grateful to the author for what is probably the best piece of English . 
work in this department since the publication of Mr. Jevons’ 
“* Principles of Science.” 

When a writer of Dr. Maudsley’s large experience in the pathology 
of mind publishes a book upon such a subject as Body and Will, we 
expect to find much that is interesting—not, indeed, to students of 
philosophy as such, but to pathologists and specialists in psychology. 
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And in this respect Dr. Maudsley’s new book,’ even if it adds but little 
to what he has already said, does not disappoint us. The third part in 
particular, which deals popularly with Will in its pathological rela- 
tions, is attractive both in its substance and its style. 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer is still in the system-producing 
period of the development of its influence. In this respect it has, during 
the last few years, been very fruitful in Germany. Dr. Peters’ system 
may be said to be a product of his study of Schopenhauer in the sense 
that its author has been profoundly influenced by that study. But 
Dr. Peters is not a disciple of Schopenhauer. At least, it is no more 
fair to call him so than it is to call Schopenhauer himself a disciple of 
Kant. The keynote of his book,* the doctrine that in the Will is to 
be sought the complement of knowledge, is no doubt derived from 
Schopenhauer. But there Dr. Peters stops and is in doubt as to his 
subsequent path. Accordingly, he institutes a critical examination of 
modern philosophy so far as he conceives it to bear on this doctrine 
with a view to discover the next step. After stating the problem of 
knowledge, he passes in critical review the answers of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, and Von Hartmann, together with the views of Frauenstiidt, 
Noiré Bilharz, and Bahusen. His criticism of Schopenhauer in 
particular leads him to his own standpoint. He finds that Schopen- 
hauer failed to define the nature of Will, and he cannot accept the 
doctrine of unconscious volition. For Dr. Peters all volition must be 
as it were a function of the Ego, and accordingly, since he accepts 
from Schopenhauer Will as the key to existence, he finds that the 
true thing in itself, the omnipresent foundation of both subject and 
object, is neither the subject nor the object, but the Ego. Sacrificing 
accuracy to brevity, he is willing to speak of his system as 
“pluralistisch-monastischer Dualismus.” It is significant of the time 
that Dr. Peters concludes the second book of his volume with the 
words, ‘ Ist es doch mit dem Wechsel menschlicher Welt-Anschauungen 
wie mit dem Emporkeimen und Absterben des organischen Lebens.” 

Mr. Mahaffy’s translation of the “ Prolegomena” * was not altogether 
satisfactory. Mr. Bax has now published a plain workmanlike English 
version, not free from faults in all respects, but carefully done and 
accurate. This addition to “ Bohn’s Philosophical Library” is likely 
to be much appreciated by the increasing number of students of 
Kant in this country. We should have been glad to see that 
“Vorstellung” had been translated, not by “representation,” but by 
the word on which, in spite of its defects, the most eminent autho- 
rities are now agreed, “idea.” ‘“‘ Cognition” might also have been 
banished, not only on account of its clumsiness, but because of its 
want of precision in meaning. We hope that the time is not far 
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off when English translators of German philosophy will come to some 
agreement upon the rendering of some twenty technical expressions 
which are constantly recurring. And this is the more important 
from the circumstance that, whatever be the value of German philo- 
sophy generally, there is a consensus as to the desirability of 
more accurate information on the subject of the work of Kant at all 
events. We trust that Mr. Bax will not infer from the circumstances 
of our having drawn attention to this feature in his translation, that 
we do not thoroughly appreciate the obligation students of philosophy 
must feel to him for a translation of two of Kant’s most important 
treatises, one of which appears in English for the first time. 

The “ Politics of Aristotle’ ° is one of the very few. systematic 
treatises on politics which the world possesses. For Aristotle politics 
included much more than does political economy for us. The whole 
of the phenomena of the State, and not merely those which related to 
the production and distribution of wealth, claimed systematic investi- 
gation for Greek thought. After Aristotle attention became con- 
centrated on those metaphysical and logical questions which bore 
directly on the problems of Christianity, and it was not until the 
eighteenth century that the questions which presented themselves so 
engrossingly to the Greek mind came to receive renewed attention. 
Even then the science of politics sacrificed extension to intension, and 
narrowed the sphere of its investigations to matters strictly economical. 
Thus it is that there are so few attempts extant at a scientific investi- 
gation of the nature of State. Those that exist have either been 
undertaken for some special purpose, and form a relatively speaking 
narrow point of view, such as the inquiries of Hobbes and Bentham, 
or are mere illustrations of metaphysical deductions as in the case of 
Fichte and Hegel. Therefore it is that the “Politics of Aristotle,” 
the, method of which is disinterested and inductive, and the scope of 
which is of the widest, presents to us an ever-fresh interest, the more 
so as we begin (only in the latter part of the nineteenth century) to 
understand the rest of his philosophy. Mr. Welldon’s translation is 
admirable in point of style, and is introduced with an exhaustive 
analysis of the text. We are glad to learn from his preface that the 
Master of Dulwich College intends this to be only an instalment of a 
larger work. 

It is difficult to fathom the purposes of the authors of the three 
volumes which conclude our list. They all contain distinct demands 
for consideration in the character of philosophical essays, and we there- 
fore consider them as such. We should have been glad to have been 
spared the necessity of doing so. The authors, all three, plunge a 
medias res with the confidence that characterizes a class—the class of 
writers who imagine that the ultimate and most recondite difficulties 
of philosophy can be dealt with in the absence, not only of any know- 

_ledge of the investigations of the great thinkers of history, but of the 
painful preliminary effort and study which is necessary for the com- 
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prehension of the history of philosophy and its problems. Mr. Drum- 
mond’s book’ illustrates this kind of writing very clearly. He asks in 
his preface (and the sentence is the key to the plan of his book) whether 
“there is not reason to believe that many of the Laws of the Spiritual 
World, hitherto regarded as occupying an entirely separate province, 
are simply the Laws of the Natural World?” He tells us, among 
other applications of this principle (p. 65), that the theory of Spon- 
taneous Generation in religion is that man may become gradually better 
until he reaches the quality of religious nature known as spiritual life, 
while the theory of Bio-genesis is the doctrine of Regeneration. And 
he thinks that in such analogies he has found a new key to theological 
and metaphysical problems in the application to them of scientific 
methods, Mr. Drummond appears, like many others, to be altogether 
without suspicion that this very assumption is the one which Kant 
directed his whole system to destroying, pointing out that since Hume 
had worked it out, it was no longer possible to resist the conclusion that 
it must end scepticism. The Bishop of Carlisle’ writes from a point 
of view which is substantially indistinguishable, so far as difficulties 
are concerned; and Mr. Tyler’ makes a feeble application of the same 
kind of ideas, characterized by a want of preparation which, if quali- 
tatively the same, is quantitatively greater. Such productions, if in 
the form of a volume of sermons, might, in the light of a wholly dif- 
ferent standard, be called good. Regarded, as a critic of current pro- 
ductions in modern philosophy must regard them, they can only be 
characterized as worthless, and it is fairer, both to the writers and 
the public, to do so than to adopt the alternative of not characterizing 


them at all. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


N commencing this section with a notice of Mr. Lester Ward’s 
Dynamic Sociology,’ we do not think we are departing from the 
convenient rule of adhering to the sequence of subjects as indicated 
above; for it will be seen that Mr. Ward’s researches extend over a 
very wide area, and lead him to the discussion of subjects which un- 
doubtedly fall under the head of Politics as that term is commonly 
understood. Judged also by the standard of importance this very 
remarkable work would certainly seem to claim the first place, but we 
must say, at once, that it will be utterly impossible to give it adequate 
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treatment within the limits of space assigned to us, This, we think, 
will be conceded when we state that in his two volumes, containing 
upwards of thirteen hundred pages, Mr, Ward takes us from the pri- 
mordial atom, through the three stages of atomic aggregation indi- 
cated by “ Cosmogeny,” “ Biogeny,” and “ Sociogeny,” to the consider- 
ation of some of the most complex problems presented to the student 
of life, mind, morals, and society. Let us first, however, ask Mr. 
Ward to tell us what he understands by “ Dynamic Sociology.” His 
explanation is as follows:—‘‘ The science which concerns itself with 
the laws of the social order is social statics,’ a term with which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s volume has made us all familiar. The condition 
or status of Society at the present time, or at any past time, is the 
problem of social statics. But 

*‘ while there is a social statics, there is no statical condition of society. Just 
as the mechanical laws of equilibrium do not present the incessant motion and 
change of all things in the universe, so the establishment of the laws which 


tend to preserve society as it is, does not alter the fact that society is in a 
state of incessant change.” 


The science, therefore, which considers the conditions of social 
progress is social dynamics; and while social statics studies the laws 
of co-existence only, social dynamics deals with those of sequence. 
But progress is twofold. First, there is a spontaneous progress, such 
as we see in the development of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms under the influence of natural laws. This is genetic progress. 
Secondly, there is a progress which is the result of an intelligent 
foresight, seizing upon the laws of Nature and directing them to 
the ends of reason. This Mr. Ward designates as teleological progress. 
The first is a natural progress and results in a growth, The second is 
an artificial progress and results in a manufacture. Accordingly there 
are two branches of social dynamics. 

“The xatural progress, or movement, of society, the causes, origin, and 
genesis of its leading institutions, and the purely spontaneous changes which 
it has undergone, are problems of passive or negative social dynamics.” 


But far more important is the actwe or positive branch. 
The problems of social statics and of passive social dynamics 
are, indeed, of the utmost importance, but only because from 
the study of these alone can. we collect the data for the considera- 
tion of the problem of active or positive social dynamics, and this 
problem differs from the others 
‘in contemplating society itself, considered as an intelligent agency, seeking 
to secure through the exercise of a true scientific prevision based on a funda- 
mental acquaintance with the laws governing social phenomena, an artificial or 
teleological control of these ors pore analogous in all respects to that 
which science exerts over physical phenomena, in the interest of human 
advantage and human progress.” 


It is this teleological social progress which is so urgently needed. 
For genetic progress is slow and imperceptible, and is barely sufficient 
to keep pace with the increase of population. 
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“There is very little perceptible amelioration of the condition of society at 
large. The world does, indeed, enjoy thousands of material blessings, which 
this unorganized progress has scattered over it; but when we cousider the 
proletariat, when we look into great cities, or out on large plantations, or visit 
those immense centres of production, the factories, we realize that, while the 
intellectual and material condition of society has reached almost gidd 
heights, the moral or emotional condition of man has scarcely advanced at all. 
There still remain the overworked millions on the one hand, and the unemployed 
millions on the other. There are still all the depths of ignorance, poverty, 
drudgery, and nameless misery, that have ever been the baneful concomitants 
of human civilization.” 


Therefore to constitute Sociology a true science we have, besides 
social statics, social dynamics, negative and positive, and whereas 
the negative branch has no other object than that of discovery, the 
positive branch connects the study of the social forces with the art of 
applying them, which is a distinctly human process, and depends 
wholly on the action of man himself. ‘“ This art may be very appro- 
priately named Sociocracy, although it is the same that has been 
sometimes called polities, giving to that term a much wider range than 
that now usually assigned to it.” To overcome the manifold hin- 
drances to human progress, to check the enormous waste of resources 
involved in merely genetic progress, to secure the rational adaptation 
of means to remote ends (whereas in the genetic process the means 
and the end are in immediate proximity), these are some of the tasks 
of Dynamic Sociology. “ ‘Voir pour prévoir, préevoyance, Pow action’— 
i.¢., predict in order tocontrol. Such is the logical history and process 
of all science; and, if sociology is a science, such must be its destiny 
and its legitimate function.” But can there be such a science as the 
one indicated? Only upon the assumption that it is with the social 
science as with the physical sciences—viz., that there are fixed and 
unchangeable laws prevailing within its domain, so absolute in their 
regularity that the same adjustments are regarded as certain to in- 
volve the same result under like conditions. ‘“ The primary concept 
upon which all science rests is the dependence of phenomena upon 
antecedents. The phenomena are the effects of the antecedents as pro-~ 
ducing or efficient causes,” Nature never employs the “ final cause” 
but only the “ efficient cause.” It is for man, by teleological action, to 
employ the final cause. But, says Mr. Ward :— 


“ There can no more bea moral science in connection, with a free moral agency, 
or a social science, while human events are determined by an arbitary free-will, 
whether human or divine or both, than there could be a physical science in a 
purely ‘chance world,’ .. .. The true sociologist speaks of social science 
because he firmly believes that social phenomena are under the dominion of 
unvarying law, in — the same sense that astronomical phenomena are, 


while he ascribes the apparent irregularity and nonconformity to our ignorance 
of the subject, due in turn to the far greater complexity in which these events 
are involved.” 


But Mr. Ward has much to lay before us previously to embarking 
upon the consideration of the social science. A convinced and ardent 
evolutionist, heregards it as a primary principle of the utmost importance 
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that there is a causal dependence in all the phenomena of nature. 
Science, therefore, is capable of unification. Accordingly, after the 
Introduction, we have two chapters, giving brief sketches of the 
positive philosophy of Comte, and the synthetic philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, respectively ; not that he has not much to criticize 
in each (especially in the first) ; 

** Not so rauch in consequence of any assumed pre-eminence in these two men 
above others, as because they alone, of all the thinkers of the world, have the 
merit of having carried their generalizations from the phenomena of inorganic 
up to those of human action and social life. Of all the philosophers that 
humanity has brought forth, these two alone have conceived and built upon the 
broad principle of the absolute unity of Nature and her laws throughout all 
their manifestations, from the revolutions of celestial orbs to the rise and fall of 
empires, and the vicissitudes of social customs and laws.” 


This is “‘the grand monistic conception . . . . . the final crown of 
human thought;” and as one who accepts this hypothesis of the genetic 
or monistic origin and development of life as an established truth, Mr. 
Ward has conceived the design of presenting to his readers the theory 
of existence as a whole, and unfolding to them the secrets from what 
Lucretius would call “the first beginnings of things,” the aggre- 
gations of primordial atoms, to this the last in the series of the 
sciences, which depends more or less upon all other sciences, while no 
other science is in the least dependent upon it. For this “is, as it 
were, all sciences combined, embracing all that they embrace, together 
with a large differentia.” We start then with the cosmical principles 
underlying social phenomena. First we have a chapter on “ Primary 
Aggregation.” The primordials are matter and motion. 

“The motions of material particles are as eternal as are the particles them- 
selves, The destruction of motion is as impossible as that of matter. The 
creation of matter is inconceivable ; it must have existed always, and hence the 
aileged endowment of it with properties—7.e., with motion—is impossible.” 


From the aggregation and segregation of these material particles thus 
endowed with indestructible motion all things are derived. We must, 
however, leave Mr. Ward’s readers to follow him from molecular to 
molar aggregation, and thus to the development of celestial systems, 
upon the now well-known nebular hypothesis. Leaving, then, 
primary aggregation, “‘ Cosmogeny,” and the genesis of matter, we 
come to “ Secondary Aggregation.” Under this head we have three 
chapters—the first, dealing with “ Biogeny,” the genesis of organic 
forms, vital relations, and all the wonders and mysteries of protoplasm ; 
the second with “Psychogeny,” the genesis of mind ; and the third with 
“‘ Anthropogeny,” the genesis of man. Life is found to be a property 
of matter, It is the chief property of protoplasm, the highest of all 
chemical substances. Similarly when it is asked of mind, Is it 
material or immaterial? the‘ answer is that of only two possible 
categories, matter and relation: the phenomena of mind belong to the 
latter. 

“Mind is immaterial because relational; but, like all relations, it has matter 
for its basis—the organized matter of the living body, actuated by the 
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co-ordinated mechanism of a brain and nervous system. But relations 
constitute the properties of matter, and hence mind, as well as life, is such a 
property.” 


All this, however, is clearly beyond the sphere of the present section, 
and we hasten on to the seventh chapter which deals with “ Tertiary 
Aggregation.” From the ultimate atoms we have reached inorganic 
compounds, thence organic forms, life and mind, till at length man 
has been developed from simian ancestors ; and we agree with Mr. 
Ward, when he ascribes to man an antiquity which may be repre- 
sented by so many millions of years, that it is useless to peer into it. 
We now come to the aggregation of men into societies, for the 
phenomena of “‘ Sociogeny” are only a continuation of the process of 
aggregation. Here, then, we have at length reached the Social Science, 
and since in this as in all other sciences, the causes of phenomena 
are the forces which are operating in each department, the author 
presents us with a classification of the Social Forces. These he 
divides into essential and non-essential. The Essential Forces are 
(1) Preservative, and (2) Reproductive, each of which is sub- 
divided under two heads of minor importance. The Non-essential 
Forces are (1) Austhetic; (2) Emotional -or Moral; (3) Intel- 
lectual, But before undertaking this classification Mr. Ward 
enters upon the consideration of the origin of society and its de- 
velopment through three stages—(1) the solitary or autarchic; 
(2) the constrained aggregate or anarchic; (3) the national 
or politarchic. Mr. Ward contemplates a fourth stage as possibly to 
be realized—viz. the cosmopolitan or pantarchic, when all governments, 
shall be consolidated into one. In his speculations upon the origin of 
society we do not see any reference to Sir Henry Maine’s works, and 
as this distinguished author does not appear in the list of 
authorities which is appended to these volumes, we are, perhaps, 
justified in assuming that they have not been fully brought to Mr. 
Ward’s consideration. Had it been otherwise, we cannot help thinking 
that his observations on the origin both of society and of government 
would have been more satisfactory, because more complete, than they 
at present appear tous. We may refer to this section in our last 
number for some remarks upon Sir Henry Maine’s Patriarchal Theory 
and the Horde Theories of McLennan and Morgan. Again, Mr. Ward 
makes certain reflections upon the genesis of civil justice and kindred 
subjects (as ¢.g., the following : ‘‘It thus came about that every man 
consented to conditions which limited his own actior. The great 
plexus of rules which constitutes the civil, the sociai, »ad the moral 
codes, has been woven in just this way”), which, we venture to think, 
require some modification in the light of Sir Henry Maine’s disquisitions 
upon the conirdt social. Passing now to the consideration of the 
action of the social forces, we find that in the organic world Nature 
may be said to possess two primary objects—viz., the preservation of 
the individual, and the continuance of the species. Under the head 
of the Preservative Forces we are led to consider the origin of art, of 
industry, of property as a social factor, and of civil justice; and, 
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further, the problems of acquisition, production, and its accessories, 
such as exchange, finance, and distribution. Especially interesting, 
however, are Mr. Ward’s reflections upon the Reproductive Forces, 
which he very sensibly and successfully vindicates from the opprobrium 
with which superficial prejudice has surrounded them, and we would 
particularly recommend to all those who take interest in social 
questions, and who are capable of free and unbiassed thought, his 
remarks upon Marriage Institutions. Even Mr. Lecky, a writer who 
places such a very high estimate upon the virtue of chastity, has long 
ago pointed out the evil effects that ensue from the recognition by 
Society of the one form of life-long monogamous union as honourable 
and laudable, and its utter condemnation (outwardly at least) of all 
other forms, which are relegated to places beyond its pale, and branded 
with the most offensive epithets. The question is, no doubt, a difficult 
one, but the existence in our midst of a mass of prostitution, a most 
degraded, because ascorned and unrecognized form of polyandry, may 
suggest to unprejudiced reformers that Society, as at present consti- 
tuted, has not hit upon the best solution of the problem. At present 
by refusing to recognize anything between one form of monogamy and 
prostitution we actually create and intensify the very evil which we affect 
to condemn. These and kindred questions (such as the subjection of 
women) have each its appropriate place in Mr. Ward’s scientific 
scheme. It is not, however, until the second volume is reached that 
we enter upon the most important, that is, the active or teleological, 
branch of social dynamics, the concluding chapter of the first volume 
dealing solely with social statics, and passive social dynamics. We 
are now brought to applied sociology, and invited 


“to consider, in all its length and breadth, the important proposition that 
society can and should seriously undertake the artificial improvement of its 
condition, upon scientific principles strictly analogous to those by which the 
rude conditions of Nature have been improved upon in the process which we 
call civilization.” 


Accordingly, after a very interesting chapter, in which the attitude of 
Nature towards man and of man towards Nature is discussed, and in 
which such doctrines as those of divine free-will, predestination, 
“ depravity,” and optimism are adverted to but to be dismissed—in 
which, further, phenomena are classified as genetic (7.e., physical and 
unconscious) and teleological (¢.¢., psychical and conscious), and the 
direct and indirect methods of conation are stated and defined—we are 
brought to the six theorems of dynamic sociology, to the discussion 
of which the remainder of the work is devoted. ‘These are: (1) 
Happiness is the ultimate end of conation; (2) Progress is the direct 
means to happiness; (3) Dynamic action is the direct means to pro- 
gress; (4) Dynamic opinion is the direct means to dynamic action; 
(5) Knowledge is the direct means to dynamic opinion ; (6) Education 
1s the direct means to knowledge. ‘The proposition that happiness 
(for which term Mr Ward desiderates a milder equivalent such as 
honheur or Gliickseligkeit) is the ultimate end of all conation brings us 
to the discussion of utility. We need scarcely say that Mr. Ward is 
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a strong utilitarian. It may be asked why do we want virtue; but 
nobody thinks of asking what we want happiness for. Happiness is 
“complete and final in itself.” This is true enough, but when Mr. 
Ward goes on to say that “an action is right if its ultimate results upon 
all beings within its influence, and capable of feeling the effects of that 
influence, are of such a character as to produce more pleasure than pain, 
or relieve more pain than they occasion,” we may ask what do we want 
, With the happiness of others, and why should we act for any happiness 
except our own? Obviously it must be shown that by acting for the 
greatest good of others we are at the same time acting for our own 
greatest good ; but this link (which is, no doubt, more important for 
Ethics than for Sociology) Mr. Ward fails, we think, to supply. But ad- 
mitting, as we surely must, that happiness is the ultimate end to which all 
the social forces—i.e., desires—tend, we find that the problem of dynamic 
sociology is “the organization of happiness,” the question whether 
society, in its corporate capacity, may not devise measures which, from 
their inherent character, must have as their natural result to enhance 
the general sum of happiness among its members. We have, therefore, 
a chapter upon social progress, which is defined to consist in whatever 
increases the sum-total of human happiness, Here certain non-progres- 
sive agencies are discussed, among which-are classed Government (which 
has failed to “ ameliorate” society, though it may both “ protect” and 
“accommodate” it) and Religion. As to the first of these it is the 
duty of Society— 

“throwing off the yoke of Government in the odious sense of this ill-conceived 
term, to establish a truly progressive agency, which shall not only be a product 
of art, but shall itself be an art. . . . . The present empirical, anti-progressive 
institution, mis-called the art of government, must be transformed into a 
central academy of social science, which shall stand in the same relation to the 
control of men in which a polytechnic institute stands to the control of Nature,” 


Passing by the very interesting remarks upon religion and its position 
with regard to science, we come to the chapter on “ Action.” Dealing 
with voluntary actions, which are divided as impulsive and deliberative, 
Mr. Ward comes to speak of the will. This, he contends, is nothing 
more than desire. ‘‘ To desire is to wish, and to wish is to will.” But 
there are two sources of desire—sensation and perception. Perception 
isochronous with sensation, conveys to the mind a conception of the 
qualities of the object. Hence results a judgment of the intellect or 
an opinion, and “ opinions are generally legitimate causes of desires.” 
Now, suppose a man to have a glass of spirits placed before him. The 
sensation may produce an impulsive desire to drink, but at the same 
time the conception gives rise to a deliberative judgment of the intellect. 
This judgment is an opinion. An opinion begets desire. If his opinion 
is that to drink would cause more pain than pleasure, the only desire 
that could spring from such an opinion (since every desire is to seek 
pleasure or to avoid pain) would be to refrain from drinking, and if 
this were stronger than the desire to drink, he would not drink. In 
any case, therefore, of a conflict of desires, the result depends solely 
upon the relative strength of the desires. The strongest desire must 
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prevail. ‘It is not the man who fights the battle and decides the 
issue, it is the forces within him.” There is, therefore, no more free 
will in a man than in a dog, and “no one ever talks about the free 
will of a dog.”” Human action, therefore, is the product of fixed laws, 
for which there is no personal responsibility; neither is there any 
absolute good or bad, these qualities being relative to the benefit or 
injury done to beings susceptible to pleasure and pain. In all this, 
and in such statements as the following—viz., that no one ever does 
what he believes to be wrong in the case of rational or deliberative 
actions, but only in the case of impulsive actions, there is much to 
criticize did space allow of it. We must, however, content ourselves 
with saying that Mr. Ward appears to us at times to forget that acts 
in themselves cannot be either right or wrong, the whole question 
whether the agent does right or wrong being decided by his state of 
mind at the time. We must add that Mr. Ward’s observations upon 
Free Trade at the end of this chapter appear to us to indicate that he has 
never thoroughly mastered the principles of that system. Passing now 
over the chapter on Opinion (where we agree with the writer, who 
here follows Bain and Lewes, that the verification of truth consists in 
the recognition of identity under varying external aspects), and the 
chapter on Knowledge, we come to the very important subject of 
Education, the initial means to the ultimate end, such that if it 
be secured, all the intermediate proximate means to that end, progress, 
action, opinion, and knowledge, must result from it, and may, therefore, 
be left to take care of themselves. Education may be regarded as a 
systematic process for the manufacture of correct opinions. Let the 
sentiments, opinions, and ideas of society be changed, and the character 
of its actions will be correspondingly changed. Instil progressive 
principles, no matter how, into the mind, and progressive actions will 
result. Here we are glad to find that Mr. Ward strongly dissents 
from the views expressed with such curious emphasis by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer upon the subject of compulsory State education. Mr. Spencer's 
utterances upon this question have always seemed to us to show that 
the thoughts of this great philosopher, though their channel is fre- 
quently so profound, do yet sometimes flow in somewhat shallow 
streams. The education advocated by Mr. Ward is the education of 
information, and may be defined as a system for extending to all the 
members of society such of the extant knowledge of the world as may 
be deemed most important. Education must be universal. It must 
be equally and universally diffused. The distribution of knowledge 
underlies all social reform, and in discussing this, the initial means, it 
is more to the point to insist upon the contrast in society, as it now 
exists, of civilization and barbarism, intelligence and ignorance, than 
upon that between wealth and indigence, ‘“ progress and poverty.” 
Kducation, therefore, must be equalized, and Mr. Ward gives some 
excellent reasons why it must be compulsory, and undertaken by 
society itself—i.e., by existing governments, or their better substitutes 
in time to come. A consideration of the matter, means, and method 
of this education brings to its conclusion a work from which all readers, 
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whether or not they agree with the doctrines therein expounded, 
cannot fail to derive benefit, more especially if they are capable of 
bringing to its consideration a mind divested of prejudice, and only 
desirous of the truth. Jnitiatos nos credimus is the motto of mere 
charlatanism. Jn vestibulo haeremus should be that of philosophy, 
and especially of students of the Social Science. The volumes have a 
good index, which adds immensely to their value, but we must enter 
our protest against the use, ad nauseam, of the objectionable words. 
“former and latter.” Scientific writers, above all others, should take 
a hint from Macaulay, and learn that the repetition of words, while it 
secures clearness, does not really detract from elegance of style. 

In conjunction with Mr. Ward’s social dynamics, considerations of 
order require that we should consider M. Paul Mougeolle’s “‘ Statique 
des Civilizations,” We have seen that the American writer starts 
from the ultimate atom in order to lead us thence, through various 
stages of aggregation, to the problems of society and civilization. 
The French author, on the other hand, is content to leave on one side 
“le probleme encore si obscur des origines,” and without attempting 
to follow man back to his first appearance on the globe, he takes 
humanity at that moment when civilization began to dawn, and human 
intelligence to shed its light upon the world. He commences his. 
work with a consideration of the two different theories which have: 
been propounded to explain the progress and development of the human 
race. These are: (1) the anthropocentric system ; (2) the system which 
supposes the subordination of man to his environment (milieu). He 
points out, as others have pointed out before, that historians nearlyalways 
endeavour to explain the diverse phenomena which have attended the 
rise, progress, and decay of the various branches of the human race 
by referring them all to the inequalities of the human intellect, and 
the varieties of human genius. “Ils ont fait de l’homme le point 
autour duquel tout gravite, le centre vers qui tout converge,” until, in 
the words of Carlyle, universal history becomes nothing but the history 
of the great men who have laboured on the earth. And among great 
men there is always one who eclipses all, ‘‘car il a pour lui le génie 
de la naissance ;” and thus the history of nations becomes merely the 
history of their king. Further, “ cette conception du souverain méne 
tout droit 4 une autre du méme genre, celle de la Providence, qui 
gouverne l’humanite absolument comme les rois gouvernment leurs . 
peuples.” Thus, setting out with an exaggerated notion of the dignity 
of human personality, these theorists, by an anthropomorphic trans- 
ference of ideas, end in the complete subordination of man to an 
arbitrary interfering power. All this is discussed also by Mr. Ward 
who, in the work which we have just noticed, shows how curiously 
the notions both of ‘ optimism” and of “ depravity” have grown out of 
this same idea of a Providence ; who maintains that “ anthropocentric 
ideas are essentially immoral,” leading (amongst other evils) to ‘the 
enormous faith of many made for one,” M. Mougeolle, like Mr. 





2 «*Statique des Civilizations.” Par Paul Mougeolle, ancien éléve de 1’école: 
Polytechnique. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1883. 
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Ward, is an advocate of the second theory—viz., ‘‘ The subordination 
of man to his environment, which, in the wonderful development 
which it has received at the hands of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Haekel, and others, we are accustomed to denote 
by the term “Evolution.” M. Mougeolle, however, associates with 
this theory as the first writers on human history and institutions who 
stood up to do battle with anthropocentric notions, the names of 
Montesquieu, Herder, and Buckle. ‘ Aprés Montesquieu, aprés 
Herder, il n’y & qu’un nom 3 citer, celui de Buckle.” It seems sur- 
prising that he does not with these name, at any rate, Lamarck, who 
introduced the very word, milieu (subsequently adopted by Comte), 
which plays such an important part in M. Mougeolle’s discussion, and 
in whose expression “ milieux environnants” we seem, as Mr. Ward 
points out, to see the origin of Mr. Spencer’s excellent word “ environ- 
ment.” To proceed, Starting, as we have said, with the dawn of 
human civilization, M. Mougeolle remarks that the student can either 
follow this civilization as a whole in its general movement and upward 
progress, or fix his attention on its particular developments and local 
manifestations, and endeavour to ascertain the laws of their distribu- 
tion over the face of the earth :— 

“ Dans le premier cas, on fait une intégration, dans le second, une différen- 
ciation. Dans l’intégration, ou plutét dans /’évolution, car c’est ainsi qu’on 
appelle cette partie de l’histoire, on ne tient compte que des ressemblances, on 
les ajoute, et a l’aide de matériaux pris un peu partout, ou construit |’édifice 
de la civilization; dans la différenciation, au contraire, négligeant les simili- 
tudes, on fait ressortir les contrastes, ou classe les divers matériaux suivant 
leur valeur et suivant leur provenance. .. . . C’est un probléme de différen- 
tiation que nous abordons . . . . nous proposons de rechercher les relations 
= peuvent exister entre les diverses civilizations et le milieu ot chacune 
elles s’est développée: cela revient & étudier l’empreinte de chacun de ces 
mileux sur l’homme.” 

He then shows that this investigation has both a statical and a 
dynamic side, but we note that the dynamic action of man to which 
he makes reference seems to correspond rather with the passively 
dynamic, than with the teleologically dynamic of Mr. Ward. It is 
concerned with such questions as the modification of the conditions of 
man’s existence occasioned by the movements of races from one localiy 
to another—for instance, ‘‘ Ce beau mouvement d’expansion Européene, 

‘qui s’appelle la colonization Américaine.” ‘These and like subjects 

M. Mougeolle reserves for another work, in which he purposes to 
discuss the dynamic side of “le probléme de la différentiation des 
civilizations.” The investigations of M. Mougeolle lead him to the 
same conclusions as those arrived at by Mr. Ward :— 

“L’homme est un parasite de!a terre, la terre est unsatellite du soleil, le soleit 
est une étoile comme les autres, et les étoiles ne sont que les atomes des 
nébuleuses: homme n’est donc rien dans l’univers. Ce que nous prenions 
pour notre royauté n’était que illusion d’un beau réve: comme dit le poste, 
‘nous sommes de la matiére dont on fait les songes,’” 


We feel irresistibly tempted to change one vowel, and read singes 
for songes! Further— 
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“L’erreur des psychologues, lorsqu’ils veulent prouver que homme est 
libre, consiste & prendre des possibilités pour des réalités. Il ne s’agit pas de 
savoir ce que homme pourrait faire, mais ce qu’il fait: la possibilité n’a 
jamais existé que dans le cerveau des métaphysiciens.” 

In illustration of this view he gives, amongst other things, the 
statistics of marriage, which show that these, instead of being dependent 
on human.free-will, take place in accordance with fixed laws, and 
preserve an almost unvarying proportion to the population. 

“ Les mariages, qui de ces trois groupes de faits—(viz., naissances, mariages, 
décés), sont ceux qui paraissent déterminés le plus par le caprice individuel, 
sont précisément ceux qui se reproduisent avec le plus de constance.” 

Nay, the statistician can predict almost to a nicety how many murders, 
suicides, robberies, there will be in a year. 

“Et homme assassinera, il se suicidera, il volera, pour ne pas faire mentir 
mes affirmations. Bien loin d’étre une force indépendante, l’homme est réglé 
jusque dans ses caprices et dans ses fantaisies; dans toutes ses actions il obéit 
a des influences qu’il n’est pas maitre de suivre ou de repousser.”’ 

Thus “ Derriére lindividu s’agitent des influences toutes puissantes, 
qui, & son insu, déterminent ses idées, conduisent ses pas, dirigent 
toutes ses actions. L’homme s’agite, le milieu ie méme.’’ Of course the 
principle of heredity is fully recognized.’ “ Nous ne sommes le pro- 
duit du milieu qu 4 travers les influences ancestrales.” M. Mougeolle, 
however, in this work, is engaged, as he tells us, in the study not of 
man, but of his work, civilization and “la civilization est fonction du 
milieu.” He, therefore, passes on to consider “Ja fonction.” Here 
he quotes Herbert Spencer, to the effect that societies are organisms, 
and “les sociétés étant des organismes, elles ont du s’élever a la civiliza- 
tion, absolument comme les étres vivants se sont ¢élevés vers la perfec- 
tion.” Mr. Spencer, however, admits, as Mr. Ward points out, that 
“the analogies between society and organic beings possess no further 
significance than that of showing the mutual dependence of parts dis- 
played by both.” Considering “le milieu,” under the head of “la 
variable,” M. Mougeolle reduces it for his purpose to two factors, 
“la terre qui nous porte, et le soleil qui nous ¢claire.” We must, 
however, refer our readers to his own pages if they wish to follow him 
in his discussion of the “ Influences solaires,” and “ Influences ter- 
restres.” It will be seen that he agrees with Mr. Ward in considering 
society to be governed by forces which are capable of reduction to the 
exact laws of science. 

The science of Jurisprudence has made considerable advances in 
this country since the days of Austin, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to tke historical investigations of Sir Henry Maine; while here, too, 
modern students, beginning to appreciate the advantages of the com- 
parative method, have wisely turned their attention to the very valuable 
works of the German jurists. Mr. Lightwood,’ writing in the light of 
these contemporaneous authorities, tells us that “it has now in several 





3 “The Nature of Positive Law.” By John M. Lightwood, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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ways become evident that the idea of law upon which Austin founded 
his system of jurisprudence cannot be accepted as final, but must be 
treated as only a first approximation, valuable indeed, but defective, 
and therefore requiring to be supplemented by further inquiry.” This 
work, therefore, may be regarded as a modern exposition of the “ idea 
of law”—that is, “ Positive Law’—involving a criticism of Austin, 
although Mr. Lightwood is careful to express his high sense of the 
obligations which we are under to one who may contest with Bentham 
the honour of having founded whatever of scientific jurisprudence we 
possess. Now, Austin’s explanation of positive law was this: A 
law, he said, is a command proceeding from the sovereign power in 
a political society, and enforced upon the subjects by means of a 
sanction, “‘ by the threat, that is, of some evil which the sovereign, 
in virtue of his superior power, intends to inflict in case of dis- 
obedience.” A law thus defined he calls a pesitive law, to distinguish 
it from what are known in popular language as the laws of God, 
moral laws, and natural laws, which he says are improperly called 
laws. ‘A positive law is said to impose a duty upon the persons to 
whom it is addressed as a command, and it may confer a right upon 
some other person or persons in whose favour it is issued.” Mr. 
Lightwood refuses to adopt the *‘ sovereign” and “ sanction” theory. He 
sees not only indignity, but also ‘“‘a grave political danger” in resting 
jurisprudence as a science “ upon a temporary and unworthy basis.” 
“‘Tt may,” he says, “ be impossible ever to separate it (Law) from that 
physical force which supplies its sanction, but this is no reason for 
making law in its purest form dependent on that force.” Accordingly 
he takes us to Primitive Society, as revealed by the investigations 
of Sir Henry Maine among village communities, in order to see 
“whether the idea of a sovereign and of force are elements of the first 
order in the idea of law.” Here we must, in passing, express our 
dissent from the view that “recent investigations lead us to regard 
the primitive man as a member of an organization which, however 
hostile may have been its relations to other similar organizations, was 
yet internally in a condition of settled peace and order.” We have 
already more than once touched upon Sir Henry Maine’s theory of the 
origin of society, and we will not dispute his position that primitive 
society is to be found in the “ Patriarchal” system (though we do not 
yet accept it as an absolutely established hypothesis), but we hold it 
quite erroneous to speak of primitive man as a member of such “an 
organization.” If we adopt the theory of the evolution of man through 
anthropoid apes, we must certainly suppose that he passed through 
many stages before he reached the comparatively high one which we 
call the patriarchal. We have said thus much because this patriarchal 
theory, with all its merits, is, we conceive, in danger of being pushed 
too far by its too enthusiastic admirers. In the village community, 
however, which grew out of the patriarchal system, we have, it is very 
plausibly said, the origin of customary law. But this law arises from 
an unconscious adaptation of man to his surroundings. It is, as 
Mr. Lester Ward would say, genetic, and not teleological, as is man’s 
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conscious adaptation in an advanced state of society, which is the 
source of scientific Statute Law. Now to this customary law it is said 
the Austinian analysis is not applicable. Such law does not emanate 
from a sovereign; it confers, it is said, no rights, though it may 
impose duties, and “ more than all,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ custom- 
ary law is not enforced by a sanction. In the almost inconceivable 
case of disobedience to the award of the village council, the sole 
punishment, or the sole certain punishment, would appear to be 
universal disapprobation.” Now, as Mr. Lightwood points out, Austin 
clearly separates legal from moral rules. “ The legal rule is imposed 
by a human sovereign, and is enforced by a legal sanction.” Then he 
asks, is there anything in this customary system, as we have just 
described it, which corresponds to our modern ideas of law? “If so,” 
he says, “it isclear that we must seek elsewhere for the distinction 
between law and morality than in their source and in their sanction.” 
We think the advocates of Mr. Austin might answer that law, as he 
understood it—law according to “our modern ideas”—is not to be 
found in this customary system, or only to be found so far as the 
people collectively, or their heads, constitute a sovereign power, and 
so far as the fear of ‘ universal disapprobation” constitutes a sanction. 
Mr. Lightwood, however, differs altogether from Austin’s grounds of 
distinction between law and morality. He contends that ‘the distinc- 
tion is to be sought not in the source or the sanction of the rule, but 
in its subject matter; the rule of law is merely appendant and 
supplementary to the rule of morality.” This idea he subsequently 
enlarges upon :— 

“The rules of law,” he says, “are intended to supply that information 
which is essential to be known before the rules of morality can be observed. 
When we say, generally, that theft is forbidden, and contracts are to be fulfilled, 
we by no means make the path of duty clear. The questions arising from the 
complicated division of property, and from the different degrees of strength 
attributed to agreements, as well as from other matters connected with them 
call for some definite regulation. . . . . Hence we see that to each of tie great 
rules of morality which protect the person, the property,and the contracts of 
the individual, we have a whole department of positive law added in order to 
supplement them and make their performance possible.” 


And, further, 


“So long as the various influences that work upon the individual are such as 
to incline him to keep all the moral rules, he will keep all the legal rules as 
well, provided, that is, that he has confidence that those who enact the legal 
rules are fitted to do so. In this case, we have morality and law existing side 
by side, and their domains are perfectly distinct.” 


He claims, therefore, to have defined the province of Law, and divided 
it into various departments, without adverting to the ideas of command 
and sanction, the only idea which he has introduced being that the 
affairs of society require, in many parts, regulation. In place of Austin’s 
explanation he suggests “that a law is a rule explanatory of a rule 
of morality, ascertained by a proper authority, and resting upon the 
assent of the community.” We are not quite prepared to give an 
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unqualified assent to all this. To take an instance supplied by Mr, 
Lightwood : “ A rule of morality says, ‘Thou shalt not steal ;’ the rule 
of law draws the line between my property and yours in order that 
we may know how to observe the rule of morality.” Now the ordi- 
nary idea is that while morality limits itself to saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,” law goes on to say, according to the vulgar rhyme, 


“He that steals what isn’t hisn, 
When he’s cotched he’s put in prison !” 


or, to speak more seriously, the law of larceny adopts the precept of 
morality, and enforces it by a sanction. But what is the true basis 
of all morality and of all law? We answer utility—‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” And this is equally true of those 
subsidiary rules, explanatory of and auxiliary to morality, to which Mr. 
Lightwood limits the sphere of law. If these laws are truly based 
upon the interests of the community, it is immoral to infringe them. 
Nay, it is in the great majority of cases immoral to break a law, how- 
ever ill-advised, because it is the interest of the community that all 
its laws should be obeyed. NHolding that there is no absolute right 
and wrong, or, what is the same thing, that these absolutes exist only 
in the sphere of the unknowable, we shall see that the distinction 
between mala prohibita and mala per se, is merely superficial. If it is 
against the interests of the community to land spirits without paying 
duty, it is quwalatively just as much an evil—i.e., an immoral 
act—to smuggle as to steal or murder. In each case the evil is the 
same in kind. Now, in order to protect its own interests society, 
through those whom it delegates to act on its behalf, decrees that 
those rules of morality—.e., of utility—which it deems most necessary 
for its own security, order, and well-being, shall be enforced by pains 
and penalties. When it is said that “‘no sovereign in a modern com- 
munity is able to enforce his commands if the sanction has to be 
called in to his assistance frequently ; if, that is, the number of people 
who only obey his command through fear ot the sanction, form a 
considerable portion of his subjects,” the answer is that the real 
sovereign power is the people, and if the commands of law are found 
not to be in harmony with the will of the people, they, in the exercise 
of their sovereign power, must alter the law. This, too, answers 
another objection. ‘The people collectively are above the law, but 
individually they are subservient to it. All this points to the con- 
clusion that the subject-matter of law and morality is the same ; each 
seeks the same thing—viz., the happiness of the community, although 
morality concerns itself with much that law regards as beyond 
its sphere ; and whilst morality seeks to secure obedience by teaching 
men that their own happiness is therein involved, law depends for its 
enforcement upon the force to which it can in the ultimate resort ap- 
peal, though as Sir Henry Maine says, that force is latent because it 
has been transformed into law-abiding habit. Mr. Lightwood would 
rest law not upon force, but upon ‘ the assent of the community,” or 
as he elsewhere puts it, “upon the sense of right which resides in the 
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people at large—in other words, the national conscience.” But it 
seems to us that it is not upon this basis that the Science of Jurispru- 
dence must rest. Practical legislators may be guided by that varying 
factor, public opinion, but the Science of Jurisprudence must be set 
upon the permanent basis of utility. As for those subsidiary rules of 
which Mr. Lightwood speaks, since they too must have nothing but 
utility for their basis, they also enter into the field of morals (since to 
disregard them is to run counter to the interests of society), but in so 
far as they are enforced by a sanction they are rules of law, As to 
International Law, perhaps that can never have its proper place in the 
system until the fourth stage of Society, anticipated, as above men- 
tioned, by Mr. Lester Ward, is at length attained to, These remarks 
are intended to be suggestive only of considerations upon which we 
have not space to enter. We must not be understood as implying that 
Mr. Lightwood falls short in his appreciation of the principle of 
utility ; on the contrary, he states this as broadly as we could desire. 
Thus: “ the ultimate object of all rules is to secure to each individual 
the largest amount of pleasure.” Further, we cordially agree with his 
criticism of Austin’s deus ex machind—“ the law of God;” and with 
his reflections upon the shortcomings of Austin’s “ Sovereign,” we 
have much sympathy. We have only to say in conclusion that, 
although Mr. Lightwood modestly disclaims originality, the book is 
nevertheless replete with vigorous and original thought, and we hail it 
with pleasure as an additional testimony to the strong vitality which 
now prevails in the once despised domain of English Jurisprudence. 

If there is a field in which, what Mr. Lester Ward would call, the 
“ameliorating” functions of Government might be exercised with the 
utmost profit to society, it is the field of land law reform, We have, 
indeed, just passed an Agricultural Holdings Act, which will do much 
towards putting the relations of landlord and tenant upon a better 
footing ; but assuredly much still remains to be done. Land in this 
country is still burdened by settlements and entails, and so long as 
this is the case, there can be no free land market, and that great 
desideratum, a rational mode of transfer by means of registration of 
title, is an impossibility, Now upon all those who wish to form sound 
opinions as to what ought to be done in England with reference to 
our land laws, we strongly urge the necessity of making themselves 
acquainted with the land systems of other countries, for here especially 
is the comparative system most valuable in removing narrow and 
insular prejudices. We, therefore, cordially welcome Mr. Justice 
Field’s contribution to the literature of this question.* Mr. Justice 
Field (who must not be confounded with the English Judge of the 
same name) passes in review the various tenures and systems of land- 
holding that prevail throughout Europe (including European Turkey), 





4 ¢¢Tandholding and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant in various Countries,”’ 
By C. D. Field, M.A., LL.D. Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, and of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. A Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co, 1883, 
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in Asiatic Turkey, in the United States of America, in Australia, and 
in New Zealand. He is, of course, obliged to limit his observations 
in consideration of the wide field which he traverses, and his essays 
are, therefore, somewhat curtailed. With regard to France, for 
example, his chapter is compressed to the “irreducible minimum.” 
There are, however, two notable exceptions to this perhaps salutary 
rule of brevity. A late scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and, if 
we mistake not, a native of that country, Mr. Field has devoted a large 
share of his work to Ireland. We are certainly not disposed to regret 
that he has done so, and we should recommend all who have not yet 
studied the vexed Irish land question as a whole, to read Mr. Field’s 
resumé of the history of that question from the earliest times to the 
present day. The second exception relates to India. About half of 
the bulky volume before us relates to that country, and it is here 
that the really important part of Mr. Field’s work is to be found, 
‘The writer’s long experience in India, the active and various services 
which he has performed in Lower Bengal, the great interest which he 
has taken in the land question, the fact that he was (as he tells us in 
his preface) appointed in 1879, by the Bengal Government, to prepare 
a Digest of the Law of Landlord and Tenant in the Provinces under 
the administration of that Government, and that it devolved upon 
him, as a member of the Bengal Rent Commission, to draw up the 
report of the Commission, ard prepare the Consolidating and Amend- 
ing Bill, which has, since 1880, been under the consideration of 
Government, and which, in a somewhat modified form, but based to 
a considerable extent on the draft and report of the Rent Commission, 
has been lately introduced into the Legislative Council of India—all 
these things testify to the high qualifications which Mr. Field (who has 
now been for some three years a Judge of the highest Court in India) 
possesses as a writer upon the land systems of India, and especially 
that of Bengal. At the present time, too, when the relations that 
subsist between the zemindars and the raiyats are attracting so much 
attention in this country, his really valuable chapters will be especially 
welcome. It is now generally admitted that in the ** Permanent 
Settlement” of 1793, we were guilty in India of the kind of error of 
which so many examples are unfortunately afforded by the history of 
Treland—viz., the error of trying to “govern according to English 
ideas,” in a country to which such ideas are eminently unsuited, and 
in ignorance or disregard of the habits, customs and prejudices of the 
people. The Permanent Settlement was, as Mr. Justice Field says, 
‘“‘a mistaken attempt to introduce into India the English system of 
land-holding.”. When we came to the country we found the raiyats, 
the cultivators of the soil, paying a proportion of the produce to the 
Mahomedan Government. The zemindars collected this revenue from 
the cultivators, and were responsible for paying it to the Government. 
That they had “ vested interests,” that their office had become heredi- 
tary, isnot disputed. No doubt also the task of defining the respective 
rights of the two classes was one of some difficulty. But how did we 
solve the problem? By declaring the zemindars, the middle men 
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between the Government and the cultivators, to be proprietors of the 
soil. In this way we at once created a class of “landowners” accord- 
ing to the most approved English ideas, and then, under our English 
notions and our English law, it followed as a natural consequence 
that the raiyats came to be looked upon as the tenants of these land- 
owners, and that the payments made by them came to be regarded as 
rent. It was, indeed, acknowledged that the raiyats had some rights, 
but these were left uncertain and indefinite, and Mr. Justice Field 
quotes Sir Edward Colebrooke to the effect that ‘“‘ The errors of the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal were twofold: first, in the sacrifice of 
what may be denominated the yeomanry, by merging all village rights, 
whether of property or occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of 
the zemindars’ paramount property in the soil; and, secondly, in the 
sacrifice of the peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the 
zemindar to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choose to require.” In fact, our statesmen fondly hoped that the two 
classes would, like landlords and tenants in England, adjust all 
matters in dispute between them by contract! The racyat’s share of 
the contract was to accept the zemindar’s terms or starve—possibly to 
do boti—while the “landowners,” armed now with the powers of dis- 
tress and eviction, in further pursuanvte of our admirable English 
system, proceeded to raise their rents, and otherwise to oppress their 
unfortunate “tenants,” exactly as they saw fit. As in Ireland by the 
Tandlord and Tenant Act, 1860, we enacted that “contract” should 
thenceforth prevail as between the owners and the tillers of the soil 
(as though the word of the Legislature was quite sufficient to create 
contract in a country where the relations of these two classes are, and 
always have been, really regulated not by contract, but by status), so 
to India we brought our commercial land-system, presupposing capita- 
list farming conducted with a view to “the normal rate of profit,” and 
actually thought that the relations of zemindar and raiyat would adjust 
themselves according to Ricardo’s theory of rent! But though the 
Government in 1793 did not ascertain or define the rights of the 
raiyats, “it saved these rights,” says Mr. Justice Field (quoting from 
the valuable report of the Bengal Rent Commission) ‘“ in express terms, 
and reserved to itself the power to ascertain and settle them at any 
future time at which it saw fit to do so.” And now, when the 
Government are at length tardily preparing to act upon this saving 
clause, and to listen to the recommendation of the Commission, who 
say that whether with reference to the ancient constitutional law of 
the country, or to the high duty devolving upon Government to promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the people, the conclusion is the same— 
namely, that the ruling power ought to determine the rents payable by 
the raiyats to the zemindars—now when there is a hope of securing 
something like justice, something to make life tolerable to the 
miserable, impoverished cultivator, what is the outcry of the Tory 
Press? That the Government is about to attempt in India experi- 
ments of the same spoliatory and confiscatory description as they 
have already introduced into Ireland! We trust that this balderdash 
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is the result of crass ignorance and nothing worse. Meantime, we 
recommend the writers of such stuff to study side by side the cases 
of Ireland and Bengal in the pages of Mr. Justice Field, and if 
they do not benefit by the perusal, they can at least be assured of 
our sincere commiseration. 

Professor Nicholson’ offers as an apology for adding to the number 
of books on the Land Question “the hope that the application of 
some leading principles of Political Economy to the subject may 
be of service.” “The vitality of popular fallacies,” he says, 
“is remarkable, and the old mercantile notion of ‘trade that one 
man’s gain is necessarily another man’s loss still prevails as 
regards compensation for agricultural improvements. The exposure 
of this and other fallacies is one of the principal aims of this 
volume.” Assuredly no apology is needed for the publication of this 
little book, which, though small in size, contains much useful matter. 
At a time when much wild talk on the Land Question is indulged in 
by certain persons, whose scorn for political economy seems‘to rise in 
direct proportion to their ignorance of its principles, a discussion of 
some of the aspects of that question, conducted in a calm and judicial 
spirit by one whose training and position so well qualify him to view it 
in a true economic light, cannot fail to be of service. Dealing with 
the subject of Government interference, which some so constantly 
invoke, others as constantiy denounce, Professor Nicholson tells us 
that, according to the teaching of the best English political economists, 
the presumption is always against such interference, and in favour of 
laisser faire. ‘The doctrine of laisser faire,” he says, “ has in recent 
times obtained a more scientific basis in the theory of development, a 
theory which has revolutionized the study of history, whether social, 
economic, or legal.” It is very curious to read this sentence after 
having recently laid down the work of Mr. Lester Ward, who, from the 
standpoint of an enthusiastic advocate of ‘‘ development,” is never 
tired of inveighing against this same doctrine of lazsser faire. Yet, 
after all, there is not perhaps so much difference between the American 
Sociologist and the Scotch Professor as at first sight would appear. 
Mr. Ward would have Government consist of what might be called a 
committee of society, authorized by its members to do all things neces- 
sary and possible for its security and amelioration. Professor 
Nicholson, if he sees an argument for Jlaisser faire in the theory of 
development, places it on this ground, that “it is now clearly seen that 
the mere antiquity of an institution is no proof of its expediency in 
the modern world, it may be simply a survival from the past, a func- 
tionless organ that is only an encumbrance. It is seen that a society 
is progressive in proportion as it casts off the laws, customs, and insti- 
tutions which are not adapted to its new environment, and substitutes 
those which are.” Hence he subsequently lays down the proposition 





5 “*Tenant’s Gain not Landlord’s Loss, and some other. Economic Aspects of the 
Land Question.” By Joseph Shield Nicholson, M.A., Professor of Commercial 
and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. 
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that, since the progress of civilization continually imposes new func- 
tions upon Government, relief should be sought in the abandonment 
of functions of relatively lessimportance. In all this we see abundant 
reason for getting rid of useless and antiquated laws, but not so much 
in favour of the doctrine of laisser faire. The truth seems to be that 
safety is to be found half-way between the extremes of both theories. 
Not only does Professor Nicholson admit that there must be many 
and important exceptions to the general rule of Jaisser faire, such as 
the Factory and Sanitary Laws, but, further, it appears to be one of 
the main objects of his book to show that the principles which amply 
justify these exceptions are applicable also, under certain conditions, 
to the relations which exist between landlord and tenant; for instance, 
in the case of crofters (upon whom, writing in Edinburgh, he 
naturally bestows much attention), “ there seems to be no reason why 
the principle of factory legislation should not be applied, and the 
landlord, if he lets his land to crofters at all, be compelled to let it 
in such portions that an average industrious man may make a 
livelihood ;” a position which he sustains by argument. The case of 
crofters and agricultural labourers presents a side of the Land 
Question which we regard as one of the very greatest importance, and 
at the same time of the very greatest difficulty. ‘‘The power of a 
great landowner is extreme—e.g., as the law stands he can depopulate 
whole districts, he may evict on social, religious, or political grounds, 
and, especially in the case of crofter holdings, by means of factors 
and ground officers, exercise a petty tyranny in the smallest affairs 
of life.” These words contain abundant food for reflection. It is, 
however, unnecessary to say that Professor Nicholson has no sympathy 
with extravagant proposals intended to remedy these and other evils. 
As to Mr. George’s Land Nationalization Scheme he has no difficulty 
in showing that “it rests upon a misapprehension and perversion of 
economic doctrine, and that practically the proposals which it advocates 
would do nothing towards effecting the end in view.” To demonstrate 
this, however, he regards as insufficient. The success which has 
attended the work “ points to the fact that private property in land 
creates a strong though ill-defined sense of injustice in the mass of 
society, and the sentiment is to be largely attributed to the doubtful 
privileges accorded by the law to a particular class, The abolition 
of the laws which give rise to the abuses of nominal ownership, and 
prevent the simple transfer of landed property, would at the same 
time allay the popular discontent, and place the present system of 
ownership on a firmer basis.” We believe this to be in great measure 
true, and that if landowners understood their true interests they 
would cease to obstruct the progress of land law reform. Professor 
Nicholson makes some instructive remarks on the principles which 
ought to govern tenants’ compensation for improvements, but they 
have been deprived of some of their interest by the passing of the 
Agricultural Holding Act, 1883, which has settled that question at any 
rate for some time to come. 
MM 2 
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Mr. Brownbill’ informs us that, ‘some painful events which have 
happened in the last few years, have made many ask if there is no 
more satisfactory law for English Christians than that which is pro- 
vided for them by a Parliament which does not pretend to be 
Christian.” Apparently the “ more satisfactory” substitute for Parlia- 
ment is to be found in the Canon Law, to a study of which Mr. 
Brownbill invites us. We are to take for our authorities such books 
as the “ Manuale Compendium,” of Lequeux, whose statements Mr. 
Brownbill takes without alteration, “for although some rest on 
authority not now generally recognized in England, yet they are 
useful as indicating the direction in which legislation must take Place 
amongst us when the Church regains the use of its legislative powers.’ 
And who is to exercise that power? “The legislative power of the 
Church,” we read, “‘ is confided to the bishops, and is exercised in the 
fullest manner in a general council of the bishops of the universal 
Church. The laws of a general council are called canons, hence the 
term canon law; the laws of a diocese are called statutes.” And 
what of the State? ‘‘ What then is the force of the laws of the civil 
nagistrate respecting the Church? It is evident that they have, of 
themselves, no force whatever, as regards the Church, even if the civil 
ruler be a Christian, . . . . The State can make laws for Christians 
only in their relation of citizen, and if its laws contradict those of the 
Church, they are of no authority as regards Christians.” Further, 
“all laws have a general limit, they are for the public good, and if 
they are found to be injurious to it, all obligation to obey them at 
once ceases.” Who is to decide whether a law is or is not for the 
public good does not clearly appear. We presume “the Bishops.” 
The Pope, as the successor of St. Peter, ‘has inherited the primacy of 
jurisdiction and honour.”’ He is “ the supreme judge of Christendom 
in matters both of doctrine and discipline,” and his words are “ in- 
fallible,” in this sense, at any rate, that there is no appeal from them. 
As for the laity, “it is their duty to obey, without the responsibility 
of ruling. ‘They are subject to the general laws of the Church, and 
are bound to supply the temporal needs of the Church.” We do not 
fancy that many of these principles will be made applicable to the 
Church of England, “‘ when the Church regains the use of its legislative 
power.” Toan Established Church they are clearly inapplicable ; and 
as to the effects of Disestablishment, especially with regard to the 
position of the laity, we recommend Mr. Brownbill to study Mr. 
Albert Dicey’s article, “ The Legal Aspect of Disestablishment,” in the 
Fortnightly for last June. For the rest we must refuse to follow 
Mr. Brownbill through the “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” waste 
of the Canon Law. It is curious, amid the blaze of the nineteenth 
century, the contemplation of a Divinity student gravely meditating, 
in collegiate seclusion, how he may bring the world back to the very 
dim, if very religious, light of the Middle Ages. 





6 «Principles of English Canon Law.’”? By John Brownbill, M.A., Naden 
Divinity Student of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Part I. General Introduction. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1883. 
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A new volume of the “ English Citizen” Series’ treats of the “rights 
and responsibilities” of Englishmen in connection with India and the 
Colonies. The difficulties of selection and compression to be en- 
countered when subjects of such magnitude are to be dealt with 
within the limits of some 160 pages are by no means inconsiderable ; 
but Messrs. Cotton and Payne seem to have not unsuccessfully 
grappled with the task of extracting from the mass of materials 
before them those things whereof it is particularly desirable that the 
“English Citizen” should not be ignorant. As an introduction to 
further study of the great questions involved, this little volume will be 
especially useful, though, considered in this light, it would be 
improved by further references to larger works, Each of the two 
parts into which it is divided commences with a short historical 
sketch. This necessarily consists of the barest outline; indeed, in 
the case of India it has, we think, been compressed to an irreducible 
minimum ; but here Mr, Cotton has wisely referred his readers to the 
short histories of Mr. Talboys Wheeler and Dr. Hunter, the only 
reference, if we mistake not, that the book contains. It was very 
necessary, however, to commence with a few pages of history, for 
history we know is only “past politics,” and it may be safely said that 
no man is qualified to form an opinion upon any question whether of 
home, foreign, or colonial politics, who has not taken the trouble to 
study those past events which have led the people under consideration 
to the position in which he finds them at the present day. With 
regard to the Colonies, we are accustomed to pride ourselves upon the 
ties of loyalty and affection which bind them to the mother country, 
and upon the wisdom of English statesmen which has secured such 
happy results; yet a very short study of Colonial history will very 
seriously modify these complacent feelings, and, it is to be hoped, 
teach us wisdom for the future. We shall see, for instance, how 
entirely lost was the lesson of the American War of Independence 
upon some of our wiseacres at the Colonial Office, and how nearly 
those bitter experiences were repeated in the case of other Colonies, 
Take Canada, for example. What colony could have better relations with 
the mother country, or be more closely attached to the throne, and 
how few reflect that when Ze Deums were sung in the churches on 
the St. Lawrence in honour of the accession of Queen Victoria the 
‘congregations quitted their seats and walked out, and that “ before 
the end of the year several bodies of insurgents were in arms in 
different parts of the province!” The British Parliament replied to 
the ‘ Ninety-two Resolutions’ by suspending the Canada Act, and 
placing the country under military rule. ‘The situation was the 
same as the situation had been in New England sixty years before.” 
The ignorance of the English people, and the folly of their statesmen, 
might have once more led to the most lamentable results, had not a 





7 “‘The English Citizen : Colonies and Dependencies.” Part I. India. By T. 8. 
Cotton, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Part II. The Colonies. By 
E. T. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford, London: Macmillan & Co. 
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fortunate accident revealed to the nation something of the true state 
of affairs ; till at last public opinion was brought to bear upon wrong- 
headed officials, and the Union Act, “‘ the principal event in our modern 
colonial history,” was the result. With regard to India, its peoples 
and its history, it is especially important at the present time that the 
people of this country should not remain in ignorance, and we are 
glad to see that Mr. Cotton takes what we conceive to be the true 
view of the policy which England should pursue in her dealings with 
the natives. ‘The Royal Proclamation of November 1, 1858, issued 
by Lord Canning before the Mutiny was entirely quelled, has always 
been regarded by the Indians as the charter of their rights.” The 
policy of Lord Ripon, proceeding upon the lines laid down by Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo, is but the natural development of the 
principles therein enunciated, and is the necessary result of the 
changed positions of both the governed and the governing people. 

If we wish to amplify these considerations, and to enforce the lessons 
therein contained, we cannot do better than turn to the pages of Mr. 
Rowe,* which are indeed calculated to ‘‘ pour contempt on all our pride.” 
The facts set forth by Mr. Rowe are, he says, “ proofs of an apathetic 
indifference to colonial interests on the part of England’s people in times 
past, and of the unavoidable tendency of colonial government from 
a distant centre to produce the rapid severance of the tie by which 
it was sought to bind the colonies in subjection to an English 
Government department.” His remarks are particularly addressed to 
the advocates of an “Imperial Federation.” This, he says, is in 
fact no new policy, but one which has been pertinaciously tried, and 
which has always ignominiously failed; ‘“ for if there is one broad 
result that stands out marked as the indisputable outcome of the 
happily superseded experiment, it is that the more tightly each legis- 
lative tie was drawn between England and her colonies, the greater 
became the enfeebling strain upon it.” As an answer, indeed, if 
any such were required, to those who preach impracticable schemes 
of Imperial centralization, Mr. Rowe's volume is, we think, complete 
and crushing; and we cordially agree with him that “only by leaving 
the free colonies alone to work out their own destinies can we expect 
to retain them in permanent union with ourselves.” Imperial Misrule 
in Canada; Maladministration of Canadian Land; Transportation to 
New South Wales; Injurious Emigration Schemes; Denationalization 
of the Land in Victoria; these are some of the heads under which the 
author considers those political measures ‘‘ which, while intended to 
weld the empire into one harmonious whole, whereof each part should 
derive its laws from a common centre, were, and under any circum- 
stances would be, so many centrifugal forces tending to disunion 
between England and her colpnies.” His remarks on the land ques- 
tion have particular interest. He laments that the English nation, 
just at the time when it had begun to acquire a certain amount of 
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control over its former rulers, the landowners, deemed it wise ‘‘ to 
impose upon the Australian colonies measures for the encouragement 
of a greater and more injurious monopoly of landowning than England 
herself had been called upon to grapple with. The curse of England, 
landowning monopoly, was at a penstroke transplanted to the soil of 
the antipodes. There, alas! it has struck deep root, and may in time 
furnish, in the sad corisequences of an embittered struggle between 
the acred few and the landless many, the most fitting tribute to the 
iniquitous folly of English colonial rulers.” It is to the land monopoly 
that Mr. Rowe ascribes the fact that Victoria, though still prosperous, 
is “relatively to the other colonies less prosperous than she was.” 
Now we should be the last to underrate the evils inherent in a bad 
land system, but we think in treating of Victoria it is only fair to bear 
in mind that there are other monopolies in this colony, the monopolies 
of Protection, and that Free-traders have frequently compared the 
relative prosperity of Victoria and New South Wales in illustration 
of the evil results of the Protective system. Mr. Rowe points out 
that in Victoria the large landowner and the working man stand face 
to face. ‘ Each has to oppose the other, and each strives to do his 
best for himself and his worst for his opponent.” This is certainly a 
bad state of things ; but we trust Mr. Rowe indulges in the language 
of hyperbole when he declares that ‘“ The flame may lull for awhile, 
but it may one day burst forth into fiercer volume, which in its spread 
may involve the universe (sic) in vast disturbance!” We should add, 
in conclusion, that the chapter on “ Payment of Members and Colonial 
Corruption” appeared in the Independent section of our last (July) 
number. 

Mr. Connell’s volume’ on the “ Economic Revolution of India” 
continues the train of thought which we have just been pursuing. 
Mr. Connell quotes Burke’s famous dictum that “the temper of the 
people amongst whom he resides ought to be the first study of a 
statesman.” We have seen, in discussing Mr. Justice Field’s account 
of the Permanent Settlement, one example of how the customs and 
prejudices of the people have been ignored by their English rulers. 
Mr. Connell speaks of the ceaseless activity which pervades all the 
State departments “in their desire to convert the country to the 
English gospel of material progress.” In acting on English ideas, 
regardless of the habits, traditions, and ancient institutions of the 
natives, we are repeating in India (says Mr. Connell) the experiment 
which has proved such a disastrous failure in Ireland. “ Are we 
willing to run the risk of having another Ireland on our hands—an 
Ireland of two hundred and fifty millions?” It is from the policy of 
General Richard and Sir John Strachey—the ‘ Productive Public 
Works” policy—that Mr. Connell is especially apprehensive of evil. 
“ Utterly regardless of the great gulf fixed between what the late Mr. 
Bagehot called ‘a society of grown-up competitive commerce,’ such as 
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that in England, and a society of customary commerce such as that in 
India, they have transferred ‘ economical’ theories to ‘ uneconomical’ 
societies, and, instead of establishing free-trade, they have built up 
the most oppressive monopolies.”’ They have forgotten Lord Lawrence’s 
excellent advice, ‘“ Light taxation is to my mind the panacea for 
foreign rule in India.” Free-trade and railways, say politicians of 
this stamp, have brought England to prosperity ; let India, therefore, 
also have free-trade and railways. But, says Mr. Connell, they have 
not really given her free-trade, and railways, constructed by English 
capital, are very different things to railways constructed by the voluntary 
effort of the people. ‘If the indebtedness of the agricultural classes 
is on the increase, if the public revenues are collapsing from loss by 
exchange and a diminishing opium trade, if public works entail local 
cesses and famine insurance funds to pay their incidental charges, it 
would certainly appear to be the height of folly to go on adding to 
the public debt.” As to the land question— 

* Anglo-Indians often speak of India’s peasant proprietors, but they are a 
mere fiction of their imagination. In no part of India have the actual culti- 
vators that security which is implied in the idea of peasant proprietorship, 
though in some parts they may have something approaching to it. Mr. 
George’s scheme for the naturalization of the land is there to a great extent 
realized, but as the Government is not itself national, and spends a large por- 
tion of its revenues outside the country, and must pay its English debts with 
unvarying punctuality, the ‘interests of the Indian rent-payers are often sacri- 
ficed to these of the English rent-receivers.” 

Unless the Government reverses its present principles of action 
“India will sink into the condition of a gigantic pauper-warren.” 
Mr. Connell advocates an alternative policy. ‘The Government “must 
cease to regard its own energy as a substitute for the energy of the 
people. It must direct all its efforts towards encouraging the self- 
kelp and self-restraint of the better class of peasantry, by making the 
most potent and palpable appeals to the most ordinary principles of 
self-interest.” It must breathe fresh life into the old village system 
by giving over to local bodies the control of local affairs. Mr. Caird 
is quoted to the effect that the decadence of the village system is at 
the root of many of the evils from which India is suffering; and Mr. 
Hunter is rebuked for his too optimistic eulogy of the newly-formed 
“ municipalities.” 

“It may be true that we have called into life a thousand municipalities as 
commercial centres, but on how many of the nearly half-million village com- 
munities—the agricultural centres scattered all over India—have we passed a 
sentence of death? The native population is becoming more and more 
engaged in agriculture; is it losing the capacity for joint action? Is it 
invisibly passing into a stage below that of the village—that of competitive 
animalism °” 


We hold that it is good for Englishmen to read and consider all 
criticisms of the system pursued by our Government in India, and 
certainly those of Mr. Connell may be pursued with advantage. It is 
good sometimes to listen to the cries even of “those birds of evil 
presage” (to quote the words of Sir John Strachey) ‘ which have at 
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all times grated our ears with their melancholy song.” Any position 
is better than that of complacent ignorance. 

Those who desire to acquaint themselves with the arguments of 
the Bimetallists will find them clearly stated by Mr. Leighton Jordan.” 
We have not space here to enter into a discussion of the question, and 
shall content ourselves with pointing out the line of argument 
pursued. ‘‘ The abolition of the silver standard,” says Mr. Jordan, “ has 
raised the value of the standard unit, the pound sterling, thus increas- 
ing the value and the burden of the National Debt whilst leaving its 
nominal amount unaltered.” The double standard of gold and silver 
was practically the standard of value throughout the civilized world 
from time immemorial to the year 1873. 

* All the enormous national debts now existing have been borrowed under 
that double standard, and for the governments ot the world to legislate in such 
a manner as to establish a gold standard instead of that double standard, con- 
stitutes the most gigantic injustice towards the labouring classes, who are 
burdened with those debts, that has ever been recorded throughout the history 
of the world.” 

England inaugurated this legislation in 1816, “just after our 
immense debt of £850,000,000 had been borrowed under the legal 
establishment of the double standard,” and Germany and the United 
States have followed our Jead. The result is said to be that the gold 
sovereign is at present worth 15 or 20 per cent. more than the market 
value of the silver pound, in which the debt could be discharged but 
for the adoption of Lord Liverpool’s system, so that 15 or 20 per 
cent. higher taxation is required to meet the interest on the National 
Debt than would be required if that system had not been established. 

“The British Parliament first create an immense ainount of debt under a 
certain standard of value; then, in a perfectly arbitrary manner, they change 
that standard of value. ‘This change brings about an obvious and serious 
injustice to the British nation to the benefit of the British bondholder, and 
acknowledged embarrassment and heavy loss to the Indian Government.” 

To the increase of the value of the pound sterling, so effected, Mr. 
Jordan attributes, among other evils, the difficulties that have arisen 
between landlord and tenant. The tenants have not contracted to pay 
more than their lands are worth, but ‘the value of their contracts 
have been increased by the increase of the value of the pound sterling.” 
It is curious that a writer so solicitous for the interests of the tenant 
and working man, should see ‘a great confiscation of property” in a 
measure designed to protect from confiscation the property of the 
Irish tenant. We fail to see that Mr. Jordan has, as he contends, 
indisputably proved that the pound sterling has risen 15 or 20 per cent. 
in value as the result of Lord Liverpool’s system. However, the 
question of the “depreciation of gold since 1840” (which Mr. 
Giffen has so ably handled), and the causes of its appreciation, which 
it is said has already set in, with its attendant fall in prices, are matters 
which would take us far beyond our limits. For some brief but 





© “The Standard of Value.” By William Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition. London: David Bogue, 1883. 
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suggestive remarks on this subject we may refer our readers to 
Professor Nicholson’s chapter on the appreciation of gold in connection 
with the ‘‘ Landlord and Tenant Question” in his work which we 
have noticed above. 

Among all the questions which distract society there is perhaps 
none of deeper or more painful interest than that which deals with 
the treatment of those unhappy beings, the lunatic and the insane. 
Mrs. Lowe" has long been known as an ardent and indefatigible 
assailant of the present Lunacy Laws, and she now comes forward 
with an indictment, not only of the system, but also of those who are 
principally concerned with its administration, which, were it only for 
its startling emphasis and the evident sincerity of the authoress, can 
hardly fail to attract attention. It cannot be said that Mrs. Lowe has 
not the courage of her convictions. In this volume, with full know- 
ledge of the serious consequences which may ensue to herself, she 
accuses, individually and by name, certain of the present Lunacy 
Commissioners and keepers of asylums (not to mention private 
persons), not merely of negligence and incompetence, but of the most 
corrupt and infamous misconduct. ‘ There lies my gage! Let him 
take it up who dares.” Such is her challenge. We certainly hope it 
will be accepted. Nobody has a right to bring such charges as these 
against public officers unless he or she is prepared to support them by 
the strictest legal evidence. This Mrs. Lowe professes her ability to 
do. If she can make good her professions she will have performed a 
public service. If not, she should be called to account, and those whom 
she assails should be vindicated from the very grave accusations 
which she has made against them. As between the accused and their 
accuser we will not attempt to pass a verdict. It would be most 
improper to do so without far ampler materials than are at present 
before us. As regards the Lunacy Laws, however, we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion. We have long regarded the 
present system as a disgrace alike to our common sense and to our 
civilization. We say it is simply monstrous that any man or woman 
should be liable to incarceration, possibly for life, in a lunatic asylum, 
upon the certificates of any two out of our 20,000 registered medical 
practitioners, who may be bribed or deceived, coupled with an order 
from some third person who may be acting from the most infamous 
motives. People who think that these powers are not abused merely 
live in that fool’s paradise of ignorance wherein so many good folk, 
who hate to think of unpleasant things, do delight to ensconce them- 
selves. We must, we fear, own it with shame to be an established 
fact that sane persons are not unfrequently consigned to the 
oubliettes of our asylums, public and private. As to the Commissioners 
*‘ merely to catalogue their duties” says Mrs. Lowe (and we think with 
reason), “is to show the utter improbability of their being efficiently 
performed even in the limited area of ‘ the immediate jurisdiction,’ and 





11 «The Bastilles of England; or, The Lunacy Laws at Work.’’ By Louisa 
Lowe, late Hon. Secretary of the Lunacy Laws Reform Association. Vol. I. 
London: Crockenden & Co. 1883, 
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it is probable that much of the perfunctoriness and the gross abuses that 
characterize Lunacy Law administration, have sprung from, or been 
aggravated by, that impossibility.” Mrs. Lowe regards their inspection 
of licensed houses as little better than a farce, and charges them with 
acting with a view to the interest of the private asylum keeper—“ the 
licensed victualler of the insane” rather than that of the unhappy 
inmates, There is, too, no personal responsibility upon the Com- 
missioner, all whose acts are shielded by the incorporate “ we,” and 
who finds refuge in a report signed vicariously by a chairman who 
has no personal knowledge of the alleged facts which he authenticates 
with his signature. Then consider the position of a patient in one of 
these private houses :— 


“Tn this case alone,” says the S/andard (quoted by Mrs. Lowe) —“ the one 
case in which the prisoner is arrested without public authority—is he imprisoned, 
not under public supervision, but in the hands and at the mercy of a private 

aoler, who receives a large avowed fee, and may—probably does—in all 

ubious cases, receive a far larger bribe to detain his captive ? Such a combi- 
nation is hardly to be found in the worst police regulations of the worst des- 
potism.” 


Then we have a picture of houses in the vilest insanitary condition ; 
of patients suffering from all the horrors of sewer-gas; of lady in- 
mates subjected to gross indignities at the hands of male attendants; 
of letters addressed to trusty friends intercepted and sent to the 
person who signed the order for admittance, the very person who is 
too often most interested in preventing these appeals for help reaching 
their destination. And why, it is asked, have the Commissioners 
never put in force the penal clauses of the Acts to punish those who 
to their knowledge (as they confess) have been guilty of these abuses ? 
As Mr. Charles Reade has said, “In England, Justice is the daughter 
of Publicity,” and until the full light of public opinion is turned upon 
the office in Whitehall, we cannot expect satisfactory results from 
officials whose proceedings are now enshrouded in a secrecy which is 
fatal to the public interests. Such is Mrs. Lowe’s contention, in 
support of which she gives details of many typical cases to which we 
may refer our readers, We have already said that in attacking the 
Lunacy Laws she strikes, as we conceive, in the name of Right and 
Justice. We regret, therefore, that she should at times injure a good 
cause both by ill-advised vehemence of expression, and by arguments 
of the flimsiest character. Take, for instance, the following :—Mrs. 
Lowe contends, in opposition to medical opinion, that to make 
“¢ hearing of voices” a presumption of insanity is illogical and incon- 
sistent with the law of England. People “in the Bible” (to put her 
contention shortly) constantly “‘ heard voices ;” and to deny the truth 
of the Bible is blasphemous, and therefore contrary to law. Ergo, to 
deny that people “ hear voices” now (¢.e., real spiritual voices) is con- 
trary to law. “ Unqualified reception of the Bible as the pure Word 
of God is essential to the legal exercise of the rights of British 
citizenship. He who denies, or even doubts and expresses that doubt 
‘in the most private conversation,’ is by law disfranchised of all except 
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the right to live.” Now anything quite so monstrous as this can 
hardly be said to have been the law even in the darkest days of 
blasphemy prosecutions. It certainly is not so now that we have 
passed special statutes to enable atheists to give evidence in a Court 
of Justice, and when “ Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” may sit 
in Parliament; to say nothing of the ruling of the Lord Chief 
Justice that anybody may publish arguments against the Bible so 
long as they are bond fide and couched in decent language. But here 
is bad logic, as well as bad law. For a man may believe that 
Balaam’s ass spoke, and yet think his neighbour mad for asserting 
that his own nineteenth century jackass spoke! To say “all 
spiritualists are mad” may be foolish, but, surely, it is at least equally 
foclish to say that “so broad a negation of spiritualism is obviously 
tantamount to a profession of Atheism.” We, therefore, venture to 
advise Mrs, Lowe to give up quoting ‘‘ Barnewell Creswell” (sic) and 
“‘ Barnett’s Alderson” (sic), and confine herself to the subject in hand. 
The Lunacy Laws must be assailed not by such arguments as these, 
but by the evidence of actual fucts, and so far as Mrs. Lowe can 
adduce and substantiate these, she may count upon public sympathy 
in the cause which she has so much at heart. 

The Wanderer, R.Y.S.,” sailed from Cowes on August 5, 1880, 
and returned on July 19, 1882, having been absent 1 year and 348 
days, of which she was in harvours 1 year and 68 days, and 280 days 
atsea. A glance at the chart of the world which is appended to this 
volume will show that in the course of their voyage round the world 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert and their party pursued a track which led them 
to all those places which, for their beauty or interest, are usually 
esteemed the goals of the traveller’s hope. Lisbon, Madeira, Bahia, 
Rio, the Straits of Magellan, Coquimbo, the Marquesas, Society, Fiji, 
and Sandwich Islands, Yokohama, Canton, the Straits of Malacca, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Sicily, 
Naples, Rome; these are only some of the bright spots of the world 
to which the Wanderer carried the white ensign of the “R.Y.S.” 
It must not be supposed, however, that this book is a repetition of the 
voyage of the Sunbeam. In his preface the editor, Mr. Gerald 
Young (who has compiled these pages mainly from Mr. Lambert’s 
diary, and the letters written by Mrs. Lambert to friends at home), 
tells us that ‘‘ the journal is a perfectly simple one, pretending to no 
literary merit or to any competition with successful publications of-a 
somewhat similar character.” It is, in fact, “a record of two very 
happy years spent afloat, which cannot fail to interest the relations 
and friends of the ‘ Wanderers,’” and which will certainly be con- 
sulted by any intending traveller who is so exceptionally fortunate as 
to be able to contemplate a voyage round the world in his own “ float- 
ing castle.” No elaborate scene-painting is here attempted, but the 
reader is rather referred, where places of special interest are reached, 





12 “The Voyage of the Wanderer,” from the Journals and Letters of C. and S. 
Lambert, Edited by Gerald Young. Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett and others. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1883. 
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to the pages of Lady Brassey, Miss Bird, or other recent publica- 
tions. As to the style of narrativeit is, as the editor intimates, for 
the most part colloquial and quite unpretentious—indeed, rather careless 
in places. The result of this is at times a little comic. For instance, 
the following :—‘* Anchored here we found the yacht Marquesa 
with the owner, Mr. Kittlewell, and his bride on board. She is a nice- 
looking vessel of 400 tons!” But since the book aims at being little 
more than a sort of expanded “log,” we have nothing to complain of. 
Occasionally, too, we have very pretty pieces of description woven 
into the thread of what might otherwise be a somewhat monotonous 
narrative. Here, for instance, is a little picture at the Society 
Islands :—“ We sat in the open air under a verandah close to the pale 
green sea, with its fringe of white foam, and looked out to the 
deeper blue of the ocean beyond, and the beautiful mountain peaks of 
the island of Morea in the far distance. Around us the luxuriant 
foliage of the palms and many other lovely trees, kept the air cool and 
fresh, and the white coral beach sparkled in the sunlight.” To us, 
indeed, the interest of this volume centres in these lovely tropical 
islands of the South Pacific. Who that had the power (alas ! how few 
have it) would not wish to study life and nature at Fatu Hiva, which 
seems to be the most interesting island of the Marquesas group ? 
Here we find that ‘most of the men were naked, some sported a 
loose fluttering shirt, but to make up for deficiency of clothing 
they were most beautifully tattoed from head to foot. The women 
and elder girls wore long, bright-coloured cotton dresses, but no other 
garment. They had good features, and bright cheerful expressions, 
and fine agile figures, with dark olive skins. Some of the women 
had very pretty and delicately-tormed hands and feet.” The main 
produce of the islands, we read— 


“consists of dried cocoa-nuts, called copra, edible fungus, and rough cotton, 
which grows very luxuriantly, and yields, it is said, three to four crops a year. 
In such a climate, however, with food in abundance, and fruits growing in 
wanton luxuriance, waiting to be picked and eaten, work seems to have no 
object ; consequently, not the hundredth part of what these islands might pro- 
duce is grown, the little cultivation that there is being the result of the uncer- 
tain efforts of a few runaway European or Yankee sailors, who, mated to 
native women, and free from trouble or care, live toa great age in these lovely 
islands, where disease of any kind seems almost unknown. The general im- 

ression that we got of the natives was a pleasant one. Seeing them sitting 
eae in hand, clasping arms in chattering laughing groups, on the look-out for 
our landing, we felt as if we were going to play with a pack of children, whose 
gentle gaze seemed to tell us of no anxiety, or of any thought to give intensity 
to their character.” 


“‘ Ancestor worship” is found amongst them apparently (as with 
most other so-called “savage” tribes), for we find that in their 
places of burial “bowls for holding food for the corpses lay about, 
a flask made from a gourd hung from a branch, and two roughly- 
carved wooden gods surveyed the scene with a sort of drunken 
solemnity.” 

“ They seem to have no religion, although gods in stone and wood abound, but 
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they appear to have no special respect or veneration for them, except when 
they take them out ona fishing or warlike expedition, when, if successful, the 
god is made a great deal of, offerings of food being placed by his side, which 
the priests take good care (like those of Baal) to eat up shortly after; but if 
the expedition turns out a failure, the god is beaten to pieces with clubs and 
stones.” 

As to their conceptions of property and marriage, “ their life seems 
as near an approach to communism as it is possible to conceive, the 
communistic principle being apparently carried into their marriage 
customs.” It is very painful to read that these interesting races are 
suffering such ill-treatment at the hands of the French. In the 
Marquesas, and in Tahiti and Morea of the Society Islands, it appears 
that “‘ annexation and French protection is complete—the consequence 
being that disease, drunkenness, and immorality are rampant. The 
land, much of which was once under cultivation, is now abandoned for 
want of labour, the importation of coolies being prohibited” (we are 
not sure that ¢his is an evil), “or subject to such endless restrictions 
that no one will run the risk and annoyance; in a word, the islands 
under French rule are falling from bad to worse. The natives have 
lost all respect for their own chiefs, who are powerless either to protect 
or punish them, and cannot but hate their French protector— 
invader (?)’’ Mr. Lambert (who is the speaker throughout the narra- 
tive) censures the English for having let the Society Islands slip from 
their grasp, and accuses the French of having broken the convention 
with this country, whereby the independence of this group, with the 
exception of Tahiti, was reserved. Under French rule, he says, 
where the selfish and vicious practices of white men have gone on 
unchecked, and nothing has been done to stop the feuds and evil habits 
of the people, ‘‘ the native population is being rapidly reduced in 
numbers—so rapidly, that one can easily foresee that in a few years 
hence their beautiful island homes will know them no more.” Far 
otherwise is it with Fiji under the rule of England. Here, in pur- 
suance of the system inaugurated by Sir Arthur Gordon, ‘“ the whole 
tendency of legislation is to protect the native, the original owner of 
the soil, and try and civilize him.” Yet Mr. Lambert writes, “there 
is not a single European soldier, except the two or three officers; 
neither is there any ship of war stationed here.” Of the people of 
Fiji, of their Queen Emma, and of the working of British rule among 
them, these pages, we are glad to find, present a very bright picture 
indeed. Cannibalism has yielded to European influences, though of 
the ex-King Thakombau it is said that he ‘‘has eaten hundreds of 
human beings, and the only favour he now asks of the governor is to 
be allowed to eat one more man before he dies.” Another interesting 
part of this diary is that which gives some account of that compara- 
tively little known part of the world, Corea. The Wanderer 
steamed down the western channel between Corea and Tsu Sima, 
“through lovely scenery of a smiling varied nature, wooded hills, with 
trees that had leaves of scarlet and yellow, past little villages nestling 
in their shadow, amidst sampans and junks, by rocks with trees that 
clung to them and seemed to thrive without any nourishing soil, under 
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a brilliant sun and sky, and sea calm asa lake . . . . and all agreed 
that we had seen nothing in Japan to equal the beauties of this day’s 
scenery.” The work is very well and profusely illustrated with 
coloured plates and wood engravings from the originals of Mr. R. T. 
Pritchett, the artist of the party. Some may consider the plates a 
little too gaudy ; but we own to a weakness for them, and consider this 
style of illustration very well adapted for such subjects as are here 
depicted. 

As Times correspondent, Mr. Gallenga™ has already given the world 
no little information concerning men and manners in Spain, and he 
has now published his reminiscences of fifteen years travelling in 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

“My only object” (he tells us) “ is to give sketches of the country; to blend 
the description of localities with remarks on national peculiarities; to bring 
men and things of Spain before English readers. There is nothing appertain- 
ing to that country that may properly be considered extraneous to my subject, 
nothing, perhaps, excepting Spanish politics ; and even these only in so far as 
it may be possible to dissociate the life of any country from its history, cause 
from effect, the past from the present.” 


Although, however, Mr. Gallenga does not attempt to pursue the 
tangled threads of Spanish politics, it wiil be found that he has not a 
little to say of political personages—of Queen Isabella, who seems to 
have resembled Catherine of Russia,—‘‘ whom posterity adores”—in 
one characteristic only, and yet did receive as a reward from the 
Vatican the “‘ Golden Rose’—the Pope’s label for women of immacu- 
late virtue—and who soon after appeared as a refugee before the 
French Emperor, with her father confessor on one side, and her latest 
favourite on the other; “on the right, her besetting sin; on the left, 
the easy atonement !’—of Prim, that one figure of real interest, “the 
man who alone was equal to the task of ruling Spain,” about whom we 
would gladly have heard more; of Serrano, of Don Carlos, of Amadeo, 
the King whom the Spaniards found “ too respectable” for them ; of 
the Duke of Montpensier, of the young King Alphonso, and others ot 
whom most English readers know the names and little more. Never- 
theless the book is, as its author says, ‘‘ merely a traveller’s book; a 
companion to those who wish to go abroad; a pastime to those who 
prefer staying at home.” Light sketches of the country and of its 
people, such are the contents, wherein, although there is much to 
please, there is but little, we think, to enable us satisfactorily to answer 
the question propounded in the preface, ‘‘ Has Spain really turned over 
a new leaf?” What there is, however, seems intended to suggest a 
negative reply. In a country where it has to be asked “‘ what opening 
can there be for freedom where every path is closed against justice ;” 
where there is no decent criminal system ; where the administration is 
described as “ hopelessly rotten” and pervaded by corruption, “ which 
old despotism ushered in, but which has been getting worse and worse 





13 “Tberian Reminiscences.” By A, Gallenga. Two Vols, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1883. 
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under every form of representative government,” and which no new 
ruler, however upright and well-meaning, can attempt to reform; 
where there are no men fitted to govern, but swarms of place-hunters; 
where “the State has no friends;” where “there is no constitution 
and no statesman, no principle and no person, that has not been tried 
and always with the’same result ;” and where the populace has been 
from childhood degraded hy the combined action of priests and bull- 
fights—degrading cruelty and bigotry still more degrading—in such a 
country what hope can there be for real serious improvement? “In 
those priests, and in those soldiers,” says Mr. Gallenga, “has been 


at all times, and, I fear, will for ever be, the bane of Spain.” One . 


is reminded of Moore’s lines: — 
“Then here’s your health, my bold hussar, 
My exquisite old fighter ; 
Success to bigotry and war, 
The musket and the mitre,”’ 

The believer in human progress must simply fold his arms and wait. 
Meantime we are told that, in spite of all this, ‘“ Spain is growing rich ; 
extending her trade, reviving her traffic, sounding the depth of that 
bottomless pit of her debt. She is at work, and enjoying the fruit of 
her work.” Of the Spaniards, that emotional, excitable people, like 
woman, varium et mutabile semper, now licking the dust beneath the 
feet of tyranny and bigotry, now driving despots and priests from their 
shores, with execration and derision; with their lofty dignity, their 
easy grace and courtesy, their abstemiousness, their pride and vain- 
gloriousness, their sensuous, superstitious religion, almost too extreme 
for Rome itself, their indifference to animal suffering, their craving for 
excitement and amusement, their manifold exaggerations, “all beneath 
the outward polish of the most consummate civilization,” Mr. Gallenga 
has given us many an interesting picture, and his book may well be 
recommended to those who would learn something more of this country, 

so comparatively unknown even to our own nation of travellers. 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson™ pilots us pleasantly enough through her 
‘Summer Seas,” which include the Mediterranean, the gean, the 
Tonian, the Adriatic, and the Euxine. When we have said that this 
book is as agreeably written as her two former volumes, we have given 
.the authoress no inconsiderable meed of praise. If the readers of these 
journals find entertainment we think they ought to be therewith con- 
tent. They have no right to expect profundity of observation. We 
will, therefore, pass lightly over some remarks where, as it seems to 
us, light thought goes hand in hand with light reading. For instance, 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson found the Greek boatmen extortionate, whereas 
a certain “old Turk who rowed us to the Galata shore” demanded no 
more than was his due. ‘So when people travel in so-called Turkish 
lands, let them first find out who the people are that cheat them 
before they cry out against the misrule of the Turk.” Now what 
possible bearing has the relative honesty of Greek and Turkish boat- 





14 «Qn Summer Seas,”” By Mrs. Scott-Stevenson. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1883. ; 
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men upon the question whether the Turkish official classes are fit to 
be entrusted with the government of Christians, Greek or Sclav? 
While nobody denies the virtues of the common Turk, few will 
dispute that the vices of those European races that have been under 
Turkish government (if such it can be called) are the natural result of 
centuries of a degrading subjection to a semi-organized brigandage. 
This ought always to be remembered in favour of the Greeks, to whom 
even yet Europe has never given a fair trial. We are no enthusiastic 
worshippers of Hellenism; but we are constrained to say that to this 
people (with all their faults, which are doubtless many) Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson seems not a little unjust; as, for example, when she sees a 
mark of their extraordinary “self-assurance and conceit” in the fact 
that certain young men—“ young counter-jumpers, redolent with musk, 
and gorgeous in false studs and sham cuffs and collars—would speak 
familiarly of all the statesmen in Europe by name, without any prefix, 
and ‘ Bismarck,’ ‘ Gambetta,’ and ‘ Dilke’ would be discussed, con- 
demned, and dictated to as though they were so many Yorghis, 
Dimitris, and Yannis, and the speaker himself aione worthy of a voice 
in European affairs.” The writer should know that the highest title 
of all is the absence of any. An ordinary statesman is spoken of as 
“Mr.”; but to be simple “ Gladstone” implies a distinction too uni- 
versal to require the prefix, in the neglect of which Mrs, Scott- 
Stevenson saw symptoms of Greek absurdity and presumption. Our 
authoress is at her best when she gives us a description of some “ Eden 
of the Eastern wave” like Corfu. As for Venice, she was altogether 
disappointed with it. The gondola reminded her of a coftin—by 
the way, Byron speaks of it as ‘‘just like a coffin clapt in a canoe,” 
and saw recommendation in the fact that “none could make out what 
you say or do.” But, at any rate, barcus are plentiful, and the /élze 
is by no means indispensable. However, Mrs. Scott-Stevenson would 
have none of it; nor of “the ugly Venetian masts that have been so 
strangely over-praised.” The whole place gave her an impression of 
“ general dinginess,” though she learned to appreciate its beauties later 
on. These are not our reminiscences of Venice; but guot homines 
tot sententia@. Nobody writes about this “glorious city in the sea” 
without quoting Rogers’ well-known lines; but if Mrs. Scott-Stevenson 
cannot escape that fatality, why does she make poor Rogers say “ the 
salt sea-mud clings to the marble of her palaces?” It may be true, 
but it is a little hard on the poet. In conclusion, we must enter our 
protest against the modern fashion of inflating the ‘‘ table of contents.” 
Thus, Mrs. Scott-Stevenson tells us that her party “ were waiting in 
Larnaca for the arrival of the Austrian-Lloyd steamer to take us to 
Smyrna, and on through summer-seas to Venice. The day passed, but 
our ship never came. On the afternoon of the next day, however, it was 
signalled.” These not intensely exciting events appear at the head of 
the chapter as “ Waiting for the steamer—nearly disappointed !” 

Mr. Jarves’® has published a charming little volume of “ Italian 


Pres ‘Italian Rambles.” By James Jackson Jarves, New York: J.P. Putnam’s 
ms, 1883. 
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Rambles,” the fruit, as he tells us, of a long experience of Old and New 
Italy. Coming from a lover of art as well as of Nature, a venerator 
of antiquity, and a student of Ruskin, Mr. Jarves’s nicely got-up 
opusculum (which is anything but a ‘ guide-book”) may be safely 
recommended to that rara avis in terris, the esthetic tourist. Art, as 
we know “ emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,” and the observations in 
the last chapter on “ New and Old World Manners” may be profitably 
studied both by the author’s own countrymen, and those whom he 
designates as (pace Mr. Freeman) “ Anglo-Saxons.” 

Three pamphlets are before us. In the first, Mr. Dicey’ shows 
that, although the apprenticeship in chambers is indispensable for the 
student who aspires to practice at the Bar, this course should be 
preceded by a study of scientific law, which can be, and ought to be, 
taught at the Universities, where also the reform of legal literature can, 
as nowhere else, be stimulated. In the second” the author of “The 
Evolution of Christianity” has no difficulty in demonstrating the folly 
of the recent prosecutions for blasphemy, and the retrograde stupidity 
of those legislators who threw out the Affirmation Bill. In the last,” 
Mr. Longe has a not much harder task in exposing some of Mr. 
George’s economical fallacies. In a second part, however, containing 
a criticism of Mr, Mill’s much discussed Wage Fund doctrine, Mr. 
Longe is in the main at harmony with the theory adopted by Mr. 
George, and stigmatizes Mr. Mill’s statement of the law of wages as 
“a confusion of misconceptions.” 

We regret that the exigencies of space allow us to do no more than 
notice the following :—“ Authors and Publishers ; a Manual of Sugges- 
tions for Beginners in Literature” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1883). ‘The Educational Chart, being a Comparative Abstract of 
two Antagonistic Systems of Education, the Mathematical and the 
fEsthetic,” by Angus Dallas (Toronto: Hunter Rose & Co. 1881). 
“The Louvre, a Complete and Concise Handbook to all the Collections 
of the Museum; beingan Abridgment of the French Official Catalogues,” 
arranged by S. Sophia Beale (London : Harrison, Pall Mall ; Paris, the 
Galignani Library. 1883). wo Volumes of the “Thorough Guide 
Series” —viz., “The Eastern Counties,” by C. S. Ward, M.A., Maps 
and Plans, by Bartholomew; and “The Northern Highlands and 
Islands,” by Mr. T. B. Baddeley, B.A., Maps by Bartholomew 
(London: Dulau & Co. 1883). ‘ The Yellowstone National Park, a 
Manual for Tourists.” With twenty-four Illustrations, a Plan of the 
Upper Geyser Basin, and Route Maps, by Henry J. Winser (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883), ‘ Educatiou Keport of the Minister of 





16 ‘*Can English Law be taught at the Universities’’ An Inaugural Lecture, 
delivered at All Souls’ College, April 21, 1883. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of 
Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883, 

17 «The Recent Prosecutions for Blasphemy, and the Debate in the House of 
Commons on the Affirmation Bill.” By the Author of ‘‘The Evolution of 
Christianity.” Williams & Norgate. 1883. 

18 ** A Critical Examination of Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty, and Mr. 
Mill’s Theory of Wages,” By Francis D. Longe. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
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Public Instruction, Victoria, for the Year 1881-2.” By authority 
(John Ferres,Government Printer,Melbourne). “‘ Handbook of Jamaica. 
for 1883,” published by authority, by A. C. Sinclair and Laurence 
R. Fyfe (London and Jamaica. 1883). “Le Vade Mécum de la 
Politique Frangaise,” par le Docteur Bodichon (Alger. 1883). 
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ERMANN MULLER’S “ Die Befruchtung der Blumen,” published 

in 1873, has long been known as the most valuable systematic 
treatise on the relation of insects to the fertilization of plants; and 
now that it is translated and edited by Mr. D’Arcy Thompson, Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, we have no doubt that the ‘ Fertiliza- 
tion of Flowers” will at once be accepted as a classic, and exercise an 
important influence on the studies of succeeding generations of 
naturalists, The late Mr. Charles Darwin contributed a prefatory 
notice, written so late as February, 1882, which sets forth his warm: 
appreciation of the fruitful labours which are here systematically 
detailed. The book is divided into four parts, termed historical 
introduction ; insects which visit flowers; the mechanisms of flowers; 
and general retrospect. The historical introduction is an article of 
29 pages, which details the observations of Christian Conrad Sprengel 
on the relations of insects to flowers, the discoveries of Andrew 
Knight on the necessity for cross-fertilization, and the relations of 
these earlier writers to Mr. Darwin, with some account of the many 
admirable researches on this subject with which the great master’s 
name is associated. These plants are classified according to the 
system of Delpino as they are fertilized by birds, insects, or mollusca. 
And among those fertilized by insects Delpino’s strictly entomological 
classification is set out; and so, sketching researches in which the 
spirit of evolution is exemplified, the way is cleared for Part II. This 
is an article of 33 pages on the insects which visit flowers, and 
discusses in general terms, and with the aid of figures, the organs of 
the several natural orders of insects which fit them for the fertilizing 
function, and for a floral diet. The third part is substantially the 
book, extending over 500 pages. Though entitled the mechanisms of 
flowers, it considers the insects by which they are visited, the object 
of the insect-visit, the mode of transferrence of the pollen, the attrac- 
tive peculiarities of the flowers, and other questions of a like character. 
It would be difficult to convey any conception of the great research 
which is here recorded. The part commences with the Ranunculaceae, 
and successively reviews all the available species, and so treats of 
order after order, giving a summary at the end of each of the more 
important groups. Many questions of great interest come incidentally 





' ‘The Fertilization of Flowers.” By Professor Hermann Miiller. Translated 
and edited by D’Arcy W. Thompson, B.A., with a Preface by Charles Darwin. 
With illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 9 
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under discussion, such as the development of colour in different 
species of plants. The number of insect-visitors to many species is 
as extraordinary as the paucity of visitors to others. Every page isa 
record of multitudinous observations, and is a model to the student 
of brevity in recording natural-history facts. The general retrospect 
reviews the structures of flowers in general terms. First, among the 
characters which induce insects to visit them, conspicuousness is 
obviously important ; but odour often compensates for size, since the 
Convolvulus arvensis is more visited than the scentless Convolvulus 
sepium, and the violet is more visited than the scentless pansy. The 
food-supply which the plant furnishes is also an attraction: pollen 
and honey, and the sap of succulent tissues, are all sought after, so 
far indeed that in some cases delicate parts of flowers are devoured. 
The males of many bees pass the night within flowers of campanula, 
or take shelter there from the rain and wind; just as small Diptera 
seek the flowers of arum. Secondly, the structures of some flowers 
are adapted to exclude certain insects and to admit others. The great 
majority of flowers possess contrivances which are adapted to govern 
the visits of insects. Colour appeals to beetles in a remarkable way, 
since all the dull yellow flowers are almost entirely avoided by them, 
while similar flowers with white blossoms, or brightly coloured, are 
attractive ; and it is notable that the dull yellow colours only occur in 
flowers with the honey exposed. Several bright species of Dianthus 
are so largely visited by butterflies that the honey would be used up by 
them, even if it were so placed that other insects could obtain it, and 
the situation of the honey in the flower would seem to be the most 
important influence in determining the species which is to take it. 
Odour is another powerful influence. Flowers with a putrid odour 
attract carrion-flies and meat-flies, but repel other insects, Bees 
of the genus Prosopis, which emit strong odours, are chiefly found in 
strongly scented flowers, though ordinary bees are chiefly attracted by 
sweet aromatic perfumes. The scantiness of food, or the way in which 
the honey is concealed, may restrict the visits of insects to flowers, 
though beetles and sand-wasps devour the pollen of flowers which 
have no honey. The nectary protects the honey from rain, and allows 
a supply to be accumulated; the more the honey is preserved, how- 
ever, the more difficult it is to find; but when animals with tongues of 
sufficient length are abundant the plant is at no disadvantage. Coloured 
spots or lines on the flower point towards the honey, and enable intel- 
ligent visitors to find it at once ; and the form of the nectary determines 
the kind of insect by which the plant is visited. Concealment of the 
pollen would appear to have resulted as a protection from rain, but 
most of the flowers so formed expose their pollen to a definite group 
of insects. The concealment is often a protection against the rapacity 
of beetles and flies, and we find that the honey in flowers with hidden 
nectaries is usually shared between bees and Lepidoptera. It has been 
concluded by Delpino that the geographical range of many flowers is 
limited by the range of insects which are suitable for their fertiliza- 
tion. The author next notices those modifications in the structure of 
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flowers which aid fertilization. The pollen in plants visited by insects 
is usually such as sticks to the bodies of insects, but such families as 
scatter their pollen have it smooth and loose, though when the insect’s 
head is moistened with honey, or viscid matter from the stigma, the 
pollen adheres. Insects in cross-fertilizing flowers, says the author, 
endow them with offspring which in the struggle for existence van- 
quish individuals of the same species which are the offspring of self- 
fertilization. 

Different insects have produced the odours, colours and forms 
of flowers by their own sense of taste, colour and length of tongue. 
The translator has added a valuable bibliography of some 800 memoirs, 
to which there is an index. There is an index of insects with refer- 
ences to the plants they visit, and these comprise 843 species of insects 
which make 5,231 visits to plants. There is also an index of plants 
with the number of insect-visitors to the species. 

Colonel Beddome’s ‘‘ Handbook of Indian Ferns” is of the nature.of a 
text-book, digested from his own previous works, and the writings of 
Hooker, Smith and Clarke. His experiences as Conservator of Forests 
for Madras, and subsequent comparison of the collections made in 
India with the types in the herbaria of this country, laid an 
excellent foundation for a work of this kind. The descriptions are 
ample yet brief, give references to the literature, mention localities, 
with the height above the sea at which the species grow, and also give 
the geographical distribution of species and varieties which range 
beyond the Indian Empire. Illustrations of the genera and of a large 
number of species are shown in the 299 woodcut plates or groups of 
figures printed in the text. The figures are among the clearest and 
best illustrations of ferns that we remember, and add greatly to the 
value of a work, which is not only necessary to the botanist, but will 
appeal to numbers of lovers of plants in India who only need such a 
guide to make their knowledge systematic. The work commences 
with an analytical table, which sets forth the characters of the orders, 
tribes, and genera of ferns, which are adopted, and it concludes with 
an index to the plates, and a copious index of species and synonyms. 
It is well printed. 

Professor Bentley places before us a structural and physiological 
botany, based upon the matter of his Manual of Botany,’ and designed 
as an introduction for less-advanced pupils. It forms a small compact 
volume of 480 pages, with 660 woodcuts. The matter is well classi- 
fied, first into the structures of plants, and secondly into their 
physiology, each of these books being subdivided so as to treat in 
detail of the several structures of a plant and their life history. The 
book is clearly written, and calculated to meet the wants of those who 
need to work systematically through this department of botany. 





2 <‘ Handbook to the Ferns of British India, Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula. ’ 
By Col. R. H. Beddome, ¥.L.S. With 300 illustrations. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. ; Bombay: Thacker & Co. ; Madras: Higginbotham & Co, ; London: 
W. Thacker & Co. 1883. 

3 “ The Student’s Guide to Structural, Morphological and Physiological Botany.” 
By Robert Bentley, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. London: J. & A.Churchill. 1883. 
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Professor Tanner has written a Third Reading Book to aid elemen- 
tary education in agriculture.* It is a sort of primer of sixty-seven 
pages, divided into twenty chapters with twelve questions to each. 
Black type is used to emphasize words in senteaces. It is pro- 
fessedly written to complete the range of study appointed under the 
Education Code in 1882, and is a valuable little handbook from 
which many older readers than the children for whom it is written 
may learn much. Like the author’s previous works, it gives an 
account of the soil, the influence of water on organic matter, and the 
importance of drainage and irrigation, the conditions under which 
crops are grown, their feeding power and ripening. This thoroughly 
readable little work is likely to advance knowledge of the theory of 
agriculture, and we have no doubt it will be acceptable to the general 
public, 

The late Mr. A. A. Vansittart endowed the University of Cam- 
bridge with a sum of money to form the Sedgwick Prize, given for 
an essay on some more or less controverted geological question. 
Among the many such which the neighbourhood of Cambridge 
affords, the deposits found at Upware (famous in the memory of all 
University fishermen) were the subject of the award for the year 
1879, gained by Mr. Walter Keeping.® These deposits came to be 
largely explored owing to the circumstance that certain beds resting 
upon the Kimmeridge clay were abundantly charged with nodules of 
phosphate of lime, valuable for the manufacture of artificial manures. 
Similar beds were found by Mr. Keeping at Brickhill, near Bletchley, 
and in the memoir before us a detailed description is given of the 
deposit and its fossils. The work is divided into two parts. The 
first part, which is geological, describes the sections, the indigenous 
fauna, the derived fossils, and the relations of the Cambridge and 
Bedford deposits to other British and foreign formations. The 
second part of the book is purely paleontological, and gives de- 
scriptive notes of the fossils and describes many new species which 
are figured in the eight well-drawn octavo plates, which accompany 
the memoir. 

The author has taken great pains in the preparation of his work, 
and has written a valuable geological memoir, giving a useful account 
of the formation and its fossils, such as might have been printed by 
a learned society. But whether the age of the deposits is satis- 
factorily determined as Neocomian, is a problem on which geologists 
who know the deposit may be left to form their own judgment. We 
may, however, say that the author’s geological principles are those of 
the pre-Darwinian period. Prior to that time it was excusable to 
believe in the identification of strata by fossils in the simple form in 





4 “Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture for the Third 
_" By Professor Henry Tanner, M.R.A.C., F.C.S, London : Macmillan & Co. 
5 “The Fossils and Paleontological Affinities of the Neocomian Deposits of 
Upware and Brickhill (Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire).” With eight plates. 
Being the Sedgwick Prize for the year 1879. By Walter Keeping, M.A., ¥.G.S. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1883. 
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which the doctrine was first enunciated by William Smith. But 
after the continuity of existing and extinct species had been estab- 
lished by Mr. Darwin’s work, the migration of life over the earth in 
past ages and its division into natural history provinces of relatively 
small area, which change their characters with the succession of 
geological time, became the inevitable basis of future geological work. 
Fossils could no longer be used to fix the age of strata, until they had 
first been used to discover the physical conditions under which the 
deposits came into existence. But of such philosophical use of his 
materials we find no indication in the author's work. With him 
Neocomian is not a name for a life province, which under various 
forms extended through successive periods of time, but is a name for 
an age as fixed and definite as a king’s reign in history. In adhering 
to such views the author is in harmony with the majority of British 
geologists; and, whether the beds be Neocomian or older, the work is 
one to be commended to all who are interested in the technical 
questions which it examines. 

The second part of the first half of the third volume of Professor 
Mousson’s Manual of Physics,° is devoted to the galvanic current. 
The author divides galvanism into two principal manifestations, the 
first embracing the conditions incident to the existence of the current, 
and the laws of its origin, action, and conversion into mechanical, 
thermal, chemical, and other forms of force. Secondly, there is the 
external or inductive action; but the present publication is, but for 
the last few pages, entirely devoted to the first part of the investiga- 
tion. In discussing the galvanic current, the work is divided into 
short chapters, which are subdivided into numbered paragraphs. 
Among the subjects treated of are the open pile, meaning such struc- 
tures as the voltaic pile; the closed pile, meaning a pile of cells with 
liquid, the strength of the current, the laws of currents, the resistance 
of conductors and of fluids, the electro-motor force, and the origin of 
currents. The second section, termed chemical relations, treats of 
electrolesis, the movement of fluids, galvanic endosmose, galvanic 
polarization, and various other matters of practical or theoretical 
interest. The third section is devoted to the relation of electricity to 
heat, and among other subjects discusses thermo-electricity, the 
development of heat, electric light, electric lamps, and the theory of 
the current. 

There are only eight pages comprising the first chapter cf the 
second division, or inductive portion of the subject. The work main- 
tains, in all respects, the characteristics which we have had to admire 
in noticing earlier portions, and although electricity is a branch of 
physics, in which the work has many competitors, we can recommend 
it as the briefest mathematical treatise, as admirably arranged, and 
expounding the most modern facts and theories. 

6 «Die Physik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung.” Von Dr. Alb. Mousson, Pro- 
fessor an der schweizerischen polytechnischen Schule. ODritter Band. Zweite 
Lieferung (Erste Hilfte). Die Lehre vom Galvanismus. Mit 158 emgedruckten 
Figuren. Dritte umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Ziirich: Friedrich 
Schulthess. 1883. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Professor Silvanus Thompson has devoted himself to gathering up 
and setting forth an account of the life and labours of the late Philipp 
Reis,’ who, while acting as a schoolmaster, invented the telephone in 
1860. He failed, however, to get his account of the invention 
published by Professor Poggendorff, but exhibited the instrument on 
many occasions in public, when it was lectured upon by himself and 
many competent physicists. The instrument became distributed over 
various parts of Germany, and sent to London, Dublin and Manchester. 
The inventor died in January, 1874, and when, in 1877, Graham 
Bell’s telephones were brought to Europe, the scientific men of 
Frankfort began to recognize the merit of their late colleague, and in 
the following year erected a public monument to his memory. Dr. 
Thompson here presents an elaborate history of the discovery, with 
sketches of the successive forms of apparatus which Reis used, which 
leaves no doubt whatever that the instrument was used for trans- 
mission of speech. The author refers to Edison’s statement of the 
influence which a translation of a report on Reis’s telephone had upon 
him, and obviously infers that the American modifications of the 
telephone are built upon Reis’s discovery, and Professor Graham Bell 
acknowledges his obligations to Reis. Many contemporary documents 
of great interest are here brought together, which help to elucidate 
the true nature of the discovery and its history. An appendix com- 
pares Reis’s transmitters and receivers with more recent instruments, 
and the descriptions of Reis and Bell are finally printed side by side, 
to show how similar are the claims of the inventors, as well as the 
language in which the invention is set forth. It would thus appear 
that to Reis belongs the honour of this remarkable discovery. But it 
must be conceded that Bell succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of 
all civilized peoples in favour of his instrument, which has made him 
a benefactor to mankind, none the less to be honoured because the 
invention of Reis failed to secure the same happy reception. The 
book is an interesting chapter of scientific biography, and the writer 
has abundantly justified the title of his work. 

The science of medicine is exceptionally conservative, and it has been 
rare for any great discoverer to have his merits recognized during the 
years when his energies could have been used by the public with the 
greatest advantage to themselves. The conservative tendency is pro- 
bably the outcome of our constitutional energy, and constitutional vitality 
counts for so much in the contest with disease, that it is naturally relied 
upon as not inferior to professed remedies, when happily it is available. 
A remarkable instance of failure of a remedy to secure universal ac- 
ceptance is furnished by Dr. Chapman’s method of treating cholera,’ and 





7 “Philipp Reis: Inventor of the Telephone: a Biographical Sketch, with 
Documentary Testimony, translations of the Original Papers of the Inventor, and 
Contemporary Publications.” By Sylvanus P. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. London and New York: 
E. & F.N. Spon. 1883. 

8 “Cholera: a disease of the Nervous System.” By John Chapman, M.D., &c. 
London: J. & A, Churchill. 1883. 

“Le Choléra : une maladie du Systéme Nerveux.” Par M. le Dr. John Chap- 
war, M.D., M.R.CS., &e. Paris: Librarie Galignani. 1883. 
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although fortunately this disease does not constantly force itself upon 
the attention of practitioners in Europe, it afflicts so large a portion of 
mankind as imperatively to demand the consideration of many peoples 
and governments. If, as Dr, Chapman maintains, the international 
regulations by which governments attempt to resist invasions of cholera 
are necessarily no defence against its attacks, because the disease is 
neither infectious nor contagious, then the laws of quarantine enforced 
against cholera are not only barbarous but involve commercial loss 
which deserves consideration. Now that the ports of France and 
other Mediterranean countries have been closed to vessels coming from 
Egypt, Dr. Chapman has drawn public attention in the Journal de 
Medecine le Paris to his views on the true nature of cholera. These 
views deserve alike the serious consideration of political economists 
and the profession, as well as of the general public. If cholera is, as 
Dr. Chapman maintains, a disease of the nervous system consequent 
on hyperemia, induced by climatic conditions, then there is no doubt 
that Dr. Chapman’s treatment will effect a cure. But during the 
recent epidemic in Egypt we have heard nothing of the ice-bag treat- 
ment on the part of our own Government, notwithstanding that some 
of the leading medical authorities fully recognize its merits. The 
review of Dr. Chapman’s book on Cholera, written by Sir Andrew 
Clark, which is appended to the letter here reprinted, would alone go 
far to justify the author in again drawing attention to a theory which is 
most philosophical, and a practice which is practical physivlogy. The 
objection that the number of cases actually treated by the author 
was too small to justify the acceptance of his conclusions, is met by the 
fact that the number of persons who die from cholera without having 
the advantage of the treatment, is enormous. No other remedy can 
claim a like success with the hot and cold treatment, which consists 
essentially in the application of heat to the general surface of the body, 
simultaneously with cold to the spine by means of a spinal ice-bag full 
of ice; for no other treatment removes the vomiting, purging, cramps 
and coldness, and other characteristics of cholera. The circumstance 
that the surgeons and medical officers of Southampton, where his 
treatment was first tried in 1865, stated that if attacked with cholera 
they would desire to be treated by Dr. Chapman’s method, is strong 
testimony that it was admittedly more efficacious than anything then 
within their knowledge. No subsequent discoveries have tended to 
overthrow this verdict, and although, after nearly: twenty years, it was 
to have been anticipated that a mass of evidence would long since 
have settled the question, our national interest in overcoming the 
disease may result at length in Dr. Chapman’s views obtaining the 
consideration which their strictly scientific character should have 
secured long since. 
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R. SEEBOHM’S' insistance on ‘“‘the importance of a sound under- 
standing of English economic history as the true basis of much 
of the practical politics of the future,” will be agreed with even by 
those who think that his attempt to set economic history upon right 
lines is a mistaken one. The point which he has set himself to in- 
vestigate is this, whether the occupants of the country in the earliest 
English times were free communities, or communities of serfs; and 
with this end in view, he has examined the old English open-field 
system of agriculture with great minuteness. In most parts this has 
been destroyed by Enclosure Acts, but at Hitchin, a royal manor 
(at which place the author himself resides), the old ways were kept 
up till recent times, and the fields were lotted out in strips, each 
holding consisting of many detached pieces, often as many as thirty or 
forty. Originally these strips were annually redistributed, and by a 
process of reasoning from minute facts and indications which it is 
impossible to reproduce here, Mr. Seebohm concludes that the strips 
were allotted in proportion to the oxen contributed to the manorial 
plough team. 

“The hide or carucate secms to be the holding corresponding with the 

possession of a full plough team of eight oxen. The half hide corresponds 
with the possession of one of the ‘wo yokes of four abreast ; the virgate with 
the possession of a pair of oxen, and the half virgate or bovate with the pos- 
session of a single ox, all having their fixed relations to the full manorial 
plough team of eight oxen.” 
Then the small number of liberi homines, or libere tenentes, mentioned 
in Domesday, who are practically non-existent, except in the east, and 
the more unlimited character of the services in Saxon times, in such 
manors as he has been able to investigate, are further steps in the 
argument to show that “ however many exceptional instances there may 
have been of settlements in tribal households, or even free village 
communities, it seems to be almost certain that these hams and tuns 
were, generally speaking, and for the most part from the first, practi- 
cally manors with communities in serfdom upon them.” Then the 
Roman villa is examined, and found to be practically a manor worked 
by slaves and coloni, and therefore “ the most reasonable hypothesis, in 
the absence of direct evidence, appears to be that the manorial system 
grew up in Britain as it grew up in Gaul and Germany, as the com- 
pound product of barbarian and Roman institutions, mixing together 
during the periods first of Roman provincial rule, and secondly of 
German Conquest.” 

Now that Mr. Coote has taken pur municipal institutions and guilds 
and labelled them Roman, and Mr. Seebohm is doing the same for our 
agriculture, the ‘‘ English” school of history will have no place for the 


1 “The English Village Communities.’’ By Frederick Seebohm. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1883. 
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sole of its foot. The theories advocated by the author will require a 
great deal of confirmation before they will be generally accepted. 
There is too much tendency to assume that circumstances, throughout 
the whole of the island, were alike, but the vast number of facts col- 
lected, and the suggestions which throw light on obscure points, are 
extremely valuable for their own sake. 

“The history of Scotland,” says an English Jesuit of great historical 
learning, “ will always recommend itself as a favourite study to those 
inquirers who seek to understand the full meaning of the Utopia con- 
templated by the religious and political reformers of the sixteenth 
century.” As interpreted by the Scotch politicians, such as Murray 
and Maitland, Utopia seems to have been “the lust of gain in the 
spirit of Cain,” a state of “ each land lusting for all that is not its own.” 
And this impression is not weakened by Mr. Stevenson’s recent con- 
tribution to the immense mass of materials which are connected with 
the biography of Mary Stewart. 

Among the papers which Sir Robert Cotton “acquired” from public 
repositories (thereby not only destroying their value as legal evidence, 
but causing indirectly the destruction of many valuable documents 
which would have been preserved if they had been in charge of their 
proper custodians), is a fragment of a draft in French of the history of 
Mary Stewart. Mr. Stevenson, whose work as editor of the ‘‘ Calendar 
of Boreign State Papers” has made him thoroughly acquainted 
with Elizabethan hands, recognized this, in spite of the insufficient 
description, as the work of Claude Nau, who succeeded Raullet as 
Mary’s secretary in 1575, and continued with her till his arrest a 
short time before her execution in 1587. It begins abruptly in the 
middle of a sentence, with an account of aconference between Rizzio’s 
murderers in 1566, and ends as abruptly after the flight of Mary to 
England in 1568. It is not at all an improbable hypothesis that it 
was written at Mary’s suggestion, if not dictation, to beguile the 
weary monotony of her captivity, and it certainly shows a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with facts and details of events in Scotland, of 
which Nau must have been personally ignorant. Some specimens of 
Darnley’s faithlessness and brutality to his wife, and the account of 
the Queen’s symptoms when she was apparently poisoned, must have 
been supplied either by her or by some one in her confidence. That 
the memoir was written after her death is very unlikely. One fact 
not mentioned in the correspondence of the period is Mary’s giving 
birth to stillborn twins at Lochleven. This is far more probable than 
Castelnau’s story of her having a daughter by Bothwell, who grew up 
and took the veil at Soissons. Of course no one will expect impar- 
tiality. Charges of conspiring to put the Queen to death are made 
against Murray and others, and the actions of the reforming party are 
set out in the worst possible light ; but allowing for all this, the new facts 
and the new details of facts are such that the book cannot be safely 
neglected by any one working at the period. A translation is printed 
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as well as the original French, and not always faultless, so that the 
reader should not omit to look at the original now and then. “Une 
porte qui fust rompue de la largeur suffisante pour y passer 
la teste,” does not mean that the door was that width, but the fracture. 
Bagues are not exclusively rings, but jewels generally. The following 
passage is rather long, but as the mistranslation entirely perverts the 
fact, it is worth quoting. The Queen and her ladies had a game at 
follow-my-leader to test their power of jumping down a wall, when 
planning the escape from Lochleven, and then 

“]'une de ses femmes de chambre ayant ja saulté, quand sa majesté fust sur la 
muraille pour sauter aprés elle, elle eust crainte de se blesser, Ce néantmoins 
forcant ses forces en cela par la necessité ou elle se voyoit, elle saulta. Mais 
ores qu’ & demysault elle fust receue par un des gentilzhommes de la Maison 
qui la receust, elle se blessa fort & une des joinctures des pieds, qu’elle a fort 
faibles, de sorte que doubtant qu’il ne luy advint en saultant la mureaille 
appoinctée de se * sal de sorte qu’ on ne la peust enlever, elle feist advertyr 
ceulx,” &c. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that the person hurt was the 
Queen herself in following her leader, but Mr. Stevenson renders it 
that the attendant who had already leapt, Jeapt again and hurt herself. 
This seems to satisfy the requirements neither of grammar nor of logic, 
as the last words quoted show. 

Besides Nau’s narrative, Mr. Stevenson has printed one or two 


important documents from libraries at Rome bearing on the same 
subject. 
A new and cheaper edition of Gilbert Burnet’s “History of His Own 


Times”* has recently been brought out, in one volume, a useful book, 


for nothing will do so much for increasing the study of history as 
rendering original works of this kind accessible. Unluckily the editor 
has “altered the spelling and grammatical construction according to 
more modern usage.” The spelling does not matter much, but further 
alteration is a mistake, as one cannot tell how far it has gone, and 
surely as the English of James I.’s time is perfectly familiar even to 
children, there can be no grammatical constructions in the bishop’s 
writing (which is very plain and straightforward) which would offer 
any difficulty. The editor has appended explanatory notes when 
necessary, and notices the errors pointed out by Bevil Higgons, and 
other critics, so that the edition is a very complete one. 

We are glad to see also that Mr. Rawson Gardiner,* is republishing 
his great work, and that two volumes of the new edition are already 
out. To say anything in its praise is superfluous. Every one who 
studies history knows how thoroughly Mr. Gardiner has made himself 
master of his period; how conscientious and how accurate his work ; 
how impartial and how clearheaded his judgment of men and things. 
Some corrections have been made, and part has been rewritten, in con- 
sequence of new sources of information having been brought to light; 
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so that this edition will be much more valuable than its predecessor, 
and, what is of some consequence, rather a more convenient size for 
reading. 

Mr. Freeman’ has republished several of those papers on English 
topography which many readers of the Saturday Review have been 
in the habit of putting by as companions for a tramp through the 
shires; not that they serve the purpose of a guide-book, but that they 
stimulate the interest in and revive the historical associations which 
cluster round even our less known towns and villages. The history of 
our country can never be thoroughly grasped by any one who only 
knows it as a whole, and is ignorant of the growth of its component 
parts and their relation to the national life. Knowledge of this kind 
is best acquired by personal acquaintance with the physical aspect, 
and the architectural features of different parts of the country, and of 
the distinctive peculiarities of the corporate or social life in the towns, 
founded on information which, if Mr. Freeman cannot always give in 
such short articles as the present, he suggests to those who know 
where to look for it. There are a few architectural illustrations, 
slight, but clear and accurate. That of Bradford Bridge, over the 
Avon, one of the few bridges which retains its chapel, is particularly 
good. Mr. Freeman need express no surprise at the index to the 
Codex Diplomaticus, confusing two places of the same name; but he 
need not blame Kemble for it; it is perfectly clear that the compiler 
of the index was not familiar with the text of the work, and the 
identifications of names of places are often mere guesses. For instance, 
one well-known charter about Malmesbury (Meldunum) is referred to 
Melbourne, in Cambridgeshire, 

The “allusive” style in such papers seems rather out of place. 
Why give average readers the trouble of turning to an architectural 
work to find out what “the great invention of Spalato” was, in the 
middle of a paper on Silchester? “The Lion of Justice” is nota 
recognized name for any English king, nor will it be found in any 
ordinary English history. This anxiety to find abstruse circumlocutions 
is like the extempore praying of a Methodist preacher, who, to pro- 
fanely minded hearers, often appears to be engaged in asking 
conundrums of the Almighty. The article on Merton Abbey will 
call attention to the nearest monastic remains to London, outside the 
town. The Church, too, is said to be the only one in the county 
with Norman work. Mr. Freeman speaks of it throughout as Merton 
Priory, an unnecessary antiquarian accuracy, for the present name 
has more than 300 years of common usage to sanction it. 

The “allusive” style of historical writing which has been referred 
to above is not quite as bad as the “ non sequitur” style, of which the 
following is an example, from what professes to be a local history :— 

“ Previous to reviewing the old time, I would seek attention to its outcome 


—that is the customs of all races who, not dying out, become a great tax on 
the workers, unless they are taught a trade in conjunction with a School Board 
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education. In bringing the records of a castle from the time of the Romans 
to the year 1883, the question cannot be laid aside as to what is a tramp, and 
the cause which makes him one—a sorrow to himself—a great tax to us all.” 

And again: “Cesar said the population was numerous, 30,000 
in 1080, but chiefly Danes.”* The only portion of the book which is 
of any real value, and that is by no means pleasant reading, is the 
account of the criminals who have suffered at York during the last few 
centuries, mostly for highway robbery and murder, and some most 
painful cases of child murder, Captain Twyford speaks of the skin of 
a murderess being tanned and given away in small pieces, “ in compli- 
ance with a custom then prevalent in Yorkshire.” Was this allowed 
by the authorities, or done by the medical men who dissected the 
body? One woukd like to know more about the custom, whether 
these objects were desired merely as curiosities or as charms. There 
is a plentiful crop of mistakes. Some, like the account of Edwin 
“appearing in public with the Roman tufa,” being probably due to 
careless correction of the press; but others, such as ascribing the 
suppression of the monasteries to the son of the king whose army was 
victorious at Flodden, are of a deeper tint, mistakes ingrain. Jonathan 
Martin’s confession of how he set fire to York Minster shows how 
carelessly public buildings were watched, and perhaps are still. No 
motive appears in his confession, but his letters to the bishops show an 
animus against the forms of religion which may have incited him to 
the deed. It was not theft evidently, though he did take some things 
he found there. ‘ My God gave me that for my hire, He gave me the 
silk to make a robe of, like that of David the king; He gave me the 
velvet to make a cap of, and the tassels to hang down over the right 
and left ear.” On the verdict being pronounced, he said, “I’m 
thinking that God ha’ used me very badly.” 

Londoners who have had to entertain American friends know how 
they want to see all kinds of places which the average resident knows 
little about, and Lambeth Palace is one of them. Students of course 
know it well, and prefer the quiet of Juxon’s Hall, and the ever-ready 
assistance and cordial welcome of the accomplished librarian, to the 
bustle of the British Museum, if the books they want to consult can be 
found there; but comparatively few, except the foresaid Americans, 
go to see the house from interest in its associations or its architecture, 
though Cardinal Morton’s gateway and Chicheley’s water tower must 
be familiar enough, as some of the few remaining specimens of 
medigval domestic architecture in the metropolis, As to the water tower, 
Mr. Cave-Browne’ shows that its common name of Lollard’s tower is not 
much more than a century old, and that the real Lollard’s tower was at 
St. Paul’s, as might be expected, as most of the prosecutions for heresy 
were inthe diocese of London. The whipping-post, too, in the “ Post 
Room” is “ nothing more than a stay for a failing beam of unusual 
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span,” and the inscriptions and names which are looked on with pious 
reverence by the faithful Protestant appear, from the style of the 
letters, to be the work of profane cavaliers and Fifth Monarchy men, 
who were shut up in “ Lambeth House” after the Commonwealth had 
got rid of its lawful occupant. ‘Lambeth House” it was called then, 
for a bishop’s palace is properly the residence in his Cathedral town, 
but since the palace at Canterbury no longer exists, the “ Manor at 
Lambeth” may fairly assume the title. 

The Chapel, which has a five-light lancet window of the thirteenth 
century at the east end, has not been improved in appearance by the 
ambitious frescoes which have recently been introduced. Their effect 
is rather to bring down the ceiling than to raise and lighten it. From an 
architectural point of view, there is nothing in the building to equal the 
library, originally Juxon’s Great Hall, in which the incongruous mixture 
of ill-understood Gothic forms and Renaissance ornament is compen- 
sated for by the magnificence of the open timber roof. The long collec- 
tion of portraits are well and critically described. Of these Holbein’s 
Warham is the gem, and that of Archbishop Potter, as a child, the 
most curious in its history. A century after his death, it was in the 
possession of a Northamptonshire farmer, who only knew by tradition 
that it represented a boy of six who could read the Greek ‘Testament, 
and afterwards became Archbishop. This led to its identification, 
and it was added to the gallery by Archbishop Howley. 

As to the so-called Katherine Parr portrait, the resemblance 
suggested Ly Mr. Browne to the brass of Lady Howard does not go 
much further than the head-dress. 

The notes at the end of the book about the other archiepiscopal 
palaces are of great interest and value. One chronological error calls 
for correction. Elizabeth Barton, the Nun of Kent, was not executed 
in 1528, but six years later. 

“When men continue here long,” said a member of Parliament, in 
1692, “ they alter. They come up hither free men, but here they are 
made bondmen.” Bondmen to Court and party influence, that is, and 
perhaps short Parliaments would only alter instead of removing the 
bondage, and make members of Parliament slaves to their constituents 
and afraid of acting on their own responsibility and according to their 
own conscience, ‘Then the constant visits of members to their con- 
stituencies and the free circulation of political information and ideas 
keeps the member and his constituents much more en rapport than was 
formerly the case. But still there is no doubt that the general feeling 
of the country always has been in favour of short Parliaments, and 
against a practice which came into vogue when the English monarchy 
became nearly absolute, and was not fixed until it was necessary to 
protect a new dynasty against a rebellion in which a great proportion 
of the populace sympathized. Mr. Paul’ has worked up the history of 
the debates in parliament which refer to this subject in a very readable 
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form, which will stimulate thought and suggest the possibility of an 
improvement to many people who take the seven years’ duration of 
Parliament to be almost a fixed law of nature, like the duration of the 
year, instead of being, as it in truth was, a temporary device contrary 
to the old lines of the Constitution, adopted for a special purpose after 
strong opposition, not much more than 150 years ago. 

Mr. Lupton’ has supplemented his edition of Dean Colet’s works by 
publishing a translation of Erasmus’s letter, in which he compares him 
to Jehan Vitrier, the Warden of the Franciscans at St. Omer’s, a friar, 
who having entered the order at an early age, and disapproving of the 
numbing and cramping influence of a life by rule, adhered to it 
throughout his life, for fear of being a stumbling-block to others, 
though his sermons breathed a higher religion and a higher morality 
than that of the convent. Colet, on the other hand, was a secular 
priest with a large fortune, who despised the religious orders, as they 
were in fact, though he would have joined one if he had found any 
“ fraternity really bound together for 2 Gospel life.” He appears to 
have had some sympathy with Groot’s Brethren of the Common Life, 
at Deventer, if Mr. Lupton’s interpretation of an obscure allusion be 
correct, no doubt on account of their educational views as well as their 
religious principles. 

Paulines will be glad to know that Erasmus’s story of a brutal 
schoolmaster, which Knight and Bishop Kennett both refer to Colet, 
cannot possibly be meant for him, for one reason, among others, that 
the flogging scene took place in she dining hall, a room which St. Paul’s, 
as a day school, did not possess. Friar Bricot, Colet’s opponent, whom 
Mr. Lupton cannot identify, was Edmund Birkhead, or Bryket, a Fran- 
ciscan of Norwich, who frequently preached before Henry VIII. and 
his Court, and became Bishop of St. Asaph in the spring of 1518, and 
was succeeded in 1518 by Standish, who is mentioned in the same 
connection. 

There are not many of the Norman families who originally 
settled in England who now possess undoubted male descendants of 
the same name; but this distinction is claimed for the House of 
Glanville, a family whose talents have chiefly been exercised in the 
province of law, though Chief Justice Ranulph de Glanville also 
won honour as a soldier by his defeat and capture of William the 
Lion at Alnwick. Mr. Glanyille Richards’ asserts also that the 
families “flourished in England before the Conquest ;” but by com- 
parison with another passage this appears to be a mistake. At all 
events, the ancestor “‘ who came in with the Conqueror” hailed from 
Pont |’Eveque, and settled down in Suffolk and Norfolk, where his 
grandson founded the monasteries of Leiston and Bromholm. Com- 
plete tabular pedigrees of the family are given, with biographies of 
many of the individuals, such as the Lord Chief Justice and the 
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Speaker of the House of Commons after the Restoration. Another 
member of the family was the rector of Wimbish, known for his 
treatise on “ Witches.” He, perhaps, was devoid of the hereditary 
judicial faculty. His account of the spirit-rapping in a neighbour's 
house is given in full, and shows that there is nothing new under the 
sun. The pedigree appears to be honestly and carefully compiled. 
There is, perhaps, a little assumption, though not improbable, in the 
earlier portion; but there is not half so much exercise of the ima- 
ginative faculties as is usual in such works. Unfortunately, the 
records adduced in evidence are not very correctly quoted, and in 
many cases no hint, or very inadequate ones, given as to their abiding- 
place. ‘Ex Registro Prioratus de Leiston in Bibl. Col.” is not very 
intelligible. It is rather rough ona friendly clergyman to formally 
thank him, and thus make him responsible for the copy of a Latin 
inscription which contains eighteen mistakes in eleven lines, of which 
Equitis Amanti, for -Aurati, is one, and which ends with the line 
“‘ Magorem Sat erit progenuisse Pasem.” If the local stone-cutter is 
to blame, he ought to bear it. 

This year, being the bi-centenary of the great defeat of the Turks 
at Vienna” by John Sobieski, Mr. Malden hus taken the opportunity 
to publish the story of a battle worthy to be ranked with Marathon, 
Salamis, and Tours; as the triumph of Western civilization over 
Eastern barbarism, a triumph which was rendered more difficult by 
the unity of Islam and the discord of Christians. Like his predecessor 
Francis I., Louis XIV., though posing as a Christian and Catholic king, 
was secretly backing up the Turk and Hungarian rebels against the 
empire; and the advantage to France of the extension of their power 
at the cost of the emperor was so great that so sagacious a politician 
as Sir William Temple was half inclined to think they would for that 
reason stop short. But confidence in numbers and Mahommedan 
valour, animated the Sultan to attempt the conquest of Europe, think- 
ing, no doubt, that when he had broken the power of the empire, 
France would fall an easy prey; and so he was led on to a disaster 
which, fortunately for Eurcpe, his successors have never been able to 
repair. The tale of the siege and relief of Vienna is exceedingly 
well told, detail enough to follow every movement, but not the dry 
precision of a military history; and the character of the Polish king, 
a crusading knight who seems out of place among artillery, is skilfully 
brought out by means of passages from his letters. There is at the 
end of the book a facsimile of a map, executed only a few years after 
the battle, which shows the physical aspect of the country and the 
positions of the towns and villages, better than a modern one could do. 

A hard-working banker, who spent his leisure in deciphering hiero- 
glyphics and translating the Bible, is a sufficiently rare phenomenon 
to deserve a record; but Samuel Sharpe’s” biography is more than 
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that, It isa picture ofa character distinguished by qualities not very 
common, and without much preaching, it has a distinctly bracing moral 
effect. Brought up in the best school of Dissent, among that sect 
which, more than any other, rests public spirit on a basis of religious 
duty, and has the strongest hatred of superstition, one of his principal 
aims was to undermine and destroy orthodoxy—superstition—not by 
argument, but by simple statement of fact, by publishing, for instance, 
critical notes explanatory of the obscure passages and allusions in the 
Old and New Testaments, or by showing the Egyptian origin of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. And that he was perfectly impartial was 
acknowledged by the best orthodox religious reviews. ; 

There is no more potent weapon than this; though it moves 
slowly, its work is never undone again. Then, Mr. Sharpe’s love of 
learning, and his ardent devotion to truth, were coupled with an absence 
of desire for fame or any other reward than his own satisfied sense of 
duty. The work was useful: it must be done, and he would do it, not 
caring how soon its value was known, but satisfied that, as Mrs. Clifford 
says in one of her charming stories, ‘‘ Good work lives on for ever.” 
Then he felt, as all do who work in the more laborious paths of litera- 
ture, that “ the author himself gets the chief benefit of his labour and 
outlay.” How true this is, In the field of Egyptian antiquities he 
was as heretical as in theological matters. He refused to be tied down 
by the then accepted principe that old guesses were to be taken 
as the basis of interpretation of new documents, and had the courage 
to differ from those who were considered better authorities than 
himself. 

The same principle of using facts, not arguments, was turned by 
him to a political purpose. One of his contributions tothe discussion 
on the Dissenters’ Marriage Act and Dissenters’ Chapel Act was the 
publication of a pamphlet giving an account of how the Mansion 
House was built from fines levied on forty Dissenters, who were 
successively elected as sheriffs of London, and refused to serve, it being 
an office which they were disqualified from holding without taking 
the sacrament. But bigotry is not all on one side, and this book gives 
proofs of it. The orthodox Dissenters, who cry out against Anglican 
intolerance, refused to allow Mr. Sharpe’s translation of the New 
Testament to be in their libraries, though the accuracy of the work 
allowed no trace of sectarianism to be visible. What an outcry they 
would have made if books by their leading writers had been similarly 
treated! Mr. Sharpe’s brother William was a well-known solicitor, 
who had a good deal to do with the preparation of the Judfcature 
Act, but that his advice, however good, was not always taken, the 
following story will show :— 

“ He had given much attention to the Bankruptcy Laws, and on one occasion 
wa3 consulted by the Lord Chancelior as to a Bill which was next day to be 
introduced into Parliament. He sat over the Bill a good part of the night, 
and hurried off early the next morning to make prompt report that the scheme 
was impracticable. ‘You are quite right, said the Lord Chancellor, with a 
characteristic shrug and smile; ‘the Bill won’t work, but it must pass, for 
we have promised the places.’ The Bill was passed, and, as he expected, it did 
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not work. But the places had been given, and when very shortly afterwards 
a change was made, tle placemen were compensated.” 

The late Director of the Geological Survey of Canada has found an 
apt biographer in the person of Mr. Harrington,” who was employed 
under him as chemist and mineralogist. Sir William Logan was a 
Canadian by birth, his grandfather having gone thither from Stirling, 
about 1784, and set up a bakehouse at Montreal, in which his 
son, Sir William’s father, succeeded him. He was sent over to Edin- 
burgh to be educated, where he and his brothers distinguished themselves 
for their industry, and after a brief interval of commercial life in 
London, went to superintend the financial affairs of some copper works 
at Swansea; but having a strong taste for science and desire to know 
and understand everything, he soon made himself master of the pro- 
cesses used and took a general superintendence of the concern. His 
amusement consisted in making a geological map of the district, which, 
though the ’prentice work of an amateur, was adopted and acknow- 
ledged by Sir Henry de la Beche as a basis for the maps of the 
Government Survey. Then, after a visit to Spain, and gaining some 
scientific distinction by his investigation of the strata of clay which 
underlie coal-beds, and the plants (Stigmaria) which are found there, he 
was chosen by the Canadian Parliament to commence what became 
the principal object in his life, the geological survey of the Province. 
Much of this work was done in birch-bark canoes, with Indians as 
guides, “ living the life of a savage, inhabiting an open tent, sleeping 
on the beach in a blanket-sack with my feet to the fire, seldom taking 
my clothes off, eating salt pork and ship’s biscuit, occasionally tor- 
mented by mosquitoes, I dialled the whole of the coast surveyed, and 
counted my paces from morning to night for three months.” Rather 
dull work this last, but sometimes relieved by incidents like this :— 


“As T paced across a field for the purpose, counting my steps as I went, I 
heard footsteps coming behind me. At length, when I arrived at rather a 
boggy spot, a voice at my heels exclaimed, ‘I say, Sir, this is not the road!’ 
I went on counting my steps, and to keep the number in my mind, I counted 
aloud, £110, 111, 112,’ &. ‘I say, Sir, this is not the road!’ again exclaimed 
the voice. ‘117, 118—it’s my road—119, 120, &c., said I. ‘It’s a wet 
place, Sir.’ ‘123, 124—it does not require a Solomon to tell me that—125, 
126,’ &e. ‘You'll get wet, Sir.” ‘128, 129—don’t bother me—130, 131,’ &c. 
Here a young man went by me, and kept right in front of me to impede my 
progress. This made me somewhat angry, and.coming ,up to the stump of a 
tree, which would do for a mark, I freely gave him a piece of my mind for 
interrupting me in my occupations. He seemed rather startled, and stared at 
me as if he thought I certainly must be mad.” 


And on several other occasions he was followed and stopped under 
the same idea. 

One of his colleagues was a Polish. chemist, the type of what a 
travelling companion ought not to be. ‘ De Rottermond seems to be 
the most uncomfortable one among us, but instead of attributing his 
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great discomfort to some quality within himself, he seems to imagine 
that it always arises from something peculiar to his place in the tent. 
Either there is more smoke where he is than anywhere else, or the fire is 
further from him than from anybody else, or the ground is wetter where 
he is, or there is some chink in the tent which lets in the wind where 
he is, or the flies bite most where he is.” ‘Logan himself seems to have 
been exceptionally enduring, and to have considered that to be lost 
and have to pass a rainy night alone in a wood with no food was not 
a very grievous hardship. There are some good stories about his 
detection of “salted” mines, of which this is not the worst :— 

“During the time of the gold excitement in the province of Quebec, he: 
was not unfrequently urged to give his opinion on goldbearing quartz. On 
one occasion a number of specimens were shown to him by some speculators. 
in the agers of intending purchasers of the property. Sir William's opinion 
was asked whether the glittering metal visible at the bottom of the little 
cavities in the quartz were really gold. ‘No doubt of it,” said the unmoved’ 
critic, after eyeing it closely with a pocket-magnifier. ‘No doubt of it, and 
with this glass you can see the marks of the punch perfectly.’” 


The chief object aimed at in forest legislation and management in 
the early times of England was the protection of the king’s game, a 
purely selfish consideration; but the extension of the Royal Navy by 
the Tudor sovereigns led to greater regard being paid to public utility 
—to the preservation of the timber as well as the deer. Even in the 
time of Elizabeth, Harrison (misprinted ‘‘ Hamsen’’) in his “ Descrip- 
tion of Britain,”™* complains bitterly of the waste of wood, and sug- 
gests that every landholder should be bound to plant some of his farm. 
And even now Dr. Brown thinks that the management of forests all 
over the world suffers from ignorance of the historic and scientific 
aspects of the question. In France, it was Colbert who woke up to 
the fact that matters were becoming serious—“ France perira faute 
des bois.”"* A most searching commission was issued, which found it 
necessary even to hang one or two officials for peculation. The final 
result was the celebrated Ordinances of 1669, which not only laid 
down a more systematic and scientific method of ‘“ cropping” forests, 
but also asserted the right of the State to interfere in their adminis- 
tration, whether royal or private, for the public good. The Ordinances 
contain minute regulations as to the duties of officers; the processes 
employed in felling wood, rights of pasturage, &c. Dr. Brown has 
printed a translation of it, with a few preliminary remarks. His book 
on English forests is a tolerably complete repertory of all that is known 
on such matters, including a description of all our existing and extinct 
forests and chases. The author is led to publish these works from 
public spirit ; and having been assisted by friends in bringing out the 
first of the series, he expresses his intention of employing whatever 
amount is realized by the sale of each volume in bringing out some 
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similar work, which will be useful, but not ‘likely to command a 
remunerative sale. When he does this, it would be advisable for him 
to have the correction of the press more carefully attended to. 
Scholars, and even ordinary readers, have their prejudices, and to see 
the word “ Arboretum” spelt in two different ways, and both wrong, 
on the first page of a book, is apt, though perhaps unjustly, to shake 
the reader’s confidence in his accuracy of statement. With such a slip 
before him, can any one believe in “an ancient map of Dartmoor of 
the year 1241?” Another such blunder is “ Hampshire Court” for 
“Hampton Court,” and the common: mistake, “ fere natura,” occurs 
more than once. 

The American caves seem to contain very little human or even 
animal remains compared to those in England. A recent book on the 
subject” mentions but few specimens, and those of no greater antiquity 
than a few centuries, though some are covered with dripstone ; nothing 
to compare with the cave at Murcielagos, in Andalusia, where a circle 
of skeletons was found sitting round one which was crowned with a 
coronet of gold. In asmall cave near the Mammoth, a female body 
was found, together with a woven bag, strings of beads, and other 
objects similar to those recently used by Indians; and one of the 
chambers of the Mammoth caves is filled with half-burnt cane-torches, 
which must have accumulated for centuries. But with these, and few 
other exceptions, the interest is, as far as science goes, purely geological, 
and with regard to most of the visitors, purely curiosity. ‘There are, 
of course, plenty of traces of the saltpetre miners who worked there 
before they were made a show. 

Mr. Hovey is as enthusiastic about caves as a member of the Alpine 
‘Club about mountains; and some of the illustrations of the “ Cork- 
screw” and the “ Bottomless pit,” and other strange places, look almost 
as imposing and as dangerous us the scenes which Albert Smith used 
to exhibit atthe Egyptian Hall. Plans and dimensions are also given, 
correcting some of the exaggerations of guide-books and popular 
journals, which describe avenues of a dozen and more miles in length 
to a cave that is known to be less than 2,000 feet long. The true 
dimensions of the Mammoth cave are startling enough, without the 
help of fiction—223 known avenues, whose united length is 150 miles. 
uray cave is now lighted by electricity, which would have been a 
great comfort to the Scotchman who came over the Atlantic on pur- 
pose to see it, and then would not go in because it was dark. 

We have heard it proclaimed that superficiality and flippancy are the 
two elements of literary composition which in our day secure success. 
We would not point to the new and cheaper edition of Mr, Escott’s 
“¢England”” as an illustration of this cynical principle; the success of 
his book is not due to these qualities. Mr. Escott claims to have 
‘honestly attempted a comprehensive and faithful picture of the social 
and political condition of modern England,” and he has at any rate 
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succeeded in producing a series of essays which will convey amusement 
to some and instruction to not a few. Mr. Escott, however, if we may 
apply to him his own words concerning Trollope, “ does not represent 
any great force in literature, and his ambition has rather been to give 
hundreds and thousands of men and women, of all ages and all ranks, 
exactly what they want—light easy reading, that requires no special 
thought, that is at once a pure recreation, and that presents to 
them, as if reflected in mirror, the society in which they live.” 
This was no very exalted tusk. And if the Fortnightly Review 
will pardon us, we did not find it “impossible to close this volume 
without a certain sense of that exaltation which is the mind’s response 
to an adequate presentment of any kind of greatness”—as the critic 
of our contemporary expressed himself. Possibly to produce any such 
effect, a work must be undertaken with genuinely exalted enthusiasm, 
such as Gibbon gave to his “Decline and Fall,” and such as 
Mr. Lecky, though with the force of a lesser spirit, has given to his 
“History of the Eighteenth Century,” which treats of many topics 
sketched in Mr. Escott’s “ England.’’ Readers who do not think that 
authors are always competent to judge of “exactly what they want,” 
and we fear their number is large, will at times feel angry that the 
style of magazine-articles should be introduced into books, and they 
will resent the dictum that “the first consideration in every depart- 
ment of intellectual industry aad activity is not to fly too high for the 
public.” The law of supply and demand is held by the large class of 
rapid generalizers to apply to literary composition. The plea that a 
book is required to satisfy a want is considered an all-sufficient reason, 
and consequently much vain lore is multiplied, and our shelves groan 
with compilations ; but it is one of the glorics of one genuine work of 
literature to render them all useless. It would be ungenerously severe 
te say that Mr. Escott’s work is destined shortly to become useless. 
For although it is a compilation of second-hand information, it is infor- 
mation which everybody should possess. It most resembles an echo: 
of the dinner-table conversation of well-informed people, from which 
inaccuracies have been eliminated—ranging from the price of nails to 
the last new poem or picture, from the calisthenics and deportment of 
Black Rod to the outlook of Imperial England. The aspirant to con- 
versational honours should make it his own. It will supply him with 
a Ciceronian range of topics, which may be hackneyed, but of which he 
will learn to speak to the point. The opportunity should have been. 
taken in this new edition to re-cast chapter iv., on “ Rural Adminis- 
tration,” which is rather confused, and presumes too much knowledge, 
at any rate in the London-bred reader. A foreigner would find some 
difficulty in following several chapters. A more straightforward 
method would have been better suited to the subject, but Mr. Escott 
perversely wished to be lively and engaging, in a magazine-iike style, 
and important points come to be mentioned in an incidental manner. 
We hope Mr. Escott will in the future learn to have a higher opinion 
of his public, which is not so contemptible as to be incessantly de- 
manding “ easy reading, where no special thought is required.” Good 
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sense, however, and practical sagacity are solid qualities; and we have 
in this book the most interesting topics of the day echoed by a 
writer who possesses these qualities in an eminent degree, and who no 
doubt moves in a busy active sphere where they are much discussed 
and commented upon, especially in their practical bearing, Mr. Escott 
starts the first chapters with a certain entrain, but, as the book pro- 
ceeds, he seems to have wearied, and the attempt at sparkle evanesces, 
so that by the time he comes to his notices un contemporary literature, 
he has sunk to plain categorical enumeration—devoid of praise or blame, 
or any other expression of feeling,—with one astounding exception. 
After dismissing Browning as a “ pathologist in metre,” Swinburne as 
a poet who has derived his inspiration from the French and Italian 
writers of the sixteenth century, and Tennyson as a “ melodiously 
whispering zephyr,” we light upon this amazing appreciation : ‘‘ The 
poems of Mr. Matthew Arnold occupy a distinct place of their own. 
They are the distilled and luminous essence of metrical thought, ex- 
quisite in idea, and masterpieces of expression.” It would be erroneous, 
however, to conclude that all his remarks on this topic are equally 
jejune. It is a pity also that four chapters have been contributed by 
friends, which tends to increase the impression which the book leaves 
on the mind, of a disjointed series of esstys. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all defects, let us hope that the book will find numberless readers, 
The connected presentment of the main questions of so many phases of 
English life will go far to help men, who are compelled by the principle 
of the division of labour to absorb themselves in one restricted pursuit, 
.0 realize the working of the rest of the parts of ourimmense and complex 
social machine. An acquaintance with it will counteract the influence of 
the pragmatic theories with which the atmosphere of the masses is at 
present laden, Particularly those chapters on local and municipal ad- 
ministration will be read with interest, and we regret that more care 
has not been spent upon them. Exact knowledge of how large an 
amount of such work is performed without immediate reward in this 
country will fire many who are now apathetic with an ambition to 
become good citizens, although there will always remain a large resi- 
duum, especially in London, who will not see that institutions have 
anything to do with them, so long, as they express it, ‘“‘as they have 
to work so jolly hard for their living.” 

Though bristling with Germanisms and un-English inversions, such 
as might well make Landor shudder in his grave, Miss Thomas's 
“George Sand” is well conceived, No length of residence, however, 
in an adopted country can give writers the same command over a 
foreign language as they may possess over their own. Miss Thomas 
herself will begrudge no one a fastidious taste in literary style, and she 
must regret that she was called upon to express herself in an idiom 
which is apparently foreign to her. Had she possessed true English 
literary instinct, she would have produced an uncommonly good book. 
As it is, her native wisdom, liberality of thought, and generous enthu- 
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siasm for her heroine have made her book not only readable, but delight- 
ful. English prejudice, not in this case unfounded, will note with some 
dismay that, of the five monographs of this series already announced 
or published, three have been placed in the hands of ladies of German 
origin. As these monographs are intended to serve a popular want, 
it is to be regretted that they should be disfigured by un-English 
turns of phrase, which the ordinary public are as quick to feel as 
scholars. On the other hand, Miss Thomas’s conception and treat- 
ment cf the subject are admirable. The ordinary reader who 
approaches a book always asks, as Audrey did of “the poetical,” “Is 
it honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing?” and his nervous 
sensibilities are particularly aroused in the case of a woman, of whom 
the most he has probably heard has been her notorious social irregu- 
larities, Miss Thomas has not disdained to consider the timidity of such 
simple-minded readers, who, we are fain to believe, are still the large 
majority in this country, especially when her heroine is descended in 
an almost unbroken line from illegitimate ancestors, and was brought 
up by an illegitimate grandmother, her brother and sister being illegiti- 
mate, and herself having a narrow escape from the same fate, and her 
subsequent career being anything but reassuring on the surface. 
Still fact is fact, and whether for good or for evil, cannot be glozed 
over with impunity. From the way in which Miss Thomas mentions 
George Sand’s liaisons with Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Musset, Franz 
Liszt, Chopin, and others, no one would suspect George Sand was 
the woman of whom Sandeau said: “voila une femme qui a été le 
tombeau de bien des amours.” But perhaps people may rightly be left 
to discover for themselves the defects of great characters: what is so 
difficult for ordinary people to realize is how the great have achieved 
their greatness, and this Miss Thomas will help them to do. They 
will understand that George Sand was neither dissolute nor unprin- 
cipled, but guided throughout her life, in the midst of error and 
illusion, by noble enthusiasm and devotion to high aims. Out of a 
multitude of things evil, she extracted a core of good. Out of an 
appalling complexity of experiences, and in the midst of unceasing 
social, political and religious revolution, she evolved an ideal of life 
which ever commanded her unswerving loyalty, unvitiated by the error 
and falsity which was everywhere around her. Readers will rise from 
Miss Thomas’s book subdued by the conviction that there was in 
George Sand much that was “honest, both in deed and word,” much 
that was even sublime, and that the picture they have hitherto had in 
their minds was a gross caricature and misrepresentation, Familiarity 
with the highest types of foreign nations will do much to enable the 
general public to conceive of new ideals, to widen its sympathies and 
to subdue their much-combated philistinism, without, at the same 
time, destroying their faith in our own high ideals, or impairing the 
exquisite modesty and delicacy of English womanhood, which still 
remains unique in the world. George Sand was occasionally guilty 
of shocking coarseness, but that is a trifle compared with the gross 
apprehension of a public to whom we fear she still appears in the 
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light of a licentious writer ; just as Rossetti was popularly held, until 
recently, at least, to be a sensual painter and poet. Miss Thomas’s 
criticisms of George Sand’s works are wise and penetrating, and her 
eleventh chapter, in which she summarizes her estimate of George 
Sand, is perhaps the best in the book. 

What with the Bradlaugh affair in Parliament, the Phoenix Park 
murders in Ireland, and the Egyptian war, the “ Annual Register”” 
for last. year has plenty of subjects of interest. The Parliamentary 
history is very full and fairly written, and the Chronicle of Events 
contaias references to nearly everything that has happened of public 
consequence; while Literature, Science, and Art are not overlooked. 
In some cases the impressions given by accounts written at the time 
is at variance with what we know now to be the case. For instance, 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish is spoken of as having been 
planned, and that of Mr. Burke accidental, or unpremeditated, the 
reverse of what the trial showed to be the case. 

The anonymous writer of Blackwood’s “ Historical Readers”” has 
managed to attain perfect simplicity and clearness without the use of 
childish language. ‘The incidents are well selected, and graphically, 
sometimes even dramatically told, and not without a touch of humour, 
which even children can appreciate. The chronological arrangement 
is curious—as the acts of a king are given by themselves, and then, 
after his death, an account of the chiet events of his reign. It will 
want care on the part of the teacher to counteract this. The tone is 
throughout most laudably impartial. Teaching party politics in a 
school should be as rigidly prohibited as teaching sectarian religion. 
The closing chapter contains a useful sketch of the constitution as it is 
at present, and an exhortation to the children to do what they can for 
England as the great men of whom they have read have done before 
them. 

There are a few inaccuracies here and there, which should be 
corrected in a future edition. The children won’t find ‘“ Domes- 
day Book” at the British Museum when they go there on their 
holidays, Any one who writes about history might be expected 
to know that so valuable a record would never have been allowed 
to go out of its proper custody, by which it would at once lose its 
value as legal evidence. Then, Wolsey was’ by no means the last 
clerical Lord Chancellor, as he was succeeded by Goodrich, Bishop 
of Ely, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and’ Heath, Archbishop 
of York. Passages of poetry are interspersed with the prose, 
and are generally well selected. But Kingsley’s fine poem about 
William Rufus might well take the place of Thornbury’s tame 
ballad. The illustrations are of very unequal merit. Some, like that 
of the Finding of Haroid’s Body, and the Storming of Badajos, are 
really striking drawings, but others are very poor. One of Queen 
Mary is too repulsive for a child’s book. The portraits of the earlier 
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sovereigns are imaginative, and might have been dispensed with; and 
the later ones, often taken from well-known portraits, are so, carelessly 
executed that the expression, and sometimes the features, jare quite 
disguised. 

Miss Finch’s “‘ Lives of the Princesses of Wales”” has evidently been 
suggested by Miss Strickland’s well-known work. The number of bio- 
graphies is, however, much smaller, for in five centuries and a half only 
six ladies have borne the title ; and among those six there are only three 
types of life. “Joan of Kent and Augusta of Saxe-Gotha were 
alike bereaved by the premature death of their lords, and were aiike 
entrusted with the charge of the infant heir. Anne Neville and 
Caroline of Anspach alike wore a crown, and found it but weary 
work; and Katharine of Aragon and Caroline of Brunswick alike 
tasted bitterest woe at their husbands’ hands, and died worn out in 
the strife.” 

A great part of the book is between quotation marks—Hepworth 
Dixon, Miss Strickland, and C. M. Yonge figuring as if of equal 
authority with contemporary writers, The last volume is enlivened 
by chatty letters, full otf gossip, about Caroline of Anspach, 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, and Caroline of Brunswick. There are a 
few sayings of Caroline of Brunswick when a child, quoted from 
Dr. Doran, of which one, at least, will bear quoting. ‘‘ How 
would you define time and space?’’ said her father once to 
Mirabeau. The Princess Caroline, then twelve years old, anticipated 
the witty Frenchman’s answer, »y replying, ‘‘ Space is in the mouth of 
Madam von L——, and time is in her face!” When told that it was 
not fitting for so young a lady to have an opinion of her own, she 
observed, correctly enough, ‘ People without opinions of their own 
are like barren tracts, which will not bear grass.” 

It is interesting to note the change which came over the lives of 
those Princesses of Wales who were not English, when they came to 
live in England. They all had peculiarly sorrowful liv es, and we hope 
that now the spell is broken, and that from the time of the present 
Princess—whose life is not given in these pages—a happier lot awaits 
the wife of England’s heir. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Sheridan” shows the artist’s hand through- 
out, and is one of the best of the series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” 
The style is charming, reminding us often of Thackeray’s lectures on 
the English humorists. 

Mrs. Oliphant does not mention Sheridan’s first dramatic attempt, 
which it is interesting to know was a version of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” written at Harrow, where, marvellous to relate, he was as 
exempt fiom the rod as a cherub. We wish Mrs. Oliphant had given 
some more stories of Sheridan’s colloquial wit, and some notice of the 
first actors in the ‘‘ School for Scandal.” Charles Lamb says that for 
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long Joseph Surface was the most interesting character in the play, 
owing to the inimitable acting of “plausible Jack Palmer.” In our 
time Mr. Chippendale’s “ Sir Peter” stands out as the best representa- 
tion within ordinary memory. In his first words, “ When an old 
bachelor marries a young wife, what is he to expect?” he evidently 
came fresh from some source of irritation, but in his most exasperated 
moments he was still the “ rococo” gentleman of the last century, and 
made the audience feel there was more in his regard for his wife than 
mere admiration for the “elegant turn of her head,” which Mrs. 
Oliphant thinks shows shallowness of character. Nothing, however, can 
be better than her remarks on the Screen scene, in which “ the succes- 
sion of interviews has not a word too much; nor could the most 
impatient audience find any sameness or repetition in the successive 
arrivals, each one of which adds an embarrassment to the dilemma of 
Joseph Surface, and helps to clear up those of his victims.” Justice 
is, however, scarcely done to the satire of the little French milliner, 
and Sir Peter’s absence of feeling for those who may care for so 
obscure a person, or for herself, contrasted with his own amour 
propre. 

Sheridan wrote “The Rivals” in his twenty-fourth year, at the 
same age that Dickens produced “ Pickwick.” The ‘School for 
Scandal” was written ir his twenty-sixth year. Congreve had written 
his best works by twenty-eight; but we think Sheridan’s insight into 
the ways of the world was the most remarkable of the three. Indeed, 
he evidently knew his powers earlier, though no man was ever less of 
a@ prig, and we cannot agree with Mrs. Oliphant that when he married 
at twenty-one, with his genius and three thousand pounds, his sweet 
wife’s fortune, that “the condition of the young pair was as little 
hopeful as can be conceived.” We wish everybody married with 
equally good stock-in-trade. Passing Sheridan’s political career, in 
the main creditable, we come to the sad end, after the death of his 
dearly-loved wife and little girl, Mrs. Oliphant tells all with true 
feeling and pathos, and shows that, with the trials of his age and 
surroundings, and with all his faults, this great man bears the test 
that we know we could have loved him. 

Biographies of living persons are not altogether desirable, as they 
can seldom contain more than the subject desires to be known. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum is a common saying, but, in spite of it, it is. 
easier to speak the truth about a man when his work and life are 
complete, and personal feeling isnot so keen. However, Mr. Heading- 
ley’s life of Bradlaugh™ has evidently been popular, as it has already 
reached a second edition. It is written of course from the point of 
view of a disciple and an admirer—a point of view which always 
challenges criticism and opposition; but, in spite of that, it will pro- 
bably convince most of those who read it of the honesty of a man who 
has suffered more for his opinions and done more to propagate them 
than most people in England, and who has a claim to publie respect 
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for his attempt to discuss matters and assert principles of the greatest 
importance, especially to the poorer classes, while those who have a 
better social position and more knowledge than himself are content to 
leave their fellow-creatures in ignorance, His knowledge of the forms 
of law, for instance, acquired at first in a solicitor’s office, and no doubt 
improved by subsequent study, has materially helped the working 
classes in acquiring a knowledge of what their legal rights are, and 
how to assert them—a knowledge which it is to be hoped will some 
day result in the demand for cheap law, so that tenants will no longer 
be afraid of resisting the extortion of their landlord, or labourers of 
their employers. 

Mr. Adams,” in the preface to this formidable work, makes some 
sort of apology for his book being only a “ compilation.” 

It certainly would have been better if he had not compiled quite so 
much under one cover ; books on such varied subjects as “‘ Work and 
Workers in the Educational Field,” ‘‘ Work on Behalf of the Slave,” 
“¢Work and Workers in the Mission Field,” “‘ Prison Reform,” and, 
lastly, ‘‘ The Poor are always with us,” would doubtless be acceptable 
to many if they were in separate volumes and in a readable torm; 
but when all five are presented to us bound together, with the com- 
piler’s kind assurance that, by studying the same, “ This will lead us to 
do each in his own little circle what it may be in our power to do for the 
ignorant and the afflicted,” even the most enduring of readers of 
biographical sketches must feel a little shy of undertaking such a task, 
especially as one cannot but heip feeling, at the close, that one has read 
it all before. 

It is to be feared that the “ general reader,” whom Mr. Adams 
hopes will find some interest and attraction in this ‘ compilation,” will 
have his pleasure to some extent sobered down by the want of 
anything like a sufficient index. Book I., for instance, dealing with 
education from Dean Colet to Dr. Arnold and Mary Carpenter, is all 
grouped together under pages 11 to 147. 

In this Book =. our author blows his trumpet with no uncertain 
sound ;— 


“ We find the principals of our high-class establishments boasting, not that 
they have educated their pupils in the honour of the Queen and the love of 
God; not that they have made them good citizens and good Christians... . 
but that so many have passed at this or that examination. We hold that in 
our higher schools, as in our lower, the education given is too pretentious, and 
therefore too superficial . . . . that it is worldly in tone and worldly in object, 
and, above all, that it is wholly and completely a failure, when and so far as it 
is not based upon religion and inspired with a religious spirit.” 


Too pretentious! are we to have every teacher in the School Board 
passing an examination with a view to discovering the soundness of 
his political opinions and the thoroughness of his belief in the Thirty- 
nine Articles? 

Mr. Adains evidently intends to impute something very dreadful 
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to our schools when he says that the educa is worldly 
in tone and worldly in object. Surely compulsory education by the 
State can hardly be expected to be Heavenly in tone or object, and 
one cannot but wonder how long some of the pupils would be passing 
through the required standards if obtaining certificates was dependent 
upon their accepting and appreciating religious truths. 

Amongst the numerous memorial sketches in this first book, perhaps 
the most interesting are those of Robert Raikes, John Frederick 
Oberlin, and Mary Carpenter. The account of Dr. Arnold’s work is 
also very well written, though we think Mr. Adams need not have 
entered into such full particulars of his sad and painful end. 

William Wilberforce, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Henry Martyn, 
John Williams, ‘‘ The Martyr of Erromanga,” and Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, 
are with many others given a place amongst the goodly company of 
“Good Samaritans,” with whom also is named, rather curiously, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. Mr. Adams concludes his work with par- 
ticulars of Sister Dora’s life and labours in Walsall. She indeed was 
one of those who dedicate their lives to the great work of ‘ making 
their fellow-creatures better, purer, and happier.” 
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EN of letters have always found a congenial task in writing about 
thesonnet. To define its nature has been a labour of love, and to 
describe its excellence at once a duty and apleasure. But sometimes 
“The Thing” (we have Wordsworth’s authority for calling the sonnet 
“The Thing”) has become a missile in their hands and they have 
hurled it at the non-vocal throng. 

“Does it not please you, then you at least have no soul for poetry !” 
In an age of criticism, when not to be an adept is to be an ignoramus, 
there is at once an immense supply of fresh sonnets, and a certain 
demand for well-informed eulogy of the great sonnets of the past. The 
parchment library edition of Milton’s Sonnets, with preface and notes 
by Mr. Mark Pattison,” has already won, and will doubtless retain, the 
approbation of students of literature and of book collectors, What- 
ever modern skill and modern taste can achieve in the way of binding, 
of type and paper, has been bestowed on this fair volume. 

We have been at some pains to compare the print with that of the 
elder Pickering and of Edward Moxon’s earlier editions, and although 
we confess that the blacker ink and smoother paper is pleasanter to 
the eye and easier to read, the modern book makes good its pretension 
of excellence. 

Mr. Pattison’s preface is an exhaustive essay on the nature of the 
sonnet. ‘Ten formal and nine material rules are given for its con- 
struction. The question is discussed whether the sonnet is a work of 





1 “The Sonnets of John Milton.” Edited by Mark Pattison. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883, 
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art, the fond invention of men’s device, or whether it proceeds from a 
pre-determining necessity in the nature of things. The preface also 
contains a brief history of the English sonnets and an introductory 
criticism of Milton’s sonnets in particular. Mr. Pattison, although 
he contends for a severe attention to rule in the composition of the 
sonnet even to the, as we think, doubtfully wise exclusion of double 
rhymes (Mr. Pattison, with unpleasing correctness, spells the word 
‘ rimes”) is constrained to admit that great poets are a law unto them- 
selves, and that the best sonnet is the most beautiful sonnet. We are 
inclined to think that the existence of the sonnet, as a distinct species 
of verse, depends somewhat on association, and that it is unnecessary 
to regard it either as a conscious device of art or as a logical or metrical 
necessity. It is enough that great poets have accidentally consecrated 
a particular form of verse to give that form a life of its own with ‘its 
seed within itself.” In the following reflection Mr. Pattison adopts 
the opinion of Landor, who, in one of his imaginary conversations, speaks 
of “ the poems of Shakspeare which are printed as sonnets”: “ If it had 
been recognized that the so-called sonnets of Shakspeare are not sonnets 
at all, any more than those of Lord Brooke, but a continuous poem, 
or poems, written in fourteen-line stanzas, as Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ 
is, largely, in sixteen-line stanzas, how much misplaced skill would 
have been saved!” And ia claiming for Milton’s sonnets the note of 
reality as distinguished from simulation and artifice, he has, perhaps, 
unconsciously followed a passage of Macaulay which we may be 
pardoned for quoting—the subject is Milton’s sonnets :— 


“They are simple but majestic records of the feelings of the poet, as little 
tricked out for the poet’s eye as his diary would have been. A victory, an 
unexpected attack upon the city, a momentary fit of depression or exultation, 
a jest thrown out against one of his books, a dream, which for a short time 
restored to him that beautiful face over which the grave had closed for ever, 
led him to musings which without effort shaped themselves in verse.” 


On two points of criticism we venture to differ from the editor. 
In sonnet 19, ‘‘Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints,” Mr. 
Pattison finds an instance of poetic inspiration, “the poetry of a 
poem” being “lodged somewhere else than in its matter, or its 
thoughts, or its imagery, or its words.” We hold to the doctrine, 
but deny its application. ‘Our heart is here taken by storm,” not 
only by the poetry of the poem, but by the marvellous alternations 
and combinations of the several sounds of the vowels. Nor can we 
admit that the “diction is almost below ordinary,” and we are half 
inclined to throw back the imputation on Mr. Pattison himself 
when he speaks of the “ hackneyed biblical phrases of which it is 
composed.” Rather is this grand sonnet, which Wordsworth loved 
to declaim, an instance of the law that the fuller the inspiration the 
more finished the art. Nature holds the pen, and the poet writes as 
he is bidden, whether in the body or out of the body he cannot tell. 
Again, in the notes to Sonnet 1, Mr. Pattison complains of the baldness 
of the opening, ““O Nightingale!” ‘ Perhaps,” he says, “we may 
say that the exclamatory particle falling on the ear first raises the 
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expectation of a burst of emotion, which is rudely checked when we 
find it leads to nothing, but only serves as grammarians call the sign of 
the vocative.” To our ears, the word nightingale in this place is itself 
the “ burst of emotion.” No sooner has the poet opened his lips than we 
hear the tumultuous melody of the bird of poets ; and we can see him 
too on the “bloomy spray”—“ the finer terminal twigs into which 
the bough or branch spreads itself;” for that is just where he would 
have perched of his own accord, if he resembled nineteenth-century 
nightingales, and by no means, as Mr. Pattison implies, in obedience 
to the suggestion of Chaucer’s wood-pigeon. The six Italian sonnets 
are printed together with a literal translation in prose, and metrical 
translations by Langhorne and Cowper. The tone of the portrait is 
rich and delicate. 

If Lord Rosslyn’s Sonnets’ do not fulfil all the nineteen conditions 
which Mr, Pattison imposes on the perfect “‘ Sonnetteer,” they are pleas- 
ing and elegant compositions, full of noble and kindly sentiment, and not 
without a certain measure of poetical fervour. Among the collection 
two or three stand out as remarkable, and prove that the author has 
faculty as well as taste, and that he can express the beautiful thought 
which prompts him to break silence at all. Some of Lord Rosslyn’s 
sonnets are uf a domestic character, and these we could certainly spare; 
but he is guilty neither of folly nor affectation, and in the expression 
of political or religious opinion he commands our respect if he does 
not win our assent. Many of them are addressed to great people, and 
speak of great events, and it is worth our while to regard the one and 
the other from the point of view of this courtly and chivalrous nature. 
Kings and Queens suffer many things in these days from special 
correspondents and the illustrated papers, but the pageantry of royalty, 
thanks it may be to fitter presentation and nobler recountal, was not 
always ludicrous or vulgar. The sonnet “‘ To an Infant whose Mother 
died at its Birth,” is by far the best of the collection; but as that 
has been, we believe, already published, and may be familiar to 
our readers, we have selected for quotation the first of two sonnets 
addressed to the throstle :— 

* The throstle sang his loudest song to-day ; 
Though the bleak north-wind grasped his joyous throat, 
It could not check the clear courageous note, 
That welcomed March as cheerily as May. 

Tis surely wise to be thus early gay, 

Nor wait for calms before we go afloat, 

But bravely launch from shore our little boat, 
And sing in hope our spring-tide roundelay ; 
Such trust will be repaid: for they who wait 
For summer, wait, and fearing, wait in vain : 
They who dare nothing, and restrain their song 
Till the hour suits them, never can be great ; 
But will, with troublous care and frequent pain, 
Make evil choice at last and take the wrong.” 





2 “Sonnets.” By the Earl of Rosslyn, William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 1883. 
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An historical play should present the persons and events of actual 
history so visibly and so forcibly as to transport the spectator into the 
past and bring him face to face with the mighty dead. It is not 
enough to place well-known characters on the stage and to inform the 
audience as to a certain course of events. No doubt it is possible to 
convey instruction in this manner, and perhaps the ratepayers of 
another generation will submit to English History being taught in a 
series of histrionic model lessons. It might be expensive, but it would 
amuse the children, and prevent those distressing confusions between 
sacred and profane history which will take place when a retentive memory 
for names and a limited stock of ideas are united in the same person. 
Such a histrionic model lesson is “Julian the Apostate,” a Tragedy,” 
in two parts, by Christopher James Reithmiiller. It is a chapter of 
ancient history pleasantly and lucidly told in blank verse. Sometimes 
the verse is hardly to be distinguished from prose, but, on the whole, 
if never rising to splendour or beauty, it is easy and agreeable. The 
narrative, we cannot call it a drama, is free from all defect of obscurity, 
and it is neither foolish nor unclean. To parents and guardians who 
wish their young folk to become acquainted with the history of Julian 
otherwise than through the pages of the immortal but uncelestial 
Gibbon, this tragedy will be invaluable. The following lines, taken 
from a speech of the heathen philosopher Maximus, albeit they recall a 
famous passage in Coleridge's ‘“‘ Wallenstein,” deserve quotation :— 

‘* We lift our eyes to yon resplendent Moon, 
And call her Isis, Artemis, Diana; 
For she who kissed Endymion in his sleep 
Is the swift huntress of the woods and hills ; 
And she who wears the lotus of the Nile 
Is the same goddess of the silver car 
That nightly sheds abroad her genial light. 
And so with all. Amid their shifting shapes, 
Their essence lasts. While beauty charms the sense, 
Or wisdom brings sweet solace to the mind, 
Will Aphrodite and Athena reign. 
And still Jove thunders from the heights of heaven, 
And Neptune wakes the fury of the seas ; 
While Ceres on the golden harvest siniles, 
And Bacchus trains the tendrils of the vine, 
And Pan is piping to the flocks and herds,” 


It would be impossible to do full justice to ‘“‘ Poems,” * by J. B. 
Selkirk, except at considerable length and by the help of numerous 
quotations. The author has the gift of writing pleasant verses, echo- 
ing, of course, the ideas and repeating the phrases of the day, but not 
markedly imitative of any particular poet. He can write a pretty 
song, a melodious and thoughtful hymn. Like most of his kind, he is 





3 “Julian the Apostate ;” a Tragedy, in Two Parts. By Christopher James 
Riethmiiller. London: J.S. Virtue & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 


Row. 1883. 
- 4 Poems.” By J. B. Selkirk, Author of ‘‘ Ethics and Atsthetics of Modern 


Ll &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co,, 1, Paternoster Square. 
883. 
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religious, but by no means orthodox, and proclaims his gospel of the 
superiority of vagueness with no little spiritual pride. Bishops and 
other commonplace people are treated with the ignominy which they 
deserve. Nor are we spared the humorous and realistic love poem, 
in which the playful and the colloquial tremble on the verge 
of the ludicrous and the vulgar. The great defect in these poems, 
and in countless others of the present day, is that the author is 
not afraid of being careless. He who can write such charming verses 
as these— 


“How is it, growing old, that what we’ve seen 
In earliest days should cling to memory yet, 
When all the interval of life between, 
Compared to tha¢ seems easy to forget ? 


How life, in which we’ve fought, and fagged, and striven, 
Looked back upon, should be but empty noise; 

While far behind it, like the hills of heaven, 
Stand out the days when we were girls and boys?” 


ought to be ashamed of himself for condescending to write this one :— 


‘Well! well! I will be quiet,—calm your fears, 
*Tis doctor’s orders, and I must agree. 
Good-night, my darling, kiss me—What ? in tears ? 

You too have loved the fields beside the sea.” 
And still more astonishing is it that a man of cultivation and refine- 
ment, who can write the sonnet on Carlyle, or indeed the greater 
portion of the poems in this volume, can bring himself to write, not to 
say publish, such a verse as this :— 


“Things are not with you and me 
What they were at twenty-three ; 
I’m now thirty (extre-nous, you're twenty-nine) ; 
And you know as hearts grow older 
They wiil sometimes too grow colder 
And in short, run out of solder, 
Caroline.” 


Or, again, it does not make a man a poet to be able to write as 
follows :— 


* But out in mid-ocean, miles from the shore, 
It is still as still can be, 
Leagues upon leagues, an opal floor, 
Of the great unbroken sea.”” 


But it should make it impossible for him to write such a verse as 
this :— 
“T lie full length on a tiger skin— 
With a skin of my own well browned— 
The palms of my hands tucked under my chin, 
And my elbows stuck in the ground.” 


If Mr. Selkirk should ever publish another volume of poetry let him 
stick to sentiment and greatly dare not to be silly. 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]—New Senizs, Vol. LXIV. No. II. PF 
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In “ The Lay of the Lady Ida, and other Poems,” * Mr. J. J. Britton 
has achieved a certain measure of success. His verses are agreeable 
and entertaining, and if they do not require study, they will repay 
perusal, The longest poem, ‘The Lay of the Lady Ida,” is written 
in the style and manner of Mr. Browning. We are reminded of that 
great master’s handiwork in the choice of subject—the love-story of 
an Italian artist—and, perhaps, we may say, in almost every line of 
the poem. But the imitation is not a slavish one, and there is no 
reproduction of the obscurity or eccentricity of the original. Lady 
Ida’s love is a charming idyll, but who will not recognize the source of 
the following lines P— 

“Yet pompous Dummerkoft and Krankheit there 
Were glum and jealous as two grey tom-cats 
At his preferment, then my lady smiled 
With pleasure on him—at his presence there. 
Yet look, he sits; shall I turn back and rouse ? 
No, where’s the good, let be. Ah, here she comes, 
My Mousie, true as ever to her time.” 

The tomb of Demos has a pleasant lilt of its own and a somewhat 
original turn of expression. There is some play of fancy in ‘“‘ Hesperas,”* 
by E. M. Edmonds, and here and there the verse is melodious. Many 
of the pieces are a little dull, but only one, “ Elfie’s Doll,” is careless 
and foolish. There is dignity in the conception of “ Vashti,” and the 
tone is sustained throughout the poem. The sentiment of “ Poppies,” 
and “ Dora, or Last Words,” is overstrained, but we read both pieces 
with pleasure. Mr. Edmonds’ style is laboured, and he does not. 
appear to write from any inner compulsion. 

“Theodora and other Poems,”’ by George F. E. Scott, is admittedly 
the work of a very young man. At least the author admits that he 
was very young in 1881. At that distant period he might have 
pleaded youth as an excuse for the subjective character of his verses. 
Now he is aware that young people are fond of dwelling upon their 
own emotions, and that great poetry is made of sterner stuff. Be that 
as it may, he rhymes prettily, if somewhat monotonously, on 
Thought, and Love, and Sympathy, and Maidenhood, and other 
novel and daring themes. Perhaps he is a little too anxious to 
improve the occasion, and we should like to see him more cheerful. 
But he escapes the charge of folly and affectation. We applaud the 
sentiment and admire the construction of these lines from his intro- 
ductory sonnet :— 

“ And ye, young hearts, who honour Love’s sweet name, 
Believing that she liveth pure and free, 

Thy kindred thought shall be my dearest fame, 
And God shall judge between the world and me: 





5 **The Lay of the Lady Ida, and other Poems.” By J. J. Britton, Author of 
* Carrella,” &c. London: Remington & Co., 134, New Bond Street. 1883. 

6 ** Hesperas, Rhythm and Rhyme.” By E. M. Edmonds. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 

7 “Theodora, and other Poems.” By George F, E,-Scott. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883, 
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I am content to bear its certain blame 
That, in my darkness, I have dared to see! ” 

It would not be fair to say that “ Voices in Solitude,”* which 
have spoken to R. G. H., have brought no messages of interest or 
beauty; but we advise him to close his ears, or rush into the 
“ Madding Crowd,” when they whisper to him such lines as these. 
He is addressing the sea— 

‘Thy belly’s bloated with a wealth of woe;” 
He is appealing to some young ladies— 
“ Oh, swirl me suavely in the giddy dance.” 


He is describing an eagle— 


“ He passes the pastures, the forests, the brooks, 
And casts on their comeliness casual looks.” 


Poetry has been defined as the best possible thoughts in the best 
possible words, but the stuff which we have quoted is an abuse, not 
only of the poetic faculty, but of the gift of language itself. 

Of “‘Versicles,”® by Isaac Flagg, there are fortunately but few. 
We do not say that the Paraphrase of the Adoniazuse is a wrong 
done to the shade of Theocritus. It is an insult to the genius of 
American slang. In “ Hylethen,” on the other hand, the author 
displays a genuine love of Nature and some faculty of composing 
melodious verse. But the hideous vulgarity of the humorous pieces, 
if we may borrow a phrase from Mr. Flagg, is a “ sticker.” 

We do not understand how an agnostic can reconcile it to “‘ Himself” 
to allow his “Songs by the Wayside”” to be bordered by red lines 
designed after the pattern of an Oxford frame. And yet, perhaps, 
there is a justification. For it is not the pages only, but that which 
is written upon them, which has a close resemblance to a second-rate 
hymnal, Calum non animum mutant; and although the writer may 
have discarded religion, he has by no means emancipated himself from 
superstition. The proverbial infidel who prayed to a hypothetical 
God to save a possible soul had more to say for himself than our 
agnostic, who denies and prays, prays and denies, breathless with 
vacillation, There is some point and pathos in the first effusion and 
in the last; but the walls of orthodoxy will not fall at the sound of 
such uncertain trumpeting. 

“ Poems, Antique and Modern,”” by C. L. Moore, impose a severe 
task on the patience of the reader. The style is laboured, and the 
poems are extravagantly long. In ‘“ Herakles,” an epic in eight 





8 “Voices in Solitude.” By R. G. H. Authors Complete and Revised 
Edition. London: John & Robert Maxwell, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street. 

9 «*Pedantic Versicles.” By Isaac Flagg. Boston: Published by Ginn, Heath 
& Co. 1883. London: Triibner & Co. 

10 “Songs by the Wayside of an Agnostic’s Life.’” By Himself. London: W. 
Stewart & Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. Edinburgh and Glasgow : J. Men- 
zies & Co. 

11 ** Poems, Antique and Modern.” By Charles Leonard Moore. Philadelphia : 
John E, Potter & Co, 1883. London: Triibner & Co. 
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books, we came across many beautiful lines and many absurd ones, 
We will give specimens only of the former :— 


“ And like an eagle that long time bas been 
Discomforted with clouds, mewed up in mists, 
Who, glad with promise of the coming day, 
Invades the very palace of the sun, 

And soars above his own accustomed haunts.” 


Again, there is a genuine ring of poetry in the following : — 


“ Vague longings, and unfathomable hopes, 
And ministry of unaccustomed tears.” 


There is imagination and power in the conception of “ Herakles,” and 
the author, though he has gone to Keats for some of his inspiration, 
is an eager student of classical models. If, as the metre in four or 
five places clearly demands, he regards the penultimate of Omphale as 
along syllable, he is mistaken; and three double epithets on one page— 
“ background-filling,” “ halfway-hanging,” ‘ smooth-enamelled”—are 
somewhat overwhelming. If, as we surmise, the author is young, and 
will restrain his Pegasus within reasonable bounds, he may make a 
name for himself. He has undoubted talent, but his classical studies 
have not hitherto convinced him that the half is more than the whole, 
or that there is danger in excess. It is of little avail to be able to 
write beautiful lines, or to abound in poetic imagery, if none the less 
the lengthy narrative is at once extravagant and dull. _ It is as well, too, 
in writing on classical subjects to avoid making false quantities, or 
indulging in such blunders as “ Keiron” or ‘‘ Cryselephantine.” 

It is a pleasure to take up a modern school-book, in order to see 
how a difficult task may be performed with some approach to per- 
fection. The ‘“ Odes of Horace,”” edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. E. Page, M.A., is an excellent specimen of the modern school- 
book. The notes, which are printed in such a way that the dullest 
youth cannot help seeing that “there is a note,” give just what is 
wanted, and are free from that accumulation of useless erudition 
which is superfluous to the scholar, and bewildering to the student. 

The“ Satires of Horace,”” edited, with Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
contain an interesting and most instructive prefatory note. We 
cannot, however, agree with him that, but for Maecenas, Horace 
might never have made himself immortal, The notes are all that can 
be desired. A third volume of the same series, by the Rev. Hubert 
Holden, contains Cicero’s oration, “ Pro Publio Sestio,”* with an intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, and critical index. This is an edition for 





12“ Q, Horatii Flacci Carminum Libri IV.” Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Camb., Assistant-Master 
at Charterhouse. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883. 

13 «¢The Satires of Horace.’’ Edited, with Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin; 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

14“ Pro Publio Sestio.” With Introduction and Explanatory Notes, By the 
Rev. Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Camb., 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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scholars as well as students, and although the notes are suitable for 
schoolboys, the appendix on the text and the grammatical index 
helong to a higher range of scholarship. 

In addition to their school and college series, Messrs. Macmillan 
continue to issue their series of elementary classics. We have before 
us Homer's ‘‘ Odyssey,” by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, 
M.A. ; “Livy,” Book I, by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. We have 
also received “ Le Médecin Malgré Lui, of Moliére,”” and “La Mare 
au Diable,”” of George Sand, with biographical notice and notes, by 
W. E. Russell, which are among the first instalments of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s foreign school classics.) We cannot speak too highly of this 
excellent series, 

We have to acknowledge “Two Shakspeare Examinations,”” with 
some remarks on the class room study of Shakspeare, by William 
Taylor Thom, M.A.; ‘Hat Francis Bacon die Dramen William Shak- 
speare’s Geschrieben ?” von Dr. Eduard Engel; and the tenth volume 
of the “ Parchment Library Edition of Shakspeare.”” 

“‘Le Secret de Sabine,’** by M. Desnee, cannot be ranked very 
high among contemporary French romances. The scene is laid on 
the confines of France and Spain, and the action of the story turns 
upon the events of the Carlist war of -1873. Some of the scenes in 
the Carlist camp, and especially among the “‘ Guerilleros,” are vividly 
painted, and bear the stamp of reality; but, generally speaking, the 
incidents are more suitable to an Opéra Comique, or a Porte St. Martin 


mélodrame, than to a novel. Improbabilities are heaped one upon 
another till all sense of reality is lost, and the personages who flit 
across the stage are more like the fantastic figures in a magic-lantern 
than creations of flesh and blood.. Fantastic and unnatural beyond 
all the rest, is the figure (we cannot employ the word “ character”) 
of Cita, the Indian girl, who though described as cwivrée, and 
constantly exhaling her hatred against the d/ancs, turns out to be the 





15 Homer’s “ Odyssey.” Book I. Edited for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 
John Bond, M.A., Chaplain and Classical Instructor Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich ; and A. S. Walpole, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxtord. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. London: Macmillan & Co. ‘Titi Livi.” Liber I. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary for the Use of Schools. By Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Head Master of 
St. Peter’s School, York. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

16 Le Médecin Malgré Lui.” Par J. B. Poquelin de Moliére (1666), By G. 
Eugéne Fasnacht. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. : 

7 «Ta Mare au Diable.” By George Sand (1846). With Biographical Notice 
and Notes by W. E. Russell, M.A., Assistant-Master in Haileybury College. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1883. 

18 «lwo Shakspeare Examinations.” By William Taylor Thom, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Hollins’ Institute, Virginia. Boston: Ginn, Heath 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

19 “ Hat Francis Bacon die Dramen William Shakespeare Geschrieben ?’’ Von 
Dr. Eduard Engel. Leipzig, 1883. Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

20 “ Shakspeare.” Vol. X. Parchment Library Edition, London; Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 

21 “Ye Secret de Sabine.” Par H. Desnee. Trois Edition. Palais Royal, 
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sister of the heroine, Sabine, one being as much an “Indienne” as the 
other, as both are half-castes. Yet for the exigencies of the story, 
the two girls—daughters of the same French father, by Hindoo 
mothers—-are made the types and representatives of two alien and 
antagonistic races. The ‘Secret de Sabine,” too, is no secret to 
the reader, who guesses it from the opening chapters, though it seems 
to be impenetrable to the various actors in the story; among the 
rest, to the inevitable juge d’instruction and his grefier, who exercise 
their practised wits upon its discovery, but in vain. The one touch 
of nature in the book is the fanatic, fighting monk, Santa Maria. His 
character and motives are both skilfully and naturally delineated ; if 
not historic and traditional, Santa Maria might almost be regarded as 
a creation. 

“Mercedés Pepin’ is a most disagreeable story, extremely well told. 
The heroine is a young and charming creole, married, some years 
before the opening of the tale, to the Comte Genevraye, a man of old 
family and moderate fortune, kind, just, and honourable, but not an 
enthusiastic or lover-like husband; for not only is he long past his 
youth, but mined by an inward disease, which must sooner or later 
end fatally. The ill-assorted pair have hitherto lived at M. De la 
Genevraye’s chateau, but, in the opening chapter, the husband is 
absent in Paris, whither he is gone, at his wife’s desire, to superintend 
the preparation of a town res:dence. He has been absent but three 
weeks, but the time has sufficed for Mercedés to contract a liaison with 
a stalwart young rustic, André Manchard by name, the superficially 
educated son of the Maire of the Commune, an ambitious and 
self-made man, who, born a peasant, and having raised himself to 
the class above him—the bourgeoisie—hopes to push his son still 
higher. The son is a musician of some proficiency, though without 
genius, and it is during his performance as organist in the village 
church that his @illades have won the heart of the too-susceptible 
chitelaine. When first we see her she is consulting the family 
doctor, who pronounces ker to be enceinte. A painful doubt seizes 
her as to the paternity of the child, but she hopes for the best, ‘dis- 
misses her peasant lover with a half-promise for some future day, 
announces her condition to her husband, and lovingly meets him 
on his return. In due time a son is born; but, unfortunately, 
a certain mark on his leg proves to the mother that he owes his 
existence not to the Comte, but to André. She is overwhelmed 
with remorse, and regards her child as the living chastisement of 
her offence. She fears, too, that the inherited blemish may serve as 
a piece de conviction to others besides herself. Fain would she 
cry, with Lady Macbeth, ‘‘ Out, damned spot,” but the “spot” will 
not “out.” She consults the doctor on the subject of having it 
effaced, but secretly instigated by the doctor himself, the Comte inter- 
feres, and forbids the operation. From this period the life of Mercedés 
3s one continued and fruitless struggle against the inexorable past. She 
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feels it intolerably base that she should allow her bastard to usurp 
the ancient name and estates of the De la Genevraye ; base, too, that 
she herself should live in luxury on the fortune of the husband she 
has so cruelly wronged; so she is constantly revolving hopelessly 
unpractical schemes of confession and restitution, not seeing, appa- 
rently, that, in her case, anything like confession, however relieving 
to herself, would be but a fresh wrong—another gratification of self, 
in fact, at the expense of those she has already injured. The rest of 
the story may be dismissed in a few lines, Her wild theories of 
reparation and restitution, together with her maternal affection, which 
gradually grows into an absorbing passion, drag down the unhappy 
Mercedes from one infamy to another. Her one desire is to marry her 
lover, in order that he may legally adopt their son; with this end in 
view, she watches with keen interest her husband’s failing life, con- 
stantly looking forward to his death, if she does not actually desire 
it. She renews her guilty relations with André, this time without 
the excuse of passion, or even inclination, for his coarseness and 
vulgarity now disgust her; but to break off a marriage planned for 
him by his father. All her schemes fail. The father of André—one 
of the best-drawn characters in the book—surprises her secret, rescues 
his son from her toils, and marries him to the girl he had chosen for 
him. Soon after, M. de la Genevraye dies; at the last moment 
Mercedés makes her confession to him, and entreats his pardon. He 
tells her he has long known all she can tell him, and that he forgives 
her on condition that the secret of his paternity shall never be revealed 
to the boy. Such is, in briefest outline, the story of Mercedés 
Pepin; a more painful and unpleasant plot cannot well be imagined ; 
yet the grace and cleverness with which it is told, the skilfully drawn 
characters and the telling situations, go far to redeem it. Neverthe- 
less, we should be glad to see M. Denvy’s able pen employed on a more 
agreeable and more wholesome theme. 

Tastes vary in fiction as in everything else ; and it is possible that 
some readers may derive entertainment from the perusal of “ Miss 
Beauchamp, a Philistine.” For our own part, we must confess that 
we have found it simply unreadable. The style is flighty and pre- 
tentious, and the characters and conversations entirely unnatural. 

“‘Inchbracken”™* is a clever sketch of Scottish life and manners at 
the time of the “ Disruption,” or great secession from the Established 
Church of Scotland, which resulted in the formation of the Free 
Church. The scene of the story is a remote country parish in the 
North of Scotland, within a few miles of the highland line. The 
main interest centres in the young Free Church minister and his 
sister and their relations, on the one hand, with the enthusiastic 
supporters of the disruption movement, mostly of the peasant or 
small tradesmen class, with a sprinkling of the smaller landowners ; 
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and, on the other hand, with the zealous supporters of the Estab- 
lished Church, represented by the Drysdales of Inchbracken, the 
great family of the neighbourhood. The story is well and simply 
told, with many a quiet touch of humour, founded on no inconsider- 
able knowledge of human nature. ; 

“Loys Lord Beresford, and other Tales,’* is a collection of very 
short stories, one very much like another, and possessing the minimum 
of literary merit. They may fairly be compared to the feuilletons 
of the fashion-books, where they would undoubtedly be better placed 
than in the more pretentious ranks of three volume novels. 

Whether “ The Battle of the Moy”” is intended as a threat, or as a 
warning, or merely as a vain boast, necessarily placed in the future by 
those whose past contains nothing to boast of, is more than we can 
pretend todetermine. In any case, it is an unsavoury and foolish little 
publication. 

The story of ‘Clare Welsman”” is both unusual and original. 
There is material in it to fill creditably the regulation three vols. ; 
but being condensed into one, the incidents are somewhat sketchily 
told. Very delicately and dexterously the author depicts the gentle 
and subdued emotions of Quaker life, and the innocent rebellion of 
the young heroine against the strait-laced tenets of her sect. All 
the figures in the story stand forth with distinctness, though few 
words are given to their deseriotion. Theflotis a sad one. In early 
life fortune seemed to smile upon the youthful sculptor. He is suc- 
cessful in his art and in his love, But soon after reaching manhood, 
he accidentally makes the hideous discovery that both his father and 
his grandfather died mad, a ghastly fact hitherto carefully concealed 
from him. Feeling sure that he must inherit or transmit the taint of 
insanity, he renounces all thought of marriage, and gives himself up 
to his art. An early death, caused by a daring act of heroism, by 
which he saves the lite of his friend, is, perhaps, the best sequel such 
a book could have. 

When we read the little dedication to Mr. Walter Besant, by which 
Mr. Murray’s “ By the Gate of the Sea”* is prefaced, we felt hopeful 
as to the quality of the work to follow. Any young novelist who had 
tried to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Besant must at least have been 
working in a right direction, On perusal, “ By the Gate of the Sea” 
has fully realized our anticipations. The style is unusually bright, and 
the manner of narration swift and direct. The general atmosphere of 
the book is gay and pleasant, notwithstanding much that is sad in 
the plot. 

As far as we can judge through the medium of a translation, ‘‘ The 
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Adventures of Three Fugitives” * bears a considerable resemblance to 
some of Jules Verne’s stories, but without the quasi-scientific marvels 
which form their especial attraction. We suspect, however, that the 
work of MM. Tissot and Améro has lost much of its charm and vivacity 
in assuming an English dress; the translation does not seem to us a 
a very good one ; one can never forget that it is a translation. Some- 
times the translator has too closely followed the French idiom, as when 
he renders “ sans trop de difjiculté” by “ without too much difficulty ;” : 
more frequently he Anglicizes too freely, often giving an English 
equivalent for expressions which might with advantage have remained 
in the original French. A glaring instance of this occurs so often 
as to be provoking. A typical Frenchman is made to exclaim on all 
occasions: “Hurrah for liberty !” which may be as near as we can 
come to Vive la Liberté! but is by no means the same thing, and is 
fatal to the couleur locale of the original words. Still, as it stands, 
“The Adventures of Three Fugitives” is a capital boy’s book. 

“A Search for a Soul; or, Sapphire Lights” ” is what its title might 
lead one to expect, asilly and pretentious book. ‘The author seems 
not to see the difference between originality and eccentricity. He 

says of one of his principal characters that he had “ideas” on the 
subject of the education of women, and that these ideas were “ original ;” 
whereas, to us it seems that these “ original ideas” were nothing more 
than eccentric notions not worthy to be ranked as ideas, much less as 
original. ‘The truth is that a man cannot be original at will, but any 
one who does not mind being ridiculous can put on the “trick of 
singularity” and set up for being eccentric. From the absurd and 
stilted phraseology in which Mr. Anstruther (the man with ideas) and 
his daughters give out their sophistical platitudes, one might imagine 
that the book was a satire on some new doctrinaire craze, in short, that 
the author was laughing at his own puppets; but this charitable 
supposition is precluded by the fact that his style, when he is writing 
in his own person, differs but slightly from that of his characters. So 
one is driven to the conclusion that either the author’s ideas present 
themselves to him in a singularly uncouth and topsy-turvy form, or 
else that he affects an involved and archaic style in order to achieve 
a reputation for eccentricity, which, as we said before, he seems to 
think synonymous with originality. 

“ Through One Administration” ” is a delicate and subtle book. The 
story is told mainly by means of conversations between the various 
dramatis persone, whose dispositions and peculiarities are thus gradually 
self-revealed, little by little, by small but clever touches, till at length 
the reader comes to regard them as real living people, whom he knows 
unusually well, This is, in our opinion, the most artistic manner which 
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the novelist has at his command of at once making known his person- 
ages and telling the story, but it is also assuredly the most difficult. 
In the present instance it somewhat unduly retards the action, and the 
talk, clever as it is, sometimes verges on prolixity. One of the 
characters, Colonel Tredennis, deserves especial mention as a noble and 
touching creation; he may be shortly described as a sort of glorified 
likeness of “ Dobbin” in Vanity Fair. The denouement is utterly sad 
—all the sadder because it is reached so slowly, and has so long been 
inevitable. 

Evidently, ‘“‘Pensam”™ is the work of an unpractised hand. The 
composition is faulty, and the plot inartistic. Nevertheless, the story 
is not without merit, nor the author without invention. These 
qualities excuse a certain clumsiness which pervades the book, but 
they are not sufficient to hide the vulgarity of the style and the social 
impossibilities of the dénouement. The “mysterious habit” is alto- 
gether an absurdity, whether in its origin, in its effects, ur in its cure. 
We would mention with commendation the drowning of Hiatt. It is 
well and strikingly told. 

In Parts II. and III. of “Altiora Peto”® the interest awakened by 
the first number is fairly well sustained. The author is quite in his 
element when he depicts English fashionable country-house life. His 
picture, no doubt, is satirical, and something of a caricature; but if not 
good-natured, neither is it unjust. The follies and vices he paints do 
exist, and his characters, situations, and dialogue are eminently 
realistic. But when we turn to the American damoiselles errant, who 
figure so prominently in the story, we feel that we abandon the solid 
ground of real life to float in the airy realms of fancy. Their sweet, 
unsophisticated innocence, combined as it is with so much practical 
business capacity, and such marvellous wide-awake acuteness, is alto- 
gether ideal. We concede at once that modern European society is 
corrupt, but we cannot so readily admit the Arcadian simplicity of 
New York or San Francisco. 

Another personage, whom we cannot but regard as “high fan- 
tastical,” is ‘*Old Hannah,” who acts as a sort of chaperon to 
the American heiress and her friend. She is not only too good 
to be true, but at once too illiterate, too vulgar, too wise, too 
powerful, too piercing in her insight, and too wide in her sympathies, 
not only to be true, but to be conceivable. Still she is amusing, 
taking indeed the low comedy réle of the piece—and eminently useful 
to the development of the plot, inasmuch as she acts as a sort of pro- 
vidence d petit pied , or Deus ex machind. Nevertheless, her favourite 
formula, “ It’s old Hannah says so, and you'd better believe it!” does 
pall when it comes too often. As for the flimsy philosophy which is 
put into the mouth of the heroine, and one of the male characters, we 
know not whether the author himself takes it aw sériewx; but we 

32 «¢Pensam: His Mysterious Tribulation.” By William Bolitho Ryall, One 
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cannot pretend to do so, any more than we can the quasi-scientific 
speculations which place the moral sentiments—the real inner man— 
in the interstices between the physical molecules. 

In the Fourth Part the marvels and improbabilities thicken, and 
never, up to the close, do we re-enter the domain of reality. People 
meet in the most impossibly opportune conjunctures. ‘“ Old Hannah,” 
more providential than ever, turns out to be a sort of universal aunt, 
and receives a new accession of power and prestige from each newly 
found tie of kindred. All the several couples pair off delightfully ; 
the good people are rewarded, and even the worst are but mildly dealt 
witb, The union of the heroine with the man of her choice is 
reserved for the last chapter, and here we have a last glimpse of the 
mystical humanitarian sentimentalities to which we have before 
adverted. Altiora Peto and her lover cannot condescend to love each 
other in the ordinary old-fashioned way; their mutual attachment 
rests on the ground—much more solid and enduring, we are told— 
that each loves humanity far more. Indeed, so ethereal and exalted 
is their affection, that they feel no need of such a commonplace bond 
as marriage; but still, having carefully explained all this to each 
other, they do marry, and we may hope live happily ever after. But, 
after all our strictures, we should fail to give our true opinion of 
Mr. Oliphant’s work if we did not add that if a larger proportion of 
modern novels were half as entertaining and well-written as “ Altiora 
Peto,” the critic’s task would be singularly lightened. 

From Mr. Douglas’s charming pocket edition of American authors 
we have “One Summer,” * by Miss Blanche Willis Howard ; it is a 
graceful and lively story, though it has not the fresh fund of whim 
and humcur which characterized “ Rudder Grange,” nor the simple 
pathos of “‘ Old Creole Days.” 

Of much finer texture is Mr. Howells’ “Italian Journeys,” * from 
the same series, in which themes that might be deemed trite from 
long familiarity derive new freshness from tie delicate and discrimi- 
nating originality with which they are treated. 

Still from the same series we have another volume by Mr. Howells, 
containing two stories. The first, ‘Out of the Question,” * isa clever 
satire, and goes to prove that free and democratic America is just as 
much under the tyranny of caste as aristocratic and “ feudal” England. 
The story is eminently dramatic in form, so much so that a few slight 
changes and excisions are all that would be required to turn it into 
a good acting play. The remainder of the volume is occupied by 
* At the Sign of the Savage,” a charming little tale brimming over 
with fun; French in its light-hearted gaiety, but with an under- 
current of sly humour essentially American. 
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“X.Y. Z.”" is a well-told detective story, with a strong transatlantic 
flavour about it. ‘The detective himself is as unlike M. Lecocq or 
Inspector Bucket as the family, in whose affairs he interferes so 
unexpectedly and effectually, is unlike a gentleman’s household on this 
side of the Atlantic. The story is short, but it contains more inter- 
esting incident than many a three-volume novel. 


There is one radical defect in all novels which profess to lay bare 
the inner mysteries of Nihilism and other revolutionary societies— 
viz., that if the writers were now, or ever had been, members of the 
conspiracies of which they write, they would not dare to reveal their 
secrets; if,on the other hand, they are but “ outsiders,” their pre- 
tended revelations are simply vain imaginings. In the novel by which 
these remarks have been suggested, ‘Aut Cesar aut Nihil,” the 
imaginings are superlatively vain; the picture where meant to be 
most thrilling and terrific often touches closely on the ridiculous, 
But apart from Nihilism, which has been much better treated else- 
where, the story itself is a poor one; there is a crowd of characters, 
yet but little interest attaches to any of them. Throughout the 
whole book—and it is a very long one—the reader has an uneasy 
feeling that he is the victim of the author’s desire to parade her 
familiarity with Thrones and Courts, and her profound knowledge of 
“all people, nations, and Janguages.” 

“Mine Own People”” is surely the longest one-volume novel that 
ever was printed. The few and unexciting incidents which it contains 
are not more than sufficient to furnish forth a short magazine story 
complete in one number, yet here they are made to occupy five 
hundred closely printed pages. It cannot be said that, with the ex- 
ception of a few Scotticisms, such as “ whenever” for “as soon as ever,” 
‘almost never” for “ hardly ever,” &c., the book is badly written, nor 


are the characters unskilfully drawn; certainly pains and minuteness of 


detail are not spared in their delineation. The radical fault is that the in- 
cidents are too slight, and the characters for the most part too dull and 
commonplace to bear the full and exhaustive treatment they receive. 
Probably the raison détre of the work is to be found in the reli- 
gious “experience” of the heroine, who after a prolonged period of 
wo-begone sentimental misery—which by the way is described and 
analyzed at most wearisome length —suddenly, one night (to borrow a 
transatlantic expression) “ gets religion,” and next morning, and ever 
after, is radiantly happy and touchingly good. ‘This, one can hardly 
doubt, is the “little leaven” which Miss Louisa M. Gray has hidden, 
not in three measures of meal, but in five hundred and eighteen 
slightly vapid pages. 
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“The Signora”” by Captain E. D, Lyon, is more like a French 
than an English novel, especially in the earlier chapters, which are the 
best, It has all the brightness and movement of a French novel, as 
likewise the startling adventures, improbable enough in themselves, 
but made to seem natural by the atmosphere of everyday life which 
is skilfully thrown over them, The style is occasionally careless, and 
there is a redundancy of plot which betrays inexperience in romance 
writing; nevertheless, “The Signora” is thoroughly pleasant, enter- 
taining reading. We wish there were more like it. 

In many respects “The Professor and His Daughters” “' is more 
than an average novel. The style, and what, for want of a better 
word, may be called the setting, are fairly good, but all these good 
qualities are neutralized by the lugubrious dreariness of the story. 
Never was a man, except perhaps in a Greek tragedy, the victim of 
such an unbroken series of calamities as the poor Professor. In 
steady succession he loses his professorship, his wife, the literary 
labour on which his life had been spent, his fortune, and his favourite 
daughter, who, passing by an abrupt and somewhat improbable 
transition from extreme innocence to the lowest depths of infamy and 
degradation, is finally brought home to die. Under this last and 
crowning grief the unhappy Professor succumbs; he and his daughter 
expire together just as he has, with much difficulty, induced her to 
repeat after him the Lord’s Prayer. To make a good novel out of 
such materials is a task not much more hopeful than that of extracting 
“sunbeams from cucumbers,” 

In “ The Romance of Combehurst”” the plot turns on the not very 
novel incident of a great estate being inherited by the wrong people, 
while the rightful heir—in this case read heiress—is developing in 
obscurity and dependence all the virtues and accomplishments cal- 
culated to adorn the brilliant lot which is to be hers at last. Itis a 
pretty little romance, though the materials out of which it is composed 
are somewhat stale. Its moral purpose seems to be to set forth the 
intrinsic merits of self-sacrifice. It contains one or two telling scenes 
and some well-drawn characters, The shop-boy Robin is especially 
good; his merry and unselfish personality serves like a ray of sun- 
shine to brighten the picture which otherwise would be too sombre. 

There is not very much to praise or to blame in “ Under Sunny 
Skies.” It is fairly good, and no more. Perhaps the descriptions 
of the hunting-field are the best bits in the book; they are certainly 
the most amusing; but even they have been better done elsewhere, 
The story is not without merit, but much of its interest is lost from 
the very lukewarm sympathy which is all that any of the characters 
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have the power to inspire. But a small portion of the two volumes 
is, however, devoted to the story; the rest consists of digressions— 
long descriptions of well-known places, moralizings, abstract dis- 
quisitions and political discussions, which do but retard the action, 
and have not sufficient eloquence, profundity, or novelty to excuse 
their interrupting presence. 

“In Thicker than Water” “* Mr. James Payn has favoured us with 
a better novel than many of his later productions. The plot is well- 
conceived, and carried out with much spirit and novelty. But some- 
how the atmosphere of the book is far from pleasant, and there are 
pages upon pages of dull, unreadable matter which, though evidently 
meant to be humorous, never call up asmile. Yet Mr. Payn is not 
without a good share of mother-wit. His people are always them- 
selves, and there is in the present work a fine touch of humour where 
he describes the lachtymose widow who has been so long accustomed 
to calamity that, when she hears the unexpected news of her son’s 
wife having inherited a million of money, she looks upon it as having 
something of the nature of a final catastrophe. We could wish that 
the book contained more story and less “ padding.” 

“ Because of the Angels’”* is hardly a promising title, but the novel 
so named is an unusually good one. The angels alluded to are not 
Biblical or Miltonic angels, nor the “ sweet little cherub” of Dibdin, 
but the dignitaries of the Irvingite Church who are known by that 
name. ‘The formation and origin of that Church, and the passing of 
the great Reform Bill, are the two historical events upon which the 
incidents of Miss Hope’s story are grafted. Almost all the personages 
are Scotch, and the scene is laid sometimes in London, but oftener in 
Scotland. The descriptions of mountain scenery are unusually good, 
and never forced into unnatural prominence. Many of the conver- 
sations, too, are clever, and what is rarer, they almost invariably 
form an integral part of the work—that is, they either throw light on 
the idiosyncrasies of one or other of the dramatis persone, or advance 
the development of the plot. 

In the recently published volume entitled “Tales, Sketches, and 
other Papers,” “ by Nathaniel Hawthorne, there is little that is capable 
of giving added lustre to the fame of the great American novelist. 
Many of the sketches were written early in life, before the genius of 
the writer had reached its full development; some were composed 
expressly for children, and in their didactic tone, are more suggestive 
of Sandford and Merton than of Hawthorne; others again were mere 
pieces d’occasion, whose interest is limited to the circumstances and 
time which called them forth. In fact, the only valid reason for re- 
printing the greater part of the contents of the volume seems to be 
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that it is, as we learn from the index, the twelfth volume of a complete 
edition of Hawthorne’s works, edited by Mr. Lathrop. Such an 
edition is not complete unless it contains every recoverable scrap 
which the author has ever penned, together with his life. The life in 
the present instance is fairly well done, if we take into account the 
lack of salient interest which, as usual, forms the besetting difficulty of 
the biographer. 

Mr. Lal Behari Day’s volume of “ Folk-Tales of Bengal” “”’ is from 
all points of view one of the best contributions to folk-lore which we 
have seen. Not only are the tales unusually romantic and interesting, 
but they bear the unmistakable impress of authenticity, they have 
the genuine ring of antiquity and remoteness; the incidents and the 
accessories alike tell of scenes and manners essentially un-European. 
In fact, in all respects they more nearly approach the “ Arabian 
Nights” than do any collection of Eastern tales which have come 
under our notice. 

Birthday Books“ may be all very well as gift-books, and they are 
certainly harmless, if not very useful. A telling sentence or an apt 
quotation may cause a pleasurable sensation on one’s own birthday, or 
on that of one’s friends, but we cannot see that extracts from John 
Bright’s platform speeches, divorced from their context, form either 
apt or telling birthday mottoes. Mr. Langford tells us that his task 
of selecting and compiling has been a labour of love, and adds that 
“the labour we delight in physics pain.” The quotation sounds well, 
but its application is rather bewildering. The labour we delight in 
can hardly physic the pain which consists in its performance, yet no 
other pain is here mentioned or even hinted at. 

Now that we are at length beginning to assign due value to the 
study of modern languages, nothing can be regarded as unimportant 
which tends to lessen the difficulties of French grammar, by reducing 
to the simplicity of true science the arbitrary and conflicting rules 
with which successive grammarians have contrived to obscure and com- 
plicate it. These remarks have been suggested by two very able and 
lucid brochures, “La préposition et son complément,” and “ Des 
prépositions et des cas,”*” by M. Charles Laroche, Professor of the 
Athénée Royal, at Ghent. Nowhere is tuition more scientifically 
and ably conducted than in the Government schools in Belgium. 
M. Laroche’s brochures appeal more especially to professional, teachers 
and students of comparative grammar, but they: are far from being 
without interest for that large and increasing portion of English 
readers who occupy themselves with the niceties and technicalities 
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of the French language. M. Laroche’s contention is that, contrary to 
the generally received opinion of grammarians, the preposition has 
no complement—in other words, that in languages which have cases, it 
is not the preposition which determines the case, but the relation of 
ideas desired to be expressed which determines the case; and, in 
languages like the French, where there are no cases, determines the 
choice of the preposition, Thus, in liber Petri, it is the relation of 
possession between the antecedent (/iber) and the consequent (Petri) 
which determines the use of the genitive. In the French version, 
Le livre de Pierre, the same thing holds good: Pierre is the comple- 
ment—not of de, which is only the sign (like the Latin genitive) of 
possession, but of livre, the antecedent, or sujet, of which it literally 
completes the idea. M. Laroche further contends, and, as it seems 
to us, triumphantly proves, that-where both cases and prepositions are 
employed, as in Ho in Romam, Eo ad Romam, &c., the function of the 
preposition is not to “ govern,” as one used to be taught, the deflected 
case which follows it, but simply to define more accurately the re- 
lation between the antecedent and the consequent than the use of 
the case alone could define it. Prepositions are, in fact, says 
M. Laroche, to words what conjunctions are to phrases, simple links 
to unite in a determinate: sense that which precedes to that which 
follows. It would be out of place here, even did our space permit it, 
to follow these technicalities into further detail. M. Laroche's 
little pamphlets are one long argument, most ably conducted; some- 
times he exposes the errors of his adversaries out of their own mouths, 
by quoting their own conflicting statements ; at others, by the use of a 
vigorous dialectic, illustrated by references to English, German, 
Flemish, and even Sanskrit and Turkish. Of the importance of the 
right understanding of French prepositions, no higher attestation can 
be adduced than the following quotation from Littré :—“ Plus on 
étudiera notre langue, plus on admirera l’usage qu'elle sait faire de 
ses prépositions; entre lesquelles distinguons-en deux, @ et de, qui 
sontiennent presque tout l’édifice du langage francais.” 

The English Dialect Society, steadily pursuing their valuable work, 
now gives us “A Glossary of the Dialect of Almondsbury and 
Huddersfield.”” It is compiled with the same care and caution which 
characterize all the Society’s publications, On one point, as it 
seems to us, much anxious labour has been expended—we will not 
say in vain—but with less solid result than it deserves. The subject 
to which we allude is the phonetic spelling—or the reproduction by 
written symbols of the peculiar sounds given to the letters, especially 
the vowels—in various counties or districts. Any one with an intimate 
vivd voce knowledge of more than one language, or even of his own 
language and one of its dialects, must be aware that phonetic spelling 
is a delusion, and that the only way in which a knowledge of pro- 
nunciation can be communicated is by ear. What phonetic symbol 
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can render to one who has not heard it the sound of the French¢? 
Mr. Easther himself confesses that he knows not how to render the 
Yorkshire a in dance, which is equally removed from the sound of 
dance, donce, or daunce, of classical English. 

The publication of “‘ A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseu- 
donymous Literature of Great Britain” supplies a want long felt by 
English students. It is most admirably compiled, and will be invalu- 
able as a book of reference. 

We are very glad to welcome a new issue of Professor Buchheim’s™ 
admirable edition of Goethe’s “Iphigenie auf Tauris.” As we 
remarked on its first publication, this book is full of erudition, and 
gives proof of immense reading and labour judiciously applied. Not 
only has the editor throughout the play constantly compared the 
parallel passages from the “Iphigenia” of Euripides: he gives many 
illustrations from other Greek tragedies and poems, and occasionally 
refers to the modern Greek translation published in Goethe’s life- 
time, and to Rock’s more recent translation into ancient Greek. The 
notes, considerably augmented in this edition, are everything that an 
earnest student can want, and contain a great deal to instruct even 
those who pass for German scholars. The most important part of the 
book is the critical introduction, in which, in a score of clearly written 
pages, Professor Buchheim gives a vivid explanation of the play, and 
of Goethe’s “ Motiv” in it, and an interesting account of the circum- 
stances of its composition. We are a little surprised that the 
Universities Board has never prescribed this play for their certificate 
examinations. It is a magnificent work ; it is full of human interest, 
and its study would be particularly valuable to lads who were at the 
same time working on Greek tragedy. The Board seems to prefer 
“Hermann und Dorothea,” which, though a great work, is dull for 
boys; or Gutzkow’s “ Zopf und Schwert,” which is neither a classic 
nor even well written. We would rather see them select works full 
of interest and action as to matter, and of the highest classic form as 
to style and moral. No work better fulfils these conditions than 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenie,” and Professor Buchheim’s edition is admirably 
adapted for use in the higher forms of our public schools. 





51 A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain.” By the late Samuel Halkett, Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh ; and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A., Librarian of the New College Library, 
Edinburgh. Vols. I. and II. Edinburgh : William Paterson. 1882. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 





NDIA has recently been somewhat disturbed by rumours of a 
supposed Russo-Persian treaty, which, combined with the state of 
affairs on the Perso-Afghan frontier, has led some to anticipate a 
raising anew of the Central Asian question, with its attendant troubles 
and perplexities. Coincidently with this comes a rumour that an envoy 
from the Shah of Persia is on his way to the Amir at Cabul. We 
believe there is no cause for the least surprise or uneasiness in the case 
of either of these items of intelligence. Colonel Stewart is tolerably 
sure to be well informed of all passing between Persia and Afghanistan, 
and any communications between the two countries are much more 
likely to be made with his approval than behind his back. The 
supposed treaty has no doubt had its origin in the pourparlers with 
reference to the demarcation of the Russo-Persian frontier line, a matter 
which has been under discussion for some months past, and which the 
recent completion of the Russian survey from the port of Chikishlar 
on the Caspian, to Sarakhs, a distance of close on 600 versts, has 
brought prominently forward. Few things are more likely to give 
rise to perpetual diplomatic troubles between two such powers as 
Russia and Persia than an undefined frontier line, and this boundary 
survey has been long foreseen by students of the Central Asian ques- 
tion as a most crying want. It is much to be desired, though, that an 
English Commissioner may be associated with the Russian and Persian 
Commissioners in their task. Such a demarcation is a matter of high 
importance, not only to the two contracting parties, but to Great Britain 
also, whose interest in that region and in an equitable arrangement 
being arrived at is obvious. 

A reputed rising of the Ghilzai tribe against the authority of the 
Amir of Afghanistan created considerable sensation in August last. 
This large tribe are said to be discontented at the raising of the 
amount of their tribute to the Amir, who had also held them responsible 
for a recent raid on a caravan near Jagdalak. But the Amir is known 
to have been in personal communication with most of their leading 
chiefs, and subsequent reports state that matters have settled down. 
The Ghilzais are no doubt, numerically considered, a powerful tribe, 
and their ferocity and valour in the old Afghan campaigns some forty 
years ago have gained for them a great name; but the events of the 
past few years have taught us clearly that the Afghan tribes and sub- 
sections of tribes possess little or no power of cohesion and united 
action. It would require the grossest misgovernment on Abdurrah- 
man’s part, and a succession of defeats in the council and on the battle 
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field, to encourage the malcontents to sink their inter-tribal differences 
and unite for the purpose of trying conclusions against him. 

The interest aroused by the Criminal Procedure Bill has culminated 
in the publication of the official opinions of the various authorities 
throughout India, whom the Government consulted as to the expediency 
of the proposed measure. As we ventured to anticipate in our last 
review of Indian events, the majority of those opinions is against the 
Ilbert Bill. Out of eleven heads of administration, five recommend 
the withdrawal of the Bill, while the remaining six manifest differences 
of opinion which do not strengthen the case of the Government; 
eleven out of the twelve judges of the Calcutta High Court con- 
demn the Bill; while the Bombay and Allahabad judges, though 
numerically not opposed to it, recommend important modifications. 
The opinions of the mass of subordinate officers range themselves 
more unmistakably. Of Europeans, thirteen are in favour of 
passing the Bill, thirty-six for a compromise, and 173 recommend 
withdrawal; while of natives, forty-nine are in favour of the Bill or 
of a compromise, and fifteen are for withdrawal. 

Where the drift of public opinion, or the only available substitute for 
it that exists in India, is so clear, it would be affectation not to regard 
it as decisive of the point at issue. -Indeed, in an Empire like 
India, where representative government does not exist, and where 
the mass of the people are, as has truly been remarked, politically 
dumb, the opinions of the district officers possess a force, individually 
and collectively, which in this country we can hardly realize. ‘The 
Government of India can have no possible wish to force measures of 
little intrinsic moment, just though they may be in themselves, on a 
reluctant community, or to act otherwise than in accordance with 
the views of the clear majority of its trusted and competent advisers. 
The Ilbert Bill, in its original form, would in no way have added 
to the well-being or happiness of the natives, and, therefore, it is 
practically of ;no consequence that the large majority of official 
opinions, by which the Government will to a great extent regulate 
its action, proceed from Englishmen, and not from natives. The 
measure would have affected Englishmen far more than natives, 
and no one acquainted with the responsibility of rule can blame the 
Government for recognizing and yielding to a feeling of genuine 
alarm among those who would have been mainly subject to the 
operation of the proposed measure. The concession, it is said, will 
take the form of a modification of the Bill, so as to limit the juris- 
diction to district magistrates and sessions judges, and also so as to 
allow European cases to be transferred to the high courts, when their 
transfer is regarded as expedient and likely to further the ends of 
justice. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this will settle the heated contro- 
versy. We have before remarked that it is difficult to help regretting 
that the proposed Bill was brought forward on such slight evidence 
of a real demand for it. It is one of the highest proofs of states- 
manship to know when one can wisely and safely “burke” an 
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awkward and irritating question; and had this course been pur- 
sued with Mr. Gupta’s letter, the original casus belli, much bad 
blood would have been saved. But the question having been 
definitely raised, its merits should have been fairly placed before 
the public, and the extremely limited operation of the measure has 
really been most culpably exaggerated and even misrepresented by 
most of its opponents, And among these one regrets to have to 
include the Calcutta correspondent of the leading London daily paper, 
a gentleman who usually represents the views of the Anglo-Indian 
community with fidelity and discretion, but who in this affair has 
abandoned the semi-judicial functions that ought to pertain to the chief 
representative of the press in a country where the great difficulty is to 
find out in what direction healthy public opinion lies, and has taken 
up instead the part of an unreasoning and violent partisan. So far has 
this excited denunciation of Lord Ripon’s Bill proceeded that wild 
efforts have been made to enlist among the opponents Lord —— as 
having by his action condemned by anticipation the policy of the Ibert 
Bill, as if it was not notorious that it was Lord Lytton who took the 
most active steps to enlarge the native personnel of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and who distinctly contemplated the time when the ser- 
vice would be composed exclusively of natives. ‘The mere mention of 
this fact, which ought to be better remembered than it is, is enough to 
show that the Ilbert Bill, though falling far short of Lord Lytton’s 
rather visionary scheme, was fo!!owing up his policy in the most logical 
and practical manner, 

A recent telegram states that the draft report of the Education Com- 
mission has been already framed, though the final revision rests with 
the Hon. W. W. Hunter, C.1.E., the President. The scheme recom- 
mended provides for the extension of elementary education on a com- 
prehensive scale, the incorporation of indigenous schools with the State 
system, and the enlargement of private enterprise and self-help, with 
the view of making further provision for higher education. The report 
also recommends that School-boards be constituted throughout the 
country, and that the cost of extending elementary education be further 
de-centralized. An Educationai Bill and Code are strongly recom- 
mended, and the extreme importance of the subject p< us to 
assume with tolerable confidence that the measure will not long be 
delayed. It will undoubtedly constitute the first great landmark in 
the educational history of the country since 1854, when the present 
system first sprung into being. 

Bee culture in India is a subject which has recently come to the 
front, and a batch of reports from the local administrations, together 
with a resolution of the Government, has been issued from the official 
press. The reports had their origin in an inquiry for information pre- 
ferred by Mr. J. Douglas, of the Telegraph Department, who is an 
enthusiastic bee-keeper himself, and who represented that India was 
peculiarly adapted for the domestication of the bee, not only on 
account of the benefit which it would confer on the natives, 
but also because sweets form so important a constituent of 
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the native dietary, and because the climate and many of the 
plants which India grows extensively are apparently well suited 
for the purpose. From the reports now at hand, it appears that the 
honey-bee is found all over India—a proof that it might be cultivated 
with profit, and that the honey of some of the varieties is good and in 
considerable demand. Efforts have been successfully made by 
Europeans to domesticate Indian bees in the hills, but so far as 
practised by the natives, bee-culture is of the rudest character. Un- 
fortunately the Government Resolution summing up the result of these 
inquiries is rather depreciatory in its tone. It remarks that it is very 
doubtful whether the bee could be domesticated in the plains, owing to 
the dearth of the flowers during the three or four months preceding 
the rains, and that in Southern India, persons such as Mr. Stormont, of 
Bombay, and others have given up all attempts to domesticate the most 
common variety of bee found there on account of its intractable nature. 
And, in conclusion, they observe that the industry is unlikely ever to be 
one of great importance in India, and that the Government see little or 
no cause for action on their part, though they will avail themselves of 
the Calcutta International Exhibition to make some further inquiries, 
Mr. Douglas has since remarked, with much truth, that these dis- 
couraging comments are to be regretted, No real attempt by an 
experienced bee-keeper has yet been made to practise improved bee- 
culture in the plains. Botanists agree that there are flowers for ten 
months in Lower Bengal, and that only in December and January do 
they fail, while bad as the comparative want of flowers may be, it can 
hardly be as bad as the severity of the winters in Europe and America, 
where the lowness of the temperature prevents breeding and decimates 
the swarm, and where bee-keeping is nevertheless successfully and 
profitably resorted to. Mr. Douglas’s practical knowledge and 
enthusiasm are a guarantee that the subject will not be allowed to 
slumber ; and we sincerely hope that an opportunity for pressing the 
matter anew on the attention of the Government will present itself 
during the coming Exhibition. Bee-keeping is essentially one of the 
subjects to which the various provincial Agricultural Departments 
could most fitly devote their attention and energies with profit to 


the native. 


THE COLONIES.—Foremost among colonial questions during 
the past quarter, the annexation of New Guinea has been discussed in 
England with a vivacity not always shown in the treatment of colonial 
matters. It will be remembered that at the time of our going to press 
three months ago, the Secretary of State for the Colonies had an- 
nounced the decision of the Government not to sanction the provisional 
annexation of the island by the Queensland authorities. An interview 
on the same subject between Lord Derby and the Agents-General for 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Victoria, and Queensland led to the 
preparation by the latter of an important despatch, bearing date July 
21st, in which grounds were set forth for the annexation or protector- 
ate, not only of New Guinea, but of the Western Pacific Islands also. 
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This paper, prepared with a care and historical accuracy, which 
have earned a compliment from the Secretary of State, furnished with 
closely-reasoned arguments and couched in animated language, deserves 
more than passing notice. Its general character may be described as 
an energetic plea for the adoption of a new policy in regard to the 
present state of things in the Western Pacific, which the Agents- 
General do not hesitate to describe as intolerable. They pointout that 
the development of commercial intercourse between Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, and other countries on the one 
hand, and the natives of the Pacific on the other, was not originally ac- 
companied by any efficient means for the observance of law and order in 
that wide region, and that the first important efforts to deal with the 
problem, the Acts of Parliament passed in 1875, defining the powers 
and jurisdiction of Her Majesty in the Pacific Ocean, and creating the 
office of High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, have also proved 
insufficient to meet the increasing difficulties of the case. The juris- 
diction of the High Commissioner has extended over British subjects 
exclusively, and has never been able to touch offences by natives of 
islands not under the Crown, and in the meantime murders of 
Europeans by natives have increased in frequency, and outrages by 
foreigners have also been perpetrated. Early in 1881, the state of 
affairs had become so bad that the Secretary of State (Lord Kimberley) 
was led officiaily to deplore the unusual number of outrages by natives 
upon white men. As might be supposed, reprisals were not slow to 
follow upon such deeds; and in the case of the murder of a boat’s crew 
of the Sandfly, on a small island of the Solomon Group, the retaliatory 
measures instituted by Commander Bruce, of H.M.S. Cormorant, 
actually took the form of a declaration of war, formally pronounced by 
him in the name of the Queen against entire tribes in the Western 
Pacific for their refusal or failure to deliver up the actual murderers 
of the Sandfly men within fourteen days. The Agents-General 
comment pertinently on this: “Surely it was not this which could 
ever have been looked for as the outcome of the scheme of 1875 for 
the Government of the Western Pacific!” 

The remedy suggested by the then Secretary of State, Lord Kim- 
berley, was a Joint Commission for regulating the labour traffic, the 
trade in firearms, and the prevention and punishment of outrages of 
all kinds, to be issued under the sanction of a Convention between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the other Powers. It does not appear, 
from the memorandum or despatch of the Agents-General, that this 
suggestion has been discarded, and it is possible that it may eventually 
be followed up and put into practice. In the meantime, however, 
matters call for a speedier remedy, and Sir A. Gordon has pointed out 
that such reforms are required as will enable the High Commissioner 
and his Court to fulfil their original object—i.e., “to bring law, both 
civil and criminal, within the reach of British subjects far from all 
other legal tribunals; to check aggressive lawlessness ; and to regulate 
el pore and development of British settlements in the Western 
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At the time (1878) that rich gold-fields were reported to have been 
discovered in New Guinea, and a rush thither of miners was appre- 
hended, the High Commissioner did not hesitate to advocate annexa- 
tion, though he admitted that he would have preferred the adoption of 
another course could a really efficacious one have been found. The pre- 
sent cause which impels the colonists to urge the same step is the dread 
of any foreign Power obtaining a footing on the island, and the Agents: 
General devote an important part of their letter to the consideration 
of this point. They show, with some force, that where the sovereignty 
of any island is in doubt or in dispute, foreign claims grow up imper- 
ceptibly but surely; and they illustrate this in part by the case of the 
New Hebrides, which were originally part of New Zealand under the 
Charter of 1840, but which have since become independent, and appear 
to be now more amenable to French influence than to that of any other 
nation. Attention is also seriously drawn to the projet de loi before 
the French Chamber of Deputies for retaining the penal settlements on 
New Caledonia and establishing fresh ones on the Loyalty Islands and 
the Marquesas Islands; and the calculation made in the same Chamber 
that in the first four years 20,000 of the worst criminals in France 
would be sent to those places. For New Guinea to become an Alsatia 
of the Pacific would be intolerable; and the despatch concludes with 
an energetic appeal to sanction the annexation of part of New Guinea, 
as the more pressing part of the scheme. 

Lord Derby’s reply of the 31st August is chiefly devoted to defining 
the claims of foreign Powers in regard to the various islands or groups 
of islands in question. The Navigators’ Islands, the Tongan or 
Friendly Islands, and the New Hebrides, are independent. The Loyalty 
Islands, being close to New Caledonia, are French ; while New Britain, 
New Ireland, the Solomon Islands, and the Santa Cruz Islands, are far 
from Australia; they are peopled by warlike and cannibal tribes, are 
not specifically referred to by the Agents-General, and Her Majesty’s 
Government is not sure that the annexation or protectorate of those 
places is necessary, or has been sufficiently considered by the Austral- 
asian colonies, 

A good deal of public comment has been made on the tone of Lord 
Derby’s despatch, but to us it appears that too much has been made of 
so trifling a matter. Official despatches are seldom worded in cordial 
or gushing terms; there is no reason why they should be, and nobody 
in their senses would ever dream of forming their idea of a Minister’s 
temperament or policy from a short isolated despatch. A speech in 
a Parliamentary debate would be a better index to a statesman’s general 
views, and in the present case we must remember that the question 
of New Guinea had formed the subject of a previous despatch, which 
has not yet been answered by the Colonial Governments. If the 
Australian Colonies are in earnest as to New Guinea, let them prove it 
by confederating together into one whole, and then assuming a respon- 
sibility which it is clear that a colony like Queensland could not 
with any propriety undertake, This is Lord Derby’s contention, and to 
us it appears to be the only statesmanlike line which the Government 
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could adopt. The dilemma is clearly a little embarrassing to the 
Agents-General. They reply :—“ The large question of Federation 
which your lordship has here raised, is one on which the Colonies 
have not made up their minds, and is one of too grave moment to be 
decided even under the sway of the strong feelings which now exist 
among them respecting the policy that ought to be pursued in the 
Western Pacific. But (they admit) there is nothing to prevent concerted 
action at once with the Imperial Government for that particular policy.” 
It is difficult for us to judge of this matter exactly from the colonial 
standpoint ; from British point of view it is hard to understand what 
domestic differences could be sufficiently grave to outweigh the enor- 
mous advantage of confederation for united action in all questions of 
foreign and imperial policy. If Lord Derby’s action lead to this 
important consummation, there will or ought to be little carping at his 
supposed want of sympathy with colonial feeling, and the Australasian 
Governments will have manifested their views on the New Guinea 
question in a clear and practical shape. 

In the meantime, the outcome of the expedition recently despatched 
under the auspices of the Melbourne Argus to the shores of New 
Guinea will be looked upon with some interest. Little or nothing is 
known of the interior of this huge island—nearly as large as France 
and the British islands put together ; and though the type of the fauna 
is said to approximate to that of Australia, the flora has been only very 
partially investigated, while of the natural resources of the island scarcely 
anything is known. There are in the interior high mountains, some of 
volcanic character, which we know by analogy diversify the physical 
characteristics of a country and conduce to its fertility. There is 
plenty of scope for a further expedition to throw light on the scientific 
features of so large an unexplored region ; and we cannot help endorsing 
the suggestion of the Rev. W. Lawes, one of the principal authorities on 
the island, that the Royal Geographical Society, instead of spending 
quite so large a share of their resources, year after year, on Eastern 
Central Africa, would do well to devote their attention to New Guinea, 
one of the few remaining terre recluse of the globe. 

The New Guinea incident and the melancholy disturbances in 
South Africa have furnished Sir Bartle Frere with an opportunity for 
discussing in the columns of the National Review the question, 
“ Have we a Colonial Policy?” a subject which he treats with the 
ability and knowledge which might be expected from so experienced 
an administrator. One of his most practical recommendations consists 
in the plan of constituting the Agents-General into a Colonial Council, 
which shall furnish the Secretary of State for the Colonies with 
information and advice. The idea is tempting, and it is so far a 
practical one, in that Lord Derby has shown a desire to avail himself 
of the advice of the gentlemen referred to. But it is much to be 
hoped that the failures which have attended the working of an 
analogous body—the Council of the Secretary of State for India— 
may be noted and avoided. The intention in the latter case was to 
provide the Indian Secretary with a council of experts on whose 
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information he could rely in the absence of that special local knowledge 
which an average English statesman could not be expected to have. 
As a purely consultative body the Indian Council would have dis- 
charged useful functions, but the mistake was made of turning them 
into a quasi-executive body, without whose approval the most trifling 
despatch could not be penned. The Agents-General are not part and: 
parcel of the Colonial Office, so there is, perhaps, no fear of this 
blunder being repeated ; but the example of the Indian Council ought 
to remind us of another thing that gentlemen in a high representative 
capacity cannot truly and efficiently discharge their duty towards 
their constituents if they “lose touch” of those local associations and 
interests which it is their duty to represent. It would be very 
undesirable for a Colonial Council, if such a body were established, to 
become a mere aggregate of dignified posts to be conferred on those 
who, after lengthy and laborious careers in the Colonies, had returned 
to enjoy repose in the mother country. 

The mention of South Africa recalls the long-pending Basuto 
question. After full debate, the intimation of Lord Derby that the 
Imperial Government were prepared to resume their administration 
in Basutoland has borne fruit in the passage through both Houses of 
Assembly of a Bill repealing the Act by which the country had been 
annexed by the Cape Colony in 1871. The liability of the Cape 
Colony will be restricted to £20,000 as an annual contribution to the 
expenses of the administration in Basutoland, It will not be possible 
for some little time to estimate the result of this step, as the discordant 
utterances of Letsie, Masupha, and other chiefs do not enable one to 
gauge the real feeling of the natives with any confidence ; but there 
can be no doubt that the subordination of the country to the Cape 
Colony has been generally resented by the Basutos, and to it ex- 
perienced authorities like General Gordon do not hesitate to ascribe 
all subsequent troubles. The intelligence that the Cape Ministry has 
announced its intention to ask the Home Government to take over the 
Transkeian territories is a step in the same direction, and a very 
significant refutation of the charge that the colonists have sought 
increase of territory, though it is to be regretted that such disintegra- 
tion should become necessary. Sir Bartle Frere declares that the 
task of governing these territories would not have been beyond the 
capabilities of the Colony had not the repeated changes of the Home 
Government policy paralysed the action of the Cape authorities. 
This opens up a very wide field of speculation and debate on which 
we can hardly venture herein. Most people will regret that where 
the task was not in itself impracticable a retrograde policy should 
now be inaugurated. 

The condition of Bechuanaland and its relations with the Trans- 
vaal are succinctly but ably treated in a recent pamphlet issued by the 
Intelligence Department of the War Office. It is rather startling 
when running one’s eye down the table of contents to find oneself 
confronted by such headings as “ Harbours,” “ Naval Establishments,” 
‘“‘ Navy,” &c., though it is reassuring, on turning to those sections, to 
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find Nil inscribed in each case. It reminds one irresistibly of the 
time-honoured passage in the guide-book on Ireland :—“ Chapter 
XXII. On the snakes of Ireland. There ure no snakes in Ireland. 
End of chapter.” However, we are bound to state that the pamphlet 
supplies a full explanation of these mysterious headings, which, it 
seems, are inserted in compliance with the»inexorable official condi- 
tions under which all War Office memoranda on colonial dependencies 
have to be prepared. The memorandum practically acquits the 
Transvaal Government of open complicity with the lawless proceedings 
of its subjects beyond the borders, inasmuch as that Government has 
kept within the lex scripta by disavowing the action of the latter. Stress 
is laid on the importance, from every point of view, of completing 
the railway now open between Port Altred and Cradock, and sanc- 
tioned as far as Kimberley in Griqualand West. This will make 
railway transit continuous between the coast and a point only 75 
miles distant from Bechuanaland, and about half that distance from 
the Transvaal frontier. 

It is hardly necessary to review in detail the recent events in Zulu- 
land which the reported death and reappearance of Cetewayo have 
made so familiar to English readers, The movements of British 
troops to Fort Pearson and Kkowe, for. the protection of the Natal 
border, were rendered necessary by the inter-tribal wars; and the 
prominent mention in the Queen’s Speech of the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs throughout Zulu territory, and the expected advent of 
the confidential envoys from the Transvaal, lead us to hope for some 
removal of the present difficulties with which British administration 
in those regions is at present confronted. 

The Victorian Parliament was opened on the 3rd of July by the 
Governor ; and in the course of an interesting speech he announced 
that his advisers would open negotiations with the other Australasian 
colonies to ascertain how far federation is practicable. The Budget 
was submitted on the 18th of July, and showed a surplus of £88,309. 
The completing of existing railway lines will absorb the amount 
available for expenditure on this item (£541,000), and the special 
appropriation of £200,000 from revenue purposes could not therefore 
be made. A loan of three millions will be required next year, and a 
loan of a million is proposed for new railways, the Premier observing 
thereon that no better securities in the world existed than Australian. 

The New Guinea topic figures prominently in all the Australian 
papers, and New South Wales shows no less eagerness than its neigh- 
bours in regard thereto. An influential deputation waited upon the 
Premier on July 31st, asking the assistance of the Government for the 
proposed scientific explorations of the island. The Premier responded 
to this appeal by promising to place the sum of £1,000 on the 
estimates, on the understanding that the other Australasian colonies 
would co-operate. 

. The South Australian Parliament have been engaged with many 
important measures, chief of which is a new Land Act, giving holders 
of land under condition of personal residence, permission to surrender 
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and enter either into a twenty-one years’ lease, or into a new agree- 
ment for twenty years, by which the balance due of the original pur- 
chase-money will be payable by instalments without regard to the 
average yield, and with remission of interest from January, 1879. It 
is anticipated that the measure will greatly diminish the Treasury 
receipts on account of interest and purchase-money. 

The land question also oceupies conspicuous attention in Vew Zea- 
land where the working of the Native Land Court has been found to 
be both slow and costly. It is understood that the Government will 
abandon the system of direct purchase from the native, and will, in 
all probability, frame a law providing that native owners desirous of 
selling their lands shall do so through the Crown Lands Board, and 
shall be charged with the cost of survey and other expenses, and 
with a percentage for the construction of roads, the remainder being 
handed over to the natives. The Budget speech stated that over- 
importation had brought about a depressed condition of trade, but 
the Savings Banks’ deposits had substantially increased, and there was 
a rapid development of manufacturing industries. 

Queensland has been chiefly concerned with the New Guinea ques- 
tion, and with the project of Trans-Continental Railway, which has not 
been altogether favourably received, the extensive land-grant schemes 
in connexion therewith being generally opposed by the colonists. 

In Ceylon the revenue returns exhibit deticiercies in the items of 
sustoms, land sales, stamps and railway receipts, all of which are 
ascribed to short coffee crops and general planting depression, There 
appears to be a good deal of discontent in Ceylon at the colony having 
% bear'the whole cost of its military forces to the amount of £120,000 
a year, which is equal to one-tenth of the revenue, while other wealthier 
colonies pay comparatively trifling sums. The Ceylon Observer instances 
the case of the Cape colony, which with a far larger trade and popula- 
tion pays only £10,000 a year, and strongly urges that a movement 
should be set on foot to induce the Home Government to bear part of 
the expense—say, £50,000 per annum. 

Recently published statistics shew that the financial position of 
Canada is steadily improving, the circulation of the banks, the public 
deposits, the Government Savings Banks, and the net balance due to 
Canadian banks from abroad, each manifesting an increase over the 
corresponding figures for last year. The visits of Prince George of 
Wales and of the Karl of Carnarvon have given evident pleasure to the 
colonists; and the Canadian Exhibition at Toronto, opened by the 
Governor-General and the Princess Louise on the 12th of September, 
promises to be especially attractive. Much activity is being shown in 
the prosecution of the work of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
which was opened by a distinguished party of gentlemen, towards the 
end of August as far as Calgarry at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is confidently expected that the Selkirk and other branches will 
tend to develop most extensively the productive regions north and 
south-west of Lake Winnipeg; and every possible encouragement 
moreover is being given to the commercial public, in the way of 
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reduced freights and grants of land for the erection of warehouses for 
the storage of grain along the line of railway. 

A brisk correspondence has been going on in the columns. of the 
Times newspaper as to the general condition of the West Indies, and it. 
has been strongly and ably urged by “ A Correspondent ” that’ thé 
large proportions of the revenue raisgd on imported food—a proportion, 
which varies from 10 per cent. in the case of Trinidad to 3U per cent. 
in the case of Jamaica—is against both the principles of free-trade and 
the best interests of the revenue. He points out also that the exports 
of the West Indies are actually worth about a million sterling less than, 
they were fifty years back, and that although the population has risen 
by 58 per cent., its apparent wealth has diminished and taxation has 
trebled. The replies of those who take the optimist view is that there 
is no distress in the West Indies, that the negro i3 not appreciably 
affected by the tariff, and that he has opportunities of more remune- 
rative work than he seems inclined to do, There is, however, an un- 
reality in the sound of these arguments, which, moreover, do not seem 
to us to touch the substance of the alleged evils. -It is.much. to be 
hoped that the expected Report of the Commissioners. who have been 
recently inquiring into the condition of these Islands will throw on 
these important economic questions that full light which is the neces- 
sary preliminary to thorough reform, 
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